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Art. I.—Calmet’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible, as published by the late 
Mr. Charles Taylor ; with the Fragments incorporated. The whole 
Condensed and Arranged in Alphabetical Order. Revised, with Large 
Additions. By Epwarp Rosinson. Boston. 


Mr. Rosinson, who is Professor Extraordinary of Sacred Litera- 
ture in the Theological Seminary, Andover, has, in this American 
edition, given Calmet, &c. illustrated with maps and engravings 
on wood, in a royal octavo volume, containing 1003 pages, and 
presenting some of the features of the Puritan region from which 
it emanates ; at least if the simplicity of form and of the arrange- 
ment of materials be merely regarded. But it is our business to 
speak at greater length of the book. 

Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible has passed through many 
changes in the successive English editions, several of them indeed 
with such alterations and enlargements as to entitle them almost to 
be called new works. Yet such is the popularity of the good 
father’s labours, that his name is still attached to the leading title. 
And it is right that it should be so; for whatever may be the reno- 
vations introduced by any one, it is enough for him to have his 
reputation associated with that of the original author, and to leave 
it to the public to judge whether his merit surpasses that of the 
framer of the work, or whether it is only secondary. 

Calmet’s Historical and Critical Dictionary of the Bible was first 
printed ~ Paris, 1722-1728, in four volumes folio. It was trans- 
lated into English by D’Oyly and Colson, and published in 1782, in 
five volumes folio. Within a few years after its publication in 
France, we are told, in the advertisement to the London edition of 
1797, it was translated and printed in Latin, in Dutch, in Italian, 
in Spanish, and in other languages. But there was not a second 
English edition till 1797. This was published under the direction 
of the late Mr. Charles Taylor. 

The plan of Calmet was very comprehensive, so that, in his 
opinion, his Dictionary might be considered as a library for those 
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in meaner circumstances, and a very uscful repertory for all others 
who would read the Scriptures with advantage. He was a diligent 
and careful compiler, and presented a work fraught with the learn- 
ing of the times, and still affording a memorial of his industry and 
learning. His references were made to the Latin Vulgate version 
of the Bible, as he was in duty bound to make them; being a good 
Catholic ; and his work contained much legendary lore, as well of 
the Jewish Rabbins as of the Romish Church. Taylor, in his 
Ktnglish edition, 1797, adapted the references and citations gene- 
rally to the common English version. He curtailed some of the 
long Scripture narratives, which he thought unnecessary to Pro- 
testants, and omitted those things which Protestants reject. His 
additions he placed chiefly in a supplementary volume called 
“‘ Fragments.” A second edition of 'laylor’s Calmet was printed 
in 1800-1803, and afterwards a third, from which the American 
edition of 1812-16 was copied. The fourth London edition ap- 
peared in 1823; the fifth in 1850, after the death of Mr. Taylor. 
With reg euvd to the merits of Taylor's Calmet, we believe that 
any one w ho has used the work, and is tolerably versed in Oriental 
learning, will not distrust Professor Robinson’s decisive Judgment 
concerning that gentleman’s fitness as an editor of a dictionary of 
the Bible, and the value of his additions to Calmet. The Professor 
says, “ Acquainted with oriental philology only through the meagre 
system of Masclef and Parkhurst; as an expounder of etymo- 
logies, outstripping even the extravagance of the latter; and asa 
theorist in the ancient history of nations, overstepping the limits 
which even Bryant had felt himself constrained to observe; Mr. 
Taylor’s remarks on these and many collateral subjects, may be 
characterised as being in general fanciful, very often rash, and 
sometimes involving even apparent absurdity. His chief and un- 
doubted merit consists in diligently bringing together from a variety 
of sources, facts and extracts which serve to illustrate the antiqui- 
ties, manners and customs, and geography of oriental nations.” 
Such being at least Professor Robinson’s opinion, and seeing that 
the Dictionary with the supplemental volumes formed too great a 
mass of matter for common and convenient use, it was the device 
of the English editor of the fifth quarto edition, so to abridge the 
work, and so to incorporate the fragments with the dictionary, as 
to include all that is most valuable in one volume. In order to 
accomplish this, he says that he adopted the following means: 
*‘ First, a large portion has been rewritten in a style of greater 
condensation, yet without dropping even a single particle of valu- 
able matter. And secondly, such matter (and none but such) has 
been expunged, as could not be deemed indispensable to the bib- 
lical student, or to the general reader.” It is also stated that he 
has inserted ‘a large quantity of additional matter, derived from 
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those ever-teeming sources of illustration which the labours of 
modern writers have laid open for public use.” He considers him- 
self entitled to speak in the confident tone that he does, from his 
previous familiar acquaintance with Calmet’s work, by superintend- 
ing the fifth edition. We now quote Professor Robinson relative 
to the abridgment. The editor's plan, he says, “ appears to have 
been to leave out all articles not directly illustrative of the Scrip- 
tures, and also many of the prolix and trivial discussions of the 
Fragments; omitting, however, nothing which it would be of any 
importance to retain. This plan appears to have been acted upon 
throughout, but with some exceptions, and, as it would seem, in 
ereat haste. I am not aware, at least, that anything has been 
omitted which it would have been in any degree advisable to have 
retained.” Then, with regard to his own performance, the Professor 
speaks in these terms :— 


‘The retrenchments which I have vegtured to make, have been chiefly 
in respect to such critical, etymological, and mythological discussions of 
Mr. Taylor, as the English editor had retained. Believing that a much 
better system of Hebrew philology is beginning to be prevalent in our 
country, and also a more sober and correct view of Biblical interpretation 
in general, I felt unwilling to sanction the circulation among us of any such 
crude and fanciful speculations as could only tend to direct the mind of the 
Biblical student from the right way; I have, therefore, not hesitated to 
strike out everything of this kind, which seemed to me positively wrong 
and of injurious tendency; although enough still remains to confirm to 
the sober-minded student the correctness of the preceding remarks.” 


We do not pretend to have closely examined the English abridged 
edition of Calmet, so as to be able to vouch for the correctness of the 
American editor’s belief that nothing is omitted which should have 
been retained. But if the omissions were dictated by even a com- 
mon share of good judgment, the Professor is safe in his opinion ; 
for we can adduce, to the full content of any inquirer, a great mass 
of crude or fanciful materials, which are retained by the English 
editor, and which have only partly been rejected by Professor 
Robinson, who, it seems, did not consider himself at liberty to ex- 
tend his expurgations to some of the articles so far as his own good 
judgment would have required him to do, if he had felt permitted 
to exercise it freely. He intimates that he was trammelled by his 
obligations as an editor, and that many things are suffered to 
remain which he should never have introduced. 

One example occurs under the word Ark. The English editor 
retains a prolix dissertation of ‘Taylor, which the latter added to 
Calmet, in which he attempted to describe with more accuracy 
than had ever been done before the form and appearance of the ark. 
He first describes and illustrates its structure by certain variations 
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from that of an oriental house, and by an extension of the name, so 
as to “ change its character from that of a house for standing, to 
that of a house for floating.” ‘Then he fancies that Dionysius, or 
the Indian Bacchus, is a personification of Noah; ‘‘ and assumes 
that the cista mystica, or sacred allegorical chest, anciently carried 
in the Diony siac processions, commemorates the instrument of the 
preser vation” of a family from the deluge. Next follow illustrations 
from the ‘ Antiquities of Herculaneum ;” the first picture repre- 
senting ceremonies in honour of Bacchus. ‘* A woman is carrying 
on her shoulder a square box, having a projecting roof, and at the 
end adoor.” This is thought by Taylor to be the nearest approach 
to the form of Noah’s ark :—* it cannot be a mere box for ordinary 
uses, as the difficulty of putting things in and taking things out 
through so narrow an aperture, sufficiently demonstrates.” An- 
other ‘illustration, taken from the same work, is ‘‘ part of an ancient 
picture representing Orestes and Pylades, brought for the purpose 
of being sacrificed to the altar of Diana Taurica; but recognized 
by his sister Iphigenia, one of Diana's votaries; behind Iphigenia 
are two attendants, one holding a sprig, bason, &c., the other occu- 
pied about a trunk, which recalls very strongly the form of the 
thebet (‘Thebah, 2. e. ark); it is longer than it is broad, and is sup- 
ported at the corners by strong posts; it has a projecting roof, 
rounded at the top; and thereby agreeing with the Arabian house 
above.” <A third illustration is drawn from a medal preserved in 
the cabinet of the king of France, which was “ scrutinized by the 
late Abbé Barthelemy, and pronounced authentic.” Mr. Robinson 
has admitted this illustration with the accompanying remarks; ‘‘ they 
are of some value to a curious antiquary; but in regard to any 
light which they may be supposed to throw upon the. subject for 
which they are introduced, they might very well be spared.” ‘The 
English editor expresses himself thus :—* Supposing these argu- 
ments to be conclusive on the form of the ark, Mr. ‘Taylor pro- 
ceeds to suggest that the cista mystica, the memorial of the ark, 
has not always this house-like or temple-like form. Ordinary 
baskets of any shape, he remarks, would answer the purpose, and 
such were usually employed ; “but it will not escape observation 
how nearly basket-work imitated the construction of the ark, by its 
upright stems and its crossing withs.” This is accompanied by a pic- 
tured illustration of a model, ‘‘in which the serpent, the good 
demon, is represented as entering the ark or coming out of it.’ 

These citations may serve as one specimen among many which 
encumber the English abridged edition of Taylor’s Calmet. © Abun- 
dant and valuable materials are within reach, far exceeding what 
can be used, for filling up such a work to the full measure of a con- 
venient manual ; and we should have been more pleased with 
Professor Robinson if he had retrenched with a more unsparing 
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hand than he has done. We shall now, however, speak chiefly of 
what he has added to the English edition, and mention the omis- 
sions only incidentally. 

He thus speaks of his editorial labours, in respect of what he has 
added: —** In the place of these retrenchments, and to a much 
ereater amount, I have made such additions as seemed to be desir- 
able, from all the sources within my reach. The whole range of 
German labour in the department of Biblical literature appears to 
have been almost unknown to the English editors. I have drawn 
copiously from it. ‘The works of modern oriental travellers have 
also been extensively used.” 

Without regard to any classification of articles, such as geogra- 
phical, historical, critical, &c., we proceed to give some account of 
the additions made to a few of them by Professor Robinson, taking 
them in their alphabetical order. 

“Assyria.” In the first place, instead of a jumble of etymological 
trifling, and a confused heap of geographical and historical facts 
and conjectures, with which the English editor commences, the 
Professor gives, in a few lines, a probably true account of the 
derivation of the name of the empire, and closes the article with a 
neat epitome of its history, from Rosenmiller’s Biblical Geogra- 
phy, and Genesius’s Commentary upon Isaiah xxxix., and his 
Thesaurus of the Hebrew language. As a passing testimony of 
what is due to the American editor, we subjoin, in a few words, 
the proofs of wasteful expenditure of labour extending through a 
page and ahalfof the English edition, the whole of which is omitted 
in the American. 

Assyria, ashur, is first made a compound signifying fire-lights, 
that is, “lights of fire,” denoting the region where the early beams 
of the sun appeared to those travelling westward, &c. Chaldee, 
Ai Zur, \and of the bull; which is not inconsistent with the 
Hebrew etymology, since, “ the bull, among the ancients, was the 
symbol of radiating fire or light.” The compound may also signify 
“fire regulators,” or ‘lords of fire.” The plural form may refer to 
Apollo, with his male companion, the moon. Again, ‘‘ Seira,’ says 
Hesychius, ‘ means a bee, or the house of a bee;’ and it may refer 
to the first swarm of mankind, which from Al Seira spread through- 
out the earth.” Once more, “ Herodotus says, ‘ The Thracians aflirm 
that all the places beyond the Ister (Danube) are possessed wholly 
by bees;’ at which he wonders: but if we understand a people, as we 
well know those countries were very populous, the wonder ceases.” 
Yes, and in a similar way may all wonders be made to cease, except 
those of etymology and wild conjecture. But enough of this article, 
though we have not exhausted the absurdities of the English editor, 
nor followed them out in detail. 

‘ Baptism for the dead.” This passage is obscure to us In consc- 
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quence of our ignorance of ancient customs. The Christian fathers 
were not agreed in their interpretation of it. Mr. Robinson has 
availed himself of “ manuscript notes (made by himself, we pre- 
sume) of lectures delivered” on the epistle to the Corinthians, 
which contains the passage concerning baptism for the dead, ‘ by 
the learned and pious Professor Neander, of Berlin.” He has 
rested the judgments which he passes on the testimony of the 
fathers upon Neander’s authority :— 


‘The most ancient nheepretation of the passage follows the simple and 
literal meaning of the words (of the original): to be baptized, for, instead 
of, the dead. In this it is assumed, that, at the time when Paul wrote, 
many Christians had conceived superstitions notions in respect to the 
efficacy of the external rite of baptism; they supposed that those cate- 
chumens and others who died without baptism, were exposed to certain 
damnation ; and therefore they had adopted a vicarious mode, by which 
they might still receive the benefit of the rite, viz. the relatives or friends 
of such deceased persons were baptized in their stead.” 


For the reasoning upon this interpretation; and for the other 
interpretations of the passage, we can only refer to the Dictionary. 
** Canticles.” A considerable addition is made in the American 
edition, to the long article under this head contained in the English 
edition. Professor Robinson informs us that his additions are t taken 
chiefly ‘* from an able Essay upon the Song of Songs, by Professor 
Hengstenberg.” ‘The different modes of inter pretation are arranged 
under three classes : 


‘“¢(1.) One class of interpreters regard the book as founded on the rela- 
tion of Jehovah to the Jewish people, and they find in every figure a re- 
ference to some particular event in Jewish history,” &c. ‘* (2.) According 
to a second mode of interpretation, Christ is the principal subject of the 
Canticles. ‘This mode assumes two forms; in both Christ is assumed as 
the Lover or Bridegroom; but the Beloved, or the Bride, is in one the 
whole Christian church, and in the other each individual Christian soul. 
Many have sought to combine these two modifications.” ‘(3.) A third 
class of interpreters suppose the book to contain throughout a description 
of earthly love. This view has sprung up and gained admittance chiefly 
since the middle of the eighteenth century. From that time onward it 


obtained very general currency, and was supported in a great variety of 
modifications,” &c. 


Professor Robinson adopts with Hengstenberg the allegorical 
interpretation. 


*‘ The objection,” he says, “‘ and the only one commonly urged against 
it, viz. the great want of coincidence among those who have followed this 
method, must be laid, not to the account of the book itself, but of its 
interpreters. It has arisen from the fact, that mistaking the figurative 
character of the Old Testament, and having themselves no poetic feeling, 
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they have, without any fixed principles, attempted to explain every single 
figure, and have found in every one an allusion to some real circumstance 
either of history or of the internal spiritual life. This method stands in 
direct opposition to the whole character of the Canticles, in which there is 
so much of ornament and mere costume. One must not expect to find 
something corresponding to each single figure in this book ; but he must 
first unite all the single figures into one grand image, and then the corres- 
ponding reality will be easily found.” 


In answer to the question, whether the relation of Jehovah to his 
| ’ 
people, described in this book, pertains to the “ Jewish, or to the 
‘hristian church, o the so of individuals,” the following 
Christ hurch, or to the souls of individuals, 9 
answer is given :— 


“Tn general, the very grounds which lead us to adopt the allegorical 
interpretation of the book, compel us also to assume the relation of Jehovah 
to the Jewish people as the subject of the representation. The question 
whether in this book the relation of Christ to his church is the subject of 
description, must, therefore, receive a negative answer, if it be meant thereby 
to imply, that the book of Canticles has no special reference to the times 
of the Old Testament, or that it must be torn away from all historical con- 
nexions, and regarded solely as describing prophetically, the love of Christ 
to his church under the new dispensation. But, on the other hand, we 
must answer the question affirmatively, in so far as Jehovah, whose love 
to the people of the old covenant is described, is also no other than Christ, 
who, in all times, has revealed to mankind the glory of God, and offered 
himself a sacrifice for them, in order to establish the new covenant,” &c. 


This conclusion departs from interpretation to doctrine rather too 
broadly for the avowal that ‘‘ the plan of the work is neither doc- 
trinal nor devotional.” 

Professor Robinson has retained a prolix analysis of the Canti- 
cles, and a sort of running commentary upon the book, which he 
found in the English edition, and with which he has not felt autho- 
ized to meddle: an analysis and commentary which are anything 
rather than spiritual. ‘Taken altogether, the article is to us very 
discordant and unsatisfactory; and, though there are severa! mat- 
ters of inquiry concerning the book, which are interesting and 
curious, it certainly is not entitled to fill, as it does, one thirty- 
eighth part of the Dictionary. 

“Eeypt.” To the account of this country, so prominent in the 
Scriptural relations of the affairs of the Hebrew nation, Professor 
Robinson has added a very good summary, pertaining chiefly to its 
geography and history. 

“Exodus.” Under this head, as applied to the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt, the American editor has introduced copious 
additions. Much valuable matter is brought together from the 
travels of Burckhardt, Nicbuhr, Riippell, &c., giving striking geo- 
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graphical views of the supposed place at which the Israelites crossed 
the Red Sea at Suez, and of the successive journeyings to Marah, 
to Elim, and to Sinai; and particularly from Sinai to Kadesh, 
‘** To this general description of the whole country between Mount 
Sinai and Palestine,” says the Professor, “we have here devoted 
the more attention, because the information has nowhere else been 
brought together, and because it all tends to illustrate the journey- 
ings of the Israclites after leaving Sinai.” He proceeds to point out 
the stations between those two places, and to reconcile, as far as 
may be, the different accounts in Numbers and Deuteronomy. 
We refer our readers to these passages, as containing a well con- 
densed view of a difficult but an exceedingly interesting subject. 

“Gospel.” Half the account of what is contained on the subject, 
in the American edition, is from Professor Robinson; and his 
moiety appears to us by far the better portion. He gives a very 
brief statement of the hypotheses of the ablest modern biblical 
critics, concerning the resemblances and the differences between the 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. We subjoin his concluding 
remarks :— 

* On the whole, we must give up the hope of finding any definite 
theory, which will entirely account for the close resemblance of the three 
first Gospels, and at the same time solve the opposite difficulties. We can 
only in general, make the supposition, that the evangelists wrote down the 
traditionary account (so to speak) which they had retained of the actions 
and words of Jesus. In their teaching and preaching, they must necessarily 
often have had occasion to relate the actions, and repeat the discourses of 
their Lord and Master; these relations and repetitions would naturally 
assume, at length, a definite shape, and were, no doubt, written down and 
copied among the Christian converts. But such writings thus coming into 
circulation, could not have the sanction of apostolical authority ; and, 
therefore, it would be very natural that the apostles themselves, or those 
who were intimately connected with them, should at length give a more full 
and complete account of all these things. It is to such previous writings, 
and to such a state of things that Luke alludes, ch. i. 1. In this way the 
writers would naturally follow the same train as in their oral discourses, 
and might, perhaps, occasionally make use of writings already extant. 
Thus far only can we safely go.” 


“* Language.” With this may be coupled “ Letters.” These two 
articles in the American edition are chiefly from Professor Robin- 
son. They are indeed very superficially made up in the English 
edition; in the American they are too learned for the general 
reader, but afford useful summaries for the biblical student. We 
do not wonder that the American editor, a well-known philologist, 
should be unwilling to let the meagre articles pass in his revised 
edition, or that he should not gladly avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity to turn to practical advantage a branch of learning which he 
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has ardently cultivated. He enters at some length into the history 
of the Hebrew language and its kindred dialects, of which it is 
manifest that the English editor possessed but an inconsiderable 
knowledge. The Professor concludes his dissertation on the oriental 
or Shemitish languages with a sketch of their fate in latter ages, 
down to the present time, as subjects of study; and with a due 
tribute to the great German scholars who have introduced a new 
era of Hebrew philology, to the splendour of which the learned 
Gesenius has contributed most largely. Perhaps the only objec- 
tion to the Professor’s remarks concerning language and letters is, 
that while the ordinary reader will be unable to follow him, to the 
biblical student they are not sufficiently full; so that it might have 
been better had he merely referred to the sources of the instruction 
he has sought to convey. 

“Locust.” ‘The Dictionary contains a very good account of this 
insect, which is such a great scourge in the Kast. Professor 
Robinson has added some descriptions of their appearance and 
devastations, from Niebuhr and Burckhardt. 


* Burckhardt first fell in with locusts in the Haouran, not far from Bozra: 
‘It was at Naeme that I saw, for the first time, a swarm of locusts. They 
so completely covered the surface of the ground, that my horse killed num- 
bers of them at every step; whilst I had the greatest difficulty in keeping 
from my face those that rose up and flew about. This species is called, in 
Syria, Djerad Nedjdyat, or flying locusts, being thus distinguished from 
the other species, called Djerad Dsahhaf, or devouring locusts. The former 
have a yellow body, a grey breast, and wings of a dirty white, with grey 
spots. The latter, I was told, have a whitish grey body and white wings. 
The Nedjdyat are much less dreaded than the others, because they feed 
only on the leaves of trees and vegetables, sparing the wheat and barley. 
The Dsahhaf, on the contrary, devour whatever vegetation they meet with, 
and are the terror of the husbandman ; the Nedjdyat attack only the pro- 
duce of the gardens, or the wild herbs of the desert. I was told, however, 
that the offspring of the Nedjdyat, produced in Syria, partake of the 
voracity of the Dsahhaf, and like them prey upon the crops of grain. The 
natural enemy of the locust is the bird Sememar, which is of the size of a 
swallow, and devours vast numbers of them. It is even said that the 
locusts take flight at the cry of the bird. But if the whole feathered tribe 
of the districts visited by locusts were to unite their efforts, it would avail 
little, so immense are the numbers of these dreaded insects.’ ” 


In regard to the use of locusts as food in the East, there has been 
some incredulity among people of the Western hemisphere. ‘The 
American editor gives the following account of this matter from 


Niebuhr :-— 


‘It is no more inconceivable to Europeans, that the Arabs should eat 
locusts with relish, than it is incredible to the Arabs, who have had no 
intercourse with Christians, that the latter should regard oysters, lobsters, 
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&c. as delicacies. Nevertheless, one is just as certain as the other. Locusts 
are brought to market on strings, in all the cities of Arabia, from Babel- 
mandeb to Bassorah. On Mount Sumara I saw an Arab who had collected 
a whole sackfull of them. ‘They are prepared in different ways. An Arab 
in Egypt, of whom we requested that he would immediately eat locusts in 
our presence, threw them upon the glowing coals; and after he supposed 
they were roasted enough, he took them by the legs and head, and devoured 
the remainder at one mouthful. The Arabs in the kingdom of Morocco 
boil the locusts, and then dry them on the roofs of their houses. One sees 
there large basket-fulls of them in the markets. I have myself never tried 
to eat locusts.” 


Burckhardt says they are never served up asa dish, but every one 
takes a handful of them when hungry. After these statements, 
Professor Robinson says, there can be no difficulty in admitting 
locusts to have been the food of John the Baptist. 

If it were not for devoting too much room to one subject, we 
might cite many remarkable facts of the migrations of locusts, of 
their devastations, and of the vain efforts of man to destroy them 
in sufficient numbers to effect any sensible diminution, or so to 
arrest their progress, as to rescue the fruits of the earth from the 
destruction they bring. 

‘Versions of the Scriptures.” This article, the whole of which 
belongs to the American editor, is confined to the ancient versions. 
It is a valuable addition to the Dictionary, both the subject and 
the treatment being worthy of the biblical student’s earnest atten- 
tion, although the view must be necessarily compendious. 

*‘ Virgin.” After a criticism concerning the meaning of the origi- 
nal words in Hebrew and Greek, which are translated Virgin, 
Professor Robinson omits, as he well may, a strange exposition, 
found in the English edition of the Dictionary, of the prophecy in 
Isaiah respecting the birth of a child, whose name shall be called 
Immanuel; and, after a few additional remarks respecting the 
meaning of the Hebrew word rendered Virgin, he proceeds to give 
his own view of the prophecy :— 


** The passage is in Isaiah vii. 14—16. Ahaz having refused to ask a 
sign by which he may be assured of deliverance from the kings of Syria 
and Israel, the prophet exclaims: ‘ Therefore the Lord himself shall give 
you a sign; behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and shall call 
his name Immanuel. Butter and honey shall he eat, that (until) he may 
know to refuse the evil and choose the good. For before the child shall 
know to refuse the evil and choose the good, the land that thou abhorrest 
shall be forsaken of both her kings.’ ”’ 


Professor Robinson does not hold to a double sense of the pro- 
phecy, and therefore its fulfilment is to be looked for cither in Ahaz, 
or in the Messiah, not in both. 
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‘The Messianic exposition has been that of the church at large, in all 
aves, down to the middle of the eighteenth century; except that some have 
connected with it a double sense, making it refer both to the Messiah 
and to an event in the time of Ahaz, for which there seems no rational 
rounds.” 


" 
o 

After giving the views of those who regard the prophecy as ful- 
filled in the time of Ahaz, he adds as follows :— 


‘Those who adopt this mode of exposition understand, of course, the 
citation of this passage by Matthew to be merely by way of illustration, or 
as an allusion to a fact or circumstance of former history. * * * It must 
indeed be admitted that were the quotation in Matthew not extant, there 
would probably be nothing to suggest that this passage in Isaiah could 
have any reference to the Messiah. But on the other hand, it is very diffi- 
cult to avoid the conclusion, that the evangelist intended here to cite this 
passage as a direct prophecy. ‘ Now, all this was done, that it might be 
fulfilled,’ &c. Matt. i, 22. intimating that all the circumstances previous to 
the birth of Christ had a direct reference to this passage in Isaiah, and that 
this passage was directly prophetic of these circumstances.” 


Still Professor Robinson acknowledges that there are difficulties 
on the supposition that the passage is prophetic of the Messiah, when 
taken in connexion with the context. 

“Winds.” For the whole article under this head, we are indebted 
to the American editor, whose principal object it is to give some 
‘account of the East-wind of the Scriptures, which is represented as 
blasting or drying up the fruits, &c. 


“This is a sultry and oppressive wind, blowing from the south-east, 
and prevailing only in the hot and dry month of summer. Coming from 
the vast Arabian desert, it seems to increase the heat and drought of the 
season, and produces universal languor. The Rev. E. Smith, American 
Missionary in the East, who experienced its effects at Beyroot, describes 
it as possessing the same qualities and characteristics as the sirocco, which 
he had felt at Malta, except that the sirocco, in passing over the sea, 
acquires great dampness.” 


If we understand the Professor rightly, he does not disagree 
with those interpreters who identify the east-wind of the Scrip- 
tures with the simoom of the Arabians. He thinks that the stories 
told of its suffocating and poisonous qualities, often producing 
sudden death, and cutting off the whole or a large portion of qa 
caravan, are greatly exaggerated ; and that Bruce, R. K. Porter, 
Chardin, &c., and even Niebuhr, have, at least, been much imposed 
upon, and have taken up frightful stories with too easy credulity. 
It is true that some of the travellers state that these winds fail to 
occur, with their destructive qualities, sometimes for several succes- 
sive seasons; which makes it somewhat difficult to disprove the 
commonly received accounts. 


— 
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The first witness adduced against former travellers is Burckhardt, 
who lived and travelled from 1810 to 1817 inclusive, in Syria, 
Arabia, and the countries between these, in Egypt, Nubia, Soudan, 
&c. in all the countries indeed in which, according to the fore- 
going accounts, the simoom is said to be prevalent. ‘The Professor 
proceeds,— 


** He was, moreover, thoroughly acquainted with the language, and tra- 
velled everywhere as a native, which of course gave him far greater 
facilities of obtaining information, than fall to the lot of other Europeans, 
His good judgment and extreme accuracy are everywhere apparent, and 
are also vouched for by all subsequent travellers. In describing his 
journey across the great Nubian desert, in 1814, the same which Mr. Bruce 
crossed, he gives the results of all his observations upon the simoom.” 


We present the following summary, which is abridged from Pro- 
fessor Robinson’s quotations of Burckhardt. 

He encountered this wind, March 22, 1814, and inquired of his 
companions, according to his custom, whether they had often ex- 
perienced the simoom, or south-east wind. ‘They answered in the 
affirmative ; but had never known it prove fatal. It dries up the 
water in the skins, and thus endangers the traveller’s safety. He 
had often been exposed to the hot winds in the Syrian and Arabian 
deserts, in Upper Egypt and Nubia; the hottest of which was at 
Suakin (on the Nubian coast of the Red Sea), but felt no incon-. 
venience from its greatest fury. ‘‘ I am perfectly convinced,” he 
says, “ that all the stories which travellers, or the inhabitants of the 
towns of Egypt and Syria, relate of the simoom of the desert, are 
greatly exaggerated; and I never could hear of a single well 
authenticated instance of its having proved mortal either to man or 
beast.” The Bedouins, he says, often frighten the townspeople 
with stories of men, and even whole caravans, perishing by the 
wind; but they impose only upon those who are ignorant of the 
desert. ‘I never observed,” he continues, ‘* that the simoom blows 
close to the ground, as commonly supposed, but always observed 
the whole of the atmosphere appear as if in a state of combustion; 
the dust and sand are carried high into the air, which assumes a red- 
dish, or bluish, or yellowish tint, according to the nature of the 
ground from which the dust arises. ‘The yellow, however, always, 
more or less, predominates.” When a whirlwind accompanies the 
simoom, which seldom exceeds a quarter of an hour, the heat 1s 
increased. In one instance of this kind-the thermometer rose to 
121° in the shade. Burckhardt does not discredit the accounts of 
whirlwinds of sand, but doubts whether they endanger the safety of 
travellers. 

Mr. Riippell, of Frankfort, another traveller in the Fast, to 
whose statements Professor Robinson gives full credence, confirms 
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the accounts of Burckhardt, and describes certain effects of the 
wind, which are too remarkable to be passed over. On the 2lst 
of May, 1822, about twenty-two miles from Cairo, he and his 
companions were overtaken by the violent south wind. In all the 
parts of their bodies exposed to the wind, they felt, besides the 
heat, a sensation of pain resembling the pricking of needles, attended 
with a peculiar sound. M. Riuppeli ascertained that it was not 
occasioned by the little stones that were driven against them by 
the tempest, as he had at first supposed, but that it was the effect 
of some invisible physical power which he could compare only to 
the passing off of a stream of electric fluid. We give the remainder 
of this account in the author’s own words, as we find them quoted 
by Professor Robinson. 


‘“‘T began to observe more closely the phenomena around me. I noticed, 
that our hair became more or less erect; and that the prickling pain in 
the skin was especially perceptible in the joints, and the extremities, just 
as if 1 had been exposed to an electric shock upon an isolated stool. In 
order to convince myself entirely, that this feeling did not arise from the 
strokes of stones or sand, I stretched a sheet of paper, and held it against 
the wind. The smallest stone or grain of sand, and even the dust itself 
would have been distinctly perceptible to the ear or eye; but nothing of 
this took place. The surface of the paper remained unchanged and noise- 
less. I now stretched out my arm, and the prickling pain was immediately 
increased at the extremities of my fingers. These observations led me very 
strongly to conjecture, that the violent wind known in Egypt by the name 
Camsin, is either accompanied by a large quantity of the electric fluid, or 
else that this is occasioned by the dry sand of the desert. Hence the thick 
clouds of dust which accompany the wind, consisting of isolated atoms of 
sand, which for days darken the sun in a cloudless sky. In this way one 
could perhaps explain how this wind might, through its electrical proper- 
ties, sometimes prove fatal to caravans, as has been related by some tra- 
vellers. I must, however, here remark, that in the countries through which 
I have travelled, I have never heard the least hint of such an accident. At 
any rate, the supposition that such a calamity might be occasioned by the 
caravan’s being buried under the sand, is most ridiculous.” 


M. Riippell, as it appears by a note to this passage, afterwards 
confirmed his opinion of the existence of electricity in these winds, 
by experiments at Dongola; and found it to exist both positive and 
negative. As the wind died away, the electricity decreased. 

We have only one remark to offer respecting the article on Winds, 
wholly introduced by the Professor, that while very interesting 
within the domain of Physics, it goes in the Dictionary to a dispro- 
portionate and unnecessary length, we think, as connected with the 
east-wind of the Scriptures. However, in the latter part of the 
Dictionary the additions of the American editor are not so great in 
amount as in the first two thirds or three quarters of the work. He 
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might find it increasing under his supervision to too great a size, 
though he does not say so. ‘‘ Philosophy” for example: nothing is 
added to what is contained in the English edition under this head ; 
and the contents are of very trifling value. But it should come in, 
if introduced at all, fora larger share of attention, as affecting or 
illustrating the warnings, allusions, and doctrinal instructions of the 
New Testament. ‘* Prophet” and “‘ Prophecy” receive by no means 
a due proportion of attention. 

“Sabbath.” ‘To this subject, as well as to the preceding, nothing 
is added by Professor Robinson. It required to be much improved. 
For example, the probability of the observance of the Sabbath by 
the Patriarchs, though the author of the book of Genesis 1s silent 
upon the subject, we think, might be placed on much stronger 
ground than it is left by the English editor. 

But taking the whole of this American edition into consideration, 
we feel ourselves bound to admit that it goes far to fulfil the expecta- 
tions held out by the Professor in the preface to it; and we think 
that what we have quoted, abridged, and stated, will support our ver- 
dict; trusting, at the same time, that although the work was published 
some years ago, and although nodoubt many copies have found their 
way to this country, yet that the present article may be the means 
of causing a still larger importation. 





Art. I1.—Russia under Nicholas the First. Translated from the German. 
By Cart. A.C. Strrtine. London: Murray. 


Russta of late years has occupied an extraordinary degree of 
British attention, and a great variety of accounts have been pub- 
lished concerning the condition, the government, the power, and 
the prospects of the empire ; or, in other words, the policy and the 
character of Nicholas the First. With regard to his domestic cha- 
racter, he has been generally represented as a model and all beau- 
tiful; the manner in which he bears himself as a husband anda 
parent having been largely quoted to hide or to neutralise all his 
sins and despotic measures as a sovereign. But, without attempting 
to penetrate the imperial palaces when he has to be seen with his 
wife and children alone, or believing that courtiers or distinguished 
strangers can have the fullest opportunities of reading the man 
there, let us at once endeavour to view him as a monarch, and as 
public acts exhibit him; and then, perhaps, we shall be enabled to 
come toa decision for ourselves whether to place him among the 
wisest, or the most short-sighted ;—whether among paternal kings, 
or cold-blooded and cruel despots: and this can only be done with 
any hope of satisfaction by viewing him, not as beheld or repre- 
sented in St. Petersburgh, but as the ruler of more than fifty 
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millions, thinly spread over millions of square miles of territory, 
part in Europe and part in Asia; his subjects consisting of a variety 
of races; Whose native languages, laws, institutions, and manners, 
have frequently nothing in common among them. 

At first sight, and when it is understood that the whole of the 
government of the Russian empire centres in Nicholas, and that 
the union and practical adherence of the heterogeneous mass,—the 
civilization and sympathies of the component parts being widely 
different,—are conditions maintained principally by his personal 
activity and vigilance, by his inspections and progresses through his 
immense empire,—these visitations reaching remote provinces,—the 
conclusion naturally will be, that he is wonderfully gifted, physically 
and mentally, and that justice, humanity, and the most enlightened 
principles are his guides,—that the happiness and improvement of 
the nations under his rule are things essentially secured so long as 
he lives. 

On a closer scrutiny, however, of his government and numerous 
acts in state-policy, it will be discovered that he is neither a great 
man nor a good sovereign; that Russia is retrograding under him, 
and her integrity more and more menaced; that his ambition is vile ; 
and, in short, that he has no generous feeling in his nature; that 
it is impossible that he can beget love or permanent loyalty. 

The character of Nicholas has been strikingly and justly con- 
trasted with that of Alexander, his immediate predecessor. Alexan- 
der’s ambition was to secure the love and confidence of his subjects; 
Nicholas scorns all such ideas, and is determined to rule through 
fear, having much of the ferocity in his nature and sternness in his 
bearing which characterized his brother Constantine. Yet he is 
said to be inferior to that monster, in that he never repents or repairs 
the terrible wrongs he perpetrates, while the other sometimes 
did both. Besides, this remarkable difference has been exhibited 
by the two,—it was against individuals that Constantine would vent 
his sudden fury ; whereas it is against races and entire nations that 
the present emperor systematically displays his hatred and despotic 
wrath. It is said that Nicholas was never known to cancel or even 
to mitigate the sentence of a court-martial, but that he has fre- 
quently aggravated the penalty. 

Again, Alexander tolerated the religious creeds of the various 
nations subject to him. Nicholas has shown, by a series and a sys- 
tem of measures, that he has not only no respect for liberty of 
conscicnce in spiritual matters, but that he is determined to force 
all to profess the faith which he pretends to cherish. But worst of all 
in the black catalogue, is his undisguised detestation of the Poles, 
even to the uprooting of the very name, the extinction of their lan- 
guage, and the extermination of the people as a, distinct race. 
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Alexander, on the contrary, flattered, at least, the Poles with pro- 
fessions of anxiety to preserve their nationality. 

Liberty and liberalism, indeed, are the grand objects of the 
present autocrat’s hatred and barbarous fury; and perhaps the 
manner in which he has displayed his dislike of those whom Alex- 
ander most trusted and loved, may in part have arisen from his 
scorn of that emperor’s comparative lenity and enlarged sentiments, 
It is even said that his own son, the presumptive heir, is in a 
measure despised by him, on account of his more gentle nature; 
and that the young man has been nick-named ‘‘ Old Grandmother” 
by the father. His passion is the army ; and its severest discipline 
his admiration. Nay, a forbearing and kind-hearted commander 
he cannot endure, soon sending him about his business. 

One of the leading principles of Nicholas’s government is to 
infuse into the whole of the empire a pure Russian nationality; not 
with the view of elevating its literature and arts to a distinct rank, 
to rival those of the most civilized nations of Europe, so much as 
to cut off as far as possible all intercourse with neighbouring states, 
and thus have his ignorant subjects at his beck, to march upon the 
rest of Europe, and bring the world under one sway. How else 
can we account for an ukase that decrees the sequestration of any 
nobleman’s estates, who sojourns beyond a certain period in a 
foreign country? The policy of Peter the Great was different from 
this; for his ambition was uniformly to introduce the civilization of 
western Europe among his subjects; and to Germany the Russian 
empire has been vastly indebted. Even Alexander did much to 
introduce into his kingdom the industry and improvements of more 
enlightened countries. But let us here quote a passage from the 
volume before us in order to illustrate the policy that now pre- 
vails :— 


** The German names began under Nicholas to disappear from the army. 
It was definitively ordered, that, after 1840, no foreigner should be either 
captain or mate of a Russian merchant-vessel. This encouragement of 
nationality did not indeed go the length of despising all foreign aid and 
foreign intellect, where they might conduce to the expansion of the material 
and moral energies of the people; but the foreigners employed were 
required to submit themselves more than formerly to Russian habits ; and 
intercourse with other countries was much obstructed, where it was not 
necessary for the attainment of some obvious advantage. That this was 
the case is seen from the enactment of new laws and prohibitions, and also 
from the more strict enforcement of the old ones. Accordingly, permission 
to reside abroad was readily granted to merchants and to pupils of the 
academies, or to engineer officers, while the immigration of foreign artizans, 
who were indispensable, was greatly favoured; on the other hand, the 
employment of foreign masters, or governesses, was prevented as much as 
possible.” 
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The ambitious schemes of Nicholas are widely and cunningly 
contrived. First, the total subjection of all religious creeds to the 
established church of the empire promises to operate speedily 
towards the creation of a national spirit; seeing that the excessive 
amount of tradition and superstition, and the consequent number of 
formalities of the Greek church, constitute a broad and strong line 
of demarcation between Russia and Western Europe. A corrupted 
system of education, too, has been introduced, abolishing the col- 
leges and schools founded by Alexander; and, contemporaneous 
or connected with these changes and measures, statesmen, priests, 
and authors are found venal and numerous enough to proclaim the 
excellent fruits of autocracy, and to attribute to despotism the 
enormous territorial agegrandizement of Russia. The Czar is 
preached up as the vicegerent of the Almighty on earth. The 
future is pictured in the most brilliant and imposing colours, 
“With these and such like notions,” observes a contemporary 
reviewer, *‘ are entwined visions of a final fusion of all the different 
nations composing the empire into Russians; of the re-conquest of 
the Sclavonian provinces which still belong to Austria and Prussia ; 
and of domineering over the rest of mankind through the mighty 
influence of the Sclavonian tongue.” 

The early realization of these splendid dreams seems to be as 
vain as those of the Muscovite concerning British India (see Major 
Hough’s representations, to be found in another paper of this month’s 
Review). Amicable measures have already failed, which were 
intended to preduce the much-desired fusion ; for Russia has not 
the power, we firmly believe, even if she had the will, of introducing 
such reciprocal rights and advantages among the heterogeneous 
nations constituting the empire, as would gradually produce mutual 
interests and attachment. But what is she to expect from the 
forcible and the foul: means which she has had recourse to, towards 
Poland, for example? Then what a warning to every other Scla- 
vonian race must the fate of the people of that country for ever 
proclaim ! 

It would be easy to collect an array of cruelties perpetrated upon 
the Poles by Nicholas or his minions, of the most revolting and 
never-to-be forgotten kind. But we shal] not dwell upon the fear- 
ful catalogue, only stating one or two facts that are indicative of 
many others, and which belong to the more refined school of tyranny 
and baseness. 

It will readily be believed that the orthodoxy of Nicholas, or the 
total subjection of all religious creeds to the established church 
of the empire, is a state manceuvre, having for its object, not 
merely the creation of one national feeling, but the subjuga- 
tion of the national mind to mere observances, and idolatrous super- 
stitions, which Catholics, as well as Protestants, conscientiously 
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despise and resist. What better evidence can there be needed of 
the emperor’s degrading and hand-and-foot binding designs than the 
arts used by him, even to personal tampering with the Polish 
clergy who adhered to Romanism, when he last visited Warsaw, in 
the course of his everlasting personal inspections, his perpetual 
travelling over his vast dominions with the view of uniting the 
Polish Catholic church with that of Russia; we ask what better 
than when having hitherto failed, his uniform method is to appoint 
the most worthless and abject of the clergy to the highest offices in 
their church? Can the design be any other than, by depriving the 
people of instruction and of excellent examples, to facilitate their 
conversion to the Greek church, and thereby extinguish their proper 
nationality, so as to become absorbed in that of the empire ? 

Couple the diabolical methods mentioned, with the fact that the 
schools which have been left in Poland are now purposely made 
the seminaries for not only acquiring the proper notions with 
regard to the beauties and excellences of autocracy, but where 
military rank and display are represented as the prime objects of 
ambition and of education ; while profligacy to a revolting extent is 
so winked at, as to show that there is no desire to discourage it. 
Add to these statements the following paragraphs quoted from the 
** British and Foreign Review,” which continues with much ability, 
and manifestly minute information, to proclaim the vices and enor- 
mities of Russian rule :— 


‘* According to their national logic, the emperor’s tools seem to think 
that if all populations can but be compelled to speak Russian, disobedience, 
rebellion, and ungodly heresy, will disappear from the country, and that 
Poles, Germans, Baskirs, Tartars, and Calmucks, will present one un- 
broken front, like a line of grenadiers, understand the commands of 
the Czar, observe fasts, and bow with him to the mother of God. It is 
not, therefore, considered sufficient that it is studied at the schools ; but 
functionaries are sent even as far as Wiatka and Perna to acquire it at its 
purest source, and are required to make it the language of the domestic 
hearth and household. For Russianizing females, institutions are estab- 
lished, not only under the eye of the empress, known by the appellation 
of ‘ Seminaries for the education of the nobility,’ but also in remote con- 
quered provinces, where they are superintended by the governor. Schools, 
on the same plan and for the same purpose, expressly designed for Polish 
girls, are established at Bialystock and Kieff; it is in contemplation to 
have one at Pulawy, a lately confiscated estate of Prince Czartoryski. 

At an early age children easily forget their native language; and, if in 
future years they should be blessed with offspring, these will speak 
Russian, and know nothing of their ancestors. Many parents prefer 
retaining their daughters at home, and giving them only such education 
as they can themselves impart, to exposing them to the contamination of 
Russian doctrines and their teachers. In ‘ The Progress of Russia in the 
East,’ we find a picture of the universal grievance in the complaint of a 
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Georgian noble, that ‘ Soldiers of a different creed to his own are billeted 
in his house, and the privacy of his family violated. * * * That even the 
Georgian and Armenian Christians have reason to complain of the rigour 
with which a strict compliance with Russian habits is exacted, and are 
mortified to find that in adhering to their national customs in the dress 
and conduct of their wives and daughters, they give umbrage to their 
superiors ; and that, to make themselves acceptable to the government, it 
was necessary to deck their females in the frippery of Moscow milliners, 
and to have them taught to waltz with the Russian officers.’ 

** Still more revolting are such things where European manners prevail, 
as in Poland, where the wives and daughters of Poles, invited to a ball at 
the governor’s, have not the alternative of refusing; where at the semi- 
naries young ladies of Polish families are compelled to recite Russian 
poetry in the presence of Russian generals and their officers; where the 
emperor himself assists at such insulting exhibitions, and in return for the 
amusement he derives from them, corrupts the modesty of innocence with 
baubles from St. Petersburgh. These girls, especially if rich, whilst yet 
at school, are often selected as wives for his favourites ; and even married 
women, whose husbands become political exiles, are encouraged to violate 
their matrimonial vows and remarry with Russians.” 


We may here observe that in the same paper from which we have 
borrowed the above paragraphs, a very different picture is given of 
the court manners of Russia, and of the emperor’s conjugal treat- 
ment of the empress, to that which the Marquis of Londonderry 
and others have repeated after a visit to St. Petersburgh. In one 
passage these words occur relative to Nicholas—he is “ brutal both 
to men and women. His courtesy to the empress seems intended 
only for outward show, as he is known to be both imperious and 
harsh in private; and if the example of licentiousness which he 
sets be followed, his court runs great risk of becoming as profligate 
as that of Catherine IJ.” Whether, then, would our readers 
declare him to be “ inferior to no man in the world in truth, in 
honour, and in justice,” to use the words of a British prime minis- 
ter at a public dinner; or adopt O’Connell’s opinion and language 
in the House of Commons, who pronounced him to be “a mis- 
creant 2?” 

We must now turn for a few minutes to notice the volume 
before us, and to cite some passages from it, the translator thinking 
it worthy of the labour he has bestowed on it, in order that his 
countrymen might obtain a popular view of a government which 
has excited so much interest and speculation among them for some 
years back. 

‘Russia under Nicholas the First,” although rather superficial 
and opinionative, is a readable book, conveying views that are often 
In unison with those which we have already indicated. With this 
very slight announcement we proceed to give the samples. 


First, then, let us have a specimen of the German author's specu- 
2L2 
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lations and hearsays about the political feelings and relations sub- 
sisting between England and Russia; certain occurrences in the 
Kast being the theme :— 


** These occurrences meanwhile have brought to light the important fact 
that Russia and England are plotting against one another in the interior of 
Asia; that in the north and the south, a host of Asiatic tribes, with occu- 
pant and claimants of their thrones, are inclined, now to Russia, and now 
to British India, according to varying circumstances and the changing 
caprices of these despots. Some further glimpses into Asiatic affairs were 
obtained at the end of 1838, and the beginning of 1839, from the diplo- 
matic correspondence between Russia and England which was laid before 
the British Parliament. To the complaints of England as to the supposed 
intrigues in Russia in Iran and Afghanistan, and particularly in Cabul, 
Count Nesselrode, the Russian Minister, declared, that his master looked 
on the notion of threatening India as an idle dream; that Russia was 
rather desirous of reconciling England and Iran, than of exciting them 
against one another; that she was pursuing throughout Middle Asia the 
most inoffensive policy, and only sought to rival England in the paths of 
peace and industry. Russia then spoke of the necessary independence of 
the Middle Asiatic States, ‘ because the two great powers, in order to con- 
tinue friends, should not come near one another, ner be brought into colli- 
sion in the centre of Asia.’ The same correspondence shows that Count 
Simonitsch assisted the Schah of Iran with money for his enterprise against 
Herat, and that he had concluded and signed formal treaties with the 
Afghans, but which the Emperor had refused to ratify. Count Nesselrode, 
moreover, acknowledged to the British Minister at Petersburg, that Simo- 
nitsch had acted in such a manner as to give England just cause of com- 
plaint against him. He was, in consequence, relieved at Teheran by Colonel 
Duhamel; and as,in addition to this, the Russian agent in Kandahar had 
been recalled at the request of England, Lord Palmerston expressed his 
thanks for these concessions in a note of 4th April 1839.” 


But according to some portions of this extract, if faith is to be 
put in Russian diplomatic assurances, there was no plotting on the 
part of the Muscovite cabinet at all. This draws the remark from 
us, that nothing is more convenient on the discovery of a plot, and 
the failure of anxiously contrived schemes, than for the head of the 
establishment to deny all knowledge of, and participation in, them, 
and to throw the blame on his servants. Does any person really 
credit the assertions noticed by the German author, coming as they 
do from parties the system of whose government has ever been that 
of bribery, espionage, and faithlessness ?—whose policy abroad 1s 
to promote the interests of the empire by the most refined arts, and 
consummate cunning; while at home barbarism is the engine and 
the object ? 

Having alluded to the domestic barbarism of Russia, an interest- 
ing inquiry would be to endeavour to ascertain what progress the 
mass of the people has made, forward or backward, with regard to 
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mind, and also physical as well as social condition, since the accession 
of Nicholas. If the views we have endeavoured to convey of his 
policy and principles be just, we fear the account would be disheart- 
ening. But there are no documents in existence that can be trusted 
to, W vhereby to come to any statistical accuracy on these points. 
What reliance can be placed on the official returns? We now quote 
something which bears upon the questions we refer to: 





‘As the strict system of centralization by which Russia is ruled permits 
no lively public feeling to be awakened, except at the pleasure of the 
Government, it necessarily follows that the knowledge of whatever is done 
through the whole country flows into the same channel. By casting one’s 
eye over the yearly official returns, a better idea may be gained of the 
domestic activity and development throughout Russia, than the same docu- 
ments would supply in other countries : these data may then be compared 
with similar ones in civilized states. The Russian Government has con- 
sidered it a grand object of late years to raise material prosperity to the 
highest pitch. The official estimates make a great parade of the start which 
production has taken ; but there can be no doubt that in Russia agriculture, 
manufactures, and trade are all at a very low ebb, and will bear no com- 
parison in their most improved state with the growth of the same branches 
of production in more western countries. The condition of the peasants is 
not materially altered. In 1836 practical schools for agriculture and trade 
were opened, and in five Imperial universities the Government founded 
agricultural lectureships. ‘These measures were, however, by no means 
intended to raise the intelligence of the labouring classes above a certain 
point. On the contrary, a remarkable edict of the 21st May 1837, requires 
stricter attention to the previous laws, which restrained the serfs to an educa- 
tion in the inferior district and parochial schools, but forbade their admis- 
sion to the practical schools, or to these of the higher sciences, because this 
would be a dangerous mixture of different classes, and would produce a too 
glaring contrast between their civic rights and intellectual powers.”’ 


Jt may well excite wonder how an empire of the prodigious size 
of Russia, and with its many millions of serfs (above forty millions, 
it is calculated) can be kept together and under control, virtually by 
one man, or, at least, one centralized system. But the marvel van- 
ishes considerably when one bears in mind that the population is 
thinly sown, and that while there is no community of feeling, no 
combination of interests, throughout the whole, there is a very com- 
plete military system and an immense army to enforce it. ‘The 
flower of the male population may in fact be said to consist of sol- 
diers, every effort being used to infuse an ardour for arms; at the 
same time the most imposing displays of the government forces 
being continually presented to the people. Hear our author :— 


‘The system of terror maintained by severe corporal punishment, is not 
the only moving power of this enormous machine; it has also been 
attempted to awaken the proud feeling of soldiership, to breathe a soul into 
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the giant body ; so that the instinct of obedience may ripen into an enthu- 
siastic principle of action. ‘The military spectacles and the festivals con- 
nected with them, which Russia conducts at an extravagant outlay, and on 
the grandest scale, serve for this purpose, as well as to impress Europe 
by the aspect of such an overwhelming power. These military displays 
began in 1835 at Kalish, where a body of Prussian troops figured along 
with the Russian masses. It is credible, as has been affirmed by eye wit- 
nesses, that this apparent cordiality only made the difference more sensible 
which existed between the intelligence and feelings of the two nations, and 
that the sympathies of the rulers did not extend to their troops. In the 
same year the emperor mustered at Orel more than two hundred and 
seventy-two squadrons of cavalry, and sixteen batteries of horse-artillery. 
In 1837 he collected near Wossnesensk (where most of the cavalry of the 
line is quartered) a mass of forty thousand horsemen, in three hundred and 
fifty squadrons, with one hundred and sixty-four pieces of horse-artillery. 
Among these there were twenty-four squadrons and three batteries, com- 
posed of boys from twelve to seventeen years old, from the military colonies. 
To these youths were united twenty-eight battalions of veterans, of twenty 
or more years’ service. Two thousand musicians and five thousand singers 
from the colonies executed choruses. Many states of Europe were repre- 
sented in the camp, but neither the French nor the English ambassador 
appeared. A more curious sight was the great military and religious fes- 
tival, in honour of the battle of Borodino, at the end of August and the 
beginning of September, 1839. An army of one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men was brought into position at the three principal reviews. On the 
7th September, the roar of seven hundred and ninety-guns announced the 
consecration of the monument which was erected on the field of battle. 
But even this game of war was not without victims, for one hundred and 
forty men were killed or wounded during the manceuvre. Besides these 
extraordinary concentrations, every May a review of from forty to sixty 
thousand guards takes place in the Champ de Mars, at Petersburg. Such 
is the scale of Russian field-days! But it can scarcely be persisted in, 
without awakening a passion for war, which will sooner or later seek to 
gratify itself.” 


Yes, these field-days may hereafter prove more serious than 
*‘ playing at soldiers.” In the meanwhile they are the source of 
great internal weakness ; for although the population is enormous, 
taken in the aggregate, there is comparatively little productive indus- 
try, which after being heavily taxed, only yields, we believe, about 
eleven millions sterling of disposable revenue ; that is, after paying 
the interest of the national debt. What is Russia to England in 
respect of revenue and available sources for supplying the sinews 
of war? But we have done for the present. 
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Art. LII.—A Narrative of the March and Operations of the Army of the 
Indus, in 1838-9. By Masor W. Hoven. Allen and Co. 


Tue expedition to Afghanistan in the years 1838-9, has been the 
theme of several works noticed in our pages; all of them written 
by persons who belonged in some capacity to the army of the Indus, 
and were engaged, more or less, in the march and operations 
which terminated so gloriously for the British. In these circum- 
stances, it may be deemed superfluous for the gallant Major to 
come so late into the literary field on this subject, especially as his 
Narrative is not calculated to interest the general reader so deeply 
as a less professional writer might easily have done, or as a more 
gifted and skilful describer would certainly have ‘accomplished. 
Properly speaking, there is no amusement, nothing light and charms 
ing in the volume ; all is essentially dry, or severe and hard. But, 
while all this is true, the work has important features about it, 
which none of those possessed to which reference has been made ; 
and which none of their authors, we suspect, were in a condition 
to bestow; these features requiring a considerable space of time 
for their collection, as well as previous knowledge and habits which 
few military men are likely to be in command of in equal degrees 
with the Major. 

In two ways the narrative is remarkable, and, we may add, 
novel. First of all, it is distinguishable on account of the fulness 
and the precision of its military details—its facts in the departments 
of despatches, general orders, muster-rolls, and engineering or sur- 
veying details—so as to present a large body of documents of 
strictly a military character. Geographical and statistical informa- 
tion is also in this way communicated that will be of great value, in 
any future campaign, in the countries penetrated by ‘the late army 
of the Indus. Characteristic also is the cast of the Major’s eye, 
and his use of what falls under his observation. Even the general 
reader will be able to discover from all these in a combined shape 
and sense, that not only have the British in India put them- 
selves in possession of mighty advantages as regards the navigation 
of the Indus, by the expedition in question ; “but have it within 
their power to improve and fence the highway towards, through, 
and beyond Afghanistan, so as completely to prevent an overland 
invasion of our eastern empire. 

A second striking feature in our author’s volume is the insight 
which it lends, borne out by ample and clear illustrations, into the 
economy of an army in motion, as well as in action, or on service. 
For example, the best method to cross bridges, to contend with 
steep passes, and to conciliate a hostile population, may be gathered 
from these pages. Again, the nature of the diseases arising from 
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heat, want of food, and, still worse, of water, may be apprehended 
from parts of the present pages; while the effects of strict and 
systematic discipline, of inspiring troops with confidence in the prin- 
ciples and abilities of their superiors, and of acting fairly or feelingly 
in the distribution of money, when food may be distressingly scarce, 
are points which are made strikingly manifest by Major Hough’s 
selection and treatment of particulars. In both of the senses, there- 
fore, taken notice of, we regard his book as one having special 
claims upon the study of the military profession, and even as exhi- 
biting strange and arresting subjects to the mind of any reflecting 
reader. 

It necessarily follows that the doctrines indicated in the Major’s 
book should principally concern our Indian empire, and the exigen- 
cies which may occur on that boundary of it which the most for- 
midable rival of our supremacy in the east would, in the case of 
invasion, assail. It will, therefore, gratify our readers when they 
hear that, after a number of details with regard to climate, to the 
natural productions, the surface of the countries penetrated by the 
army of the Indus, and as tested by its severe experience, Russia 
would have to encounter insurmountable difficulties, if the autocrat 
attempted to march and carry out operations from an opposite 
direction to that which the expedition to Afghanistan took. Any 
person who will peruse the Major’s details about comparatively 
short distances, with the number of horses and camels which 
perished in the course of a few days, not to speak of men, will 
obtain an impressive idea with regard to getting an army to India. 
Again, if there, what would be the condition of the troops by the 
time they reached the banks of the Indus? Any such army, to 
have the most distant hopes of success, must start with vastly larger 
numbers and encumbrances than those which composed the expe- 
dition whose march and operations are the subject of the pages 
before us. Not more than 150 miles from the Indus, a portion of 
the marching establishment, viz., the non-combatants, were put 


upon half rations and half money, according to the following 
order :— 


“There being a difficulty in bringing on supplies from the rear, the 
Comsst. Dept. for the present, to issue half-rations to men of the mus- 


tered estabiishments ; paying compensation in money in lieu of the other 
half: this order not to affect the troops.” 


Now, we may be sure that neither the Russian paymasters nor 
commissaries would be so well provided with the sinews of war, or 
the necessaries of life, as were the British troops on the occasion 
mentioned; and certainly they would not be so considerately 
treated. But as it was, the case was trying enough, and at an early 
period too, to combatants as well as to nons :-— 
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“ The people of the ‘ Mustered Establishments’ had been on half-rations 
since the 8th March last, or for the preceding forty-eight days. The Cavy. 
and H. A. horses had been put on half-rations since the 24th March; so 
that they had been on reduced rations with scanty forage for thirty-two 
days. The troops and camp-followers had been on half-rations since the 
29th March, and had now been twenty-eight days on these rations, with- 
out having much opportunity to purchase grain or obtain any vegetables 
as a substitute. 

‘The Cavy. and H. A. horses had no grain since the 30th March; so 
that for the last twenty-six days they were subsisted on such green forage 
as might be procurable, and often on very bad grass.” 


The more we have read of the Major’s narrative, we have felt 
that there was the more strength in the Khan of Khelat’s question 
and observation, when he said, *‘ You have brought an army into 
the country, but how do you mean to take it out? Your men will 
be starved, or poisoned by the water.” Just think of the condition 
of an army in the circumstances to be now described :— 


** When the Cavalry (Bengal) came up, not finding water immediately, 
the Brigadier asked for and obtained leave to go in advance to seek for 
some. We had marched twelve, and he marched ten miles further, before 
he found water at the Doree River, which lay to the left of our road. 
They procured plenty of water and forage, but not till both men and 
horses had suffered dreadfully; fifty or sixty horses fell down on the 
road and died. ‘The Lancers were obliged to dismount, and to goad on 
their horses with their lances. * * * 

** Those who were present describe the scene as most appalling. The 
moment the horses saw the water, they made a sudden rush into the river 
as if mad: both men and horses drank till they nearly burst themselves. 
Officers declare that their tongues cleaved to the roofs of their mouths ; 
the water was very brackish, which induced them to drink the more. 
The river was three feet deep, and more in some places ; and was five or 
six miles off the proper road. Many dogs and other animals died. No 
officer present ever witnessed such a scene of distress.” 


Now, if troops in this condition had been attacked by an 
organized enemy, who had taken up a position—or, say, by a 
mere handful of men—at such a place as the Pass of Kojuk, 
— is 7,500 feet high, what must have been the fate of any 
1ost ? 


“The Cavalry Brigade and H. A. (horse artillery) were ordered to 
march to-day at one p.m. Thus there were two batteries, and six regi- 
ments with their baggage, to move through the Pass, and make a march 
of eleven miles included in one day’s operation! ‘The camel-battery was 
overtaken by camels and baggage. The Pass only admitted of one 

camel passing at atime. The ascent was so steep that some did not like 
to ride up; nor, for the like reason, to ride down the descent, for this was 
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more difficult still ; some camels fell, and stopped the rest behind. This 
state of things caused the march of the cavalry and H. A. to be counter. 
manded ; but it was too late, their baggage was in the Pass; and it was 
clear, as it turned out, that it would take the whole day to cross and pass 
down the H. A. guns and troops already in the Pass; for each gun, each 
tumbril, waggon, &c. was to be separately handed down by manual 
labour. Orders were given to turn back the camels, and make them go 
by a different route—that by the left. This augmented the contusion; 
and the whole became one accumulated mass of troops, guns, and bag- 
gage. The ammunition-waggons came into the camp. ‘Troops were 
ordered back to protect the baggage for the night. The whole of the 
Commissariat stores were in the Pass.”’ 


It took a week to carry the artillery through this narrow, rug- 
ged, and steep defile ; and not without serious loss. 


‘The Park of Arty. over the Kojuk pass to-day. There were 27,400 
rounds of musket ammunition and fourteen barrels of gunpowder lost in 
the Pass, and destroyed to prevent their falling into the enemy’s hands; 
and an immense quantity of baggage, and a great number of camels, tents, 
&c. The men of the Ist Bengal European Regiment were great sufferers ; 
much of the sickness in the corps is attributed to the very great exertions 
the men underwent in this Pass.” 


It must appear strange to any one not fully acquainted with 
Dost Mohamed’s pecuniary wants, the oppression which he _pro- 
duced by excessive taxation of the people over whom he ruled, the 
exasperating extent of his levies, the distrust which found scope 
against him among the chiefs of the nation, and other local or tem- 
porary particulars, that he did not vigorously, and with combined 
forces, according to the suggestions of time and place, harass and 
assail the British. Perhaps he was much misled by sinister reports 
and false representations. ‘The following short passage, at any rate, 
indicates that there was want of confidence when he came to be 
driven to extremities; and reciprocally, too, when it was most 
ominous and disheartening :— 


“Dost Mohamed, it is reported, had assembled his chiefs, and had 
declared his conviction that Ghuznee had fallen through treachery. He 
then asked them as to their intentions, and begged those who did not 
intend to support him to withdraw at once. They all replied, that they 
were true to his cause, and would support him against the British; but 
could not help suspecting an intention on his part to desert them. They 
said, ‘ Let us ask you, if you will stick by us?’ ” 


On the other hand, not to speak of the triumphant achievements 
of the British, their policy in an enemy’s country, and, we may be 
sure, their progress in public opinion, together with the weight of 
their gold, were operating with the power of a host of circum- 
stances among the disaffected and disunited; so that it was only 
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predatory stragglers that hung upon the skirts of our army. Indeed, 
the people of Cabool cordially welcomed the British, putting the 
utmost confidence in them. We have spoken of the policy of our 
troops to the population of the enemy’s country; and here isa 
general order which conveys a good idea of its nature :— 


‘* Requiring the troops and followers to be ‘ careful not to interfere with 
or insult the prejudices of the people of the country through which the 
army is about to advance.’ 

‘‘The mosques not to be entered by any one not of the faith of those 
by whom they have been erected. 

“The poles and flags by the way-sides are considered sacred by the 
people, being emblematical of the grave of a pilgrim; these are on no 
account to be removed. 

‘‘The surwans and others are to be directed to abstain from cutting 
fruit-trees for forage for their cattle, or for other purposes ; and signal 
example will be made on the spot of any one who may be detected in the 
act of committing this offence. 

‘Caution to European and Native soldiers from interfering, when in 
the bazaars or villages, with the women of the country ; quarrels and loss 
of life will attend a disregard of this warning. 

‘* The substance of the above order to be particularly explained to the 
troops, and proclaimed by tom-tom throughout the different bazaars and 
lines of the camp.” 


If these were the strict and positive regulations with respect to 
the property and the prejudices of a hostile people, not less judi- 
‘cious and severe were the orders when passing through the terri- 
tories of allies :— 


** While passing through the Punjab and protected Sikh States, all are 
required to abstain from killing pea-fowl, the neelghy, or the domestic 
pigeons, or from offending in any way the prejudices of the Sikhs; and 
the D. C. G. will prohibit, in the strictest manner, the slaughtering of 
cattle. 

‘* Major-General Thackwell and Brigadier Persse will use every means 
in their power in restraining camp-followers from injuring or trespassing 
on the cultivation ; and parties under the Provost-Marshal and his assist- 
ants must be early on the new ground daily, to plaee safeguards in the vil- 
lages and over the corn-fields. 

“The Provosts are enjoined to deal strictly with those they may find 
trespassing, or committing any act of oppression. 

‘* Officers commanding must remind their men that the army is passing 
through the territory of an ally; and that as the soldiers of that prince, 
from not possessing the same degree of discipline of which the British 
army can boast, may be more ready to enter into quarrels, and to make 
use of offensive expressions, it will be the duty of all to keep a guard on 
their temper, and to be careful not to allow themselves to be forced into 
collision with those whom the Government requires that they shall look 
upon as friends.” 
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We believe the system of Russian war is very different from all 
this; and therefore we can in part conceive that while the northern 
Autocrat’s attempt upon Khiva proved a failure, how that of the 
expedition to Afghanistan was brilliantly successful ; although the 
march was much longer, and the natural obstacles much greater. 
And here we shall quote the Major’s view of the result, and as 
respects the prospects of the Muscovite against India. He says,-— 


‘The result of the expedition will prove, that the difficulties of the 
invasion of India are far greater than have been supposed. The British 
Army had the resources of the country at its command, or it never could 
have replaced a great portion of the 33,000 animals which died, &c. 
during the campaign. This an invading army from Persia could not 
reckon on. ‘The friends of Shah Shoojah brought cattle to us. Were a 
Persian army now to invade Affghanistan, the camels, &c. would be 
driven away. We had two convoys of grain sent to our army from our 
provinces ; but, had we not, through the Shah’s possession of Candahar, 
obtained grain from the city (having only two or three days’ supplies on 
our arrival) and the coming crops of grain, we must have been starved! 
The quantity of grain required for our small army, and the great number 
of cattle required for its transport, prove that the feeding an army, ina 
country where the people only grow enough grain for their own support, 
is one of great difficulty. We nearly starved the inhabitants of Can- 
dahar. The greater the force sent to invade India, the more would the 
difficulties multiply. * * * The cavalry portion of an invading army 
would prove the most uncertain of reaching India, as every cavalry soldier 
requires for himself and horse six or seven times as much grain as the 
infantry soldier. I say grain, for the sheep would, as well as the cattle of 
the country, be driven out of reach. The British Government could 
collect on the Indus a much larger force than the invading one could 
bring to it, a considerable portion of which would be European Infantry. 
The native regiments in the Company’s army, with European officers, are 
superior to any troops in Asia, European excepted. The artillery of 
India is equal to any in the world perhaps, as the guns are chiefly manned 
by Europeans, and we could produce on the Indus three times the 


number of guns any invading force could transport to the banks of that 
river.” 


While hearty testimony, by a singularly competent authority, is 
thus borne to the army that may at any time be collected on the 
Indus, we feel assured that Major Hough’s volume will prove of 
service as a stimulant and as a guide to the officers in any other 
expedition that may have to contend with or chastise any other 
Asiatic power, or European, which may menace the British in 
India. 

We have not deemed it necessary to follow our author into the 
details of the re-establishment of Shah Shoojah, or of the stormings 
which preceded that event, and the transactions which accompanied 
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or have followed its accomplishment. But an anecdote may be 
introduced, having characteristic features, belonging to the affair at 
Ghuznee :— 


‘‘ Hyder Khan, the Governor, when he heard our first firing from the 
‘false attack,’ went to that quarter; but when he learnt that the British 
troops were entering the fort, he galloped back to the gateway, where he 
met some of the Europeans. He had a bayonet run through his kummer- 
bund, (waist-band,) and one of his attendants had a shot through his 
turban. At this moment his horse reared, and he was almost falling ; if 
he had, his life was gone. He recovered himself, and dashed away up to 
the citadel. He saw the place was lost; and he resolved to give himself 
up to the first British officer he saw, fearing the men would kill him. 
Captains A. W. Taylor and G. A. Macgregor passing by, he sent to tell 
them that he was in the citadel, and ready to give himself up on his life 
being spared. 

“ Hyder Khan, the Governor, who is only now about twenty-one years 
old, did not understand the probable effect which the explosion would 
produce: his chief gunner, a native of Hindostan, knew that there would 
be no use for his services any longer, and he escaped from the fort. He 
afterwards came in to us, and said, having served in forts attacked by the 
British in India, that ‘as soon as I heard the explosion, I knew the gate 
was blown open, and that you would storm the fort and take it without 
ca lade; and I thought it time to be off.’ ” 


Here are a few more general statements connected with the art 
of war :— 


* The great object in crossing a bridge, is to avoid crowding on it, so as 
to have the whole of the road-way covered at once. 

‘Infantry, if in a very close compact order, weigh more than the same 
space occupied by cavalry; as the spaces between the horses being 
greater than between men, the weight of the cavalry is proportionably less, 
It is even said that if a given extent of bridge be occupied by a gun, 
horses, &c., they bear with less weight on it than a close column of 
infantry. In many cases, cavalry dismount if the bridge has a weak 
road-way or the boats are not strong. Cavalry, therefore, should pass 
over by single files ; as, if the stream be strong and rushes with violence 
against the boats, the horses are apt to be frightened. Infantry should 
generally pass over by threes, or by small sections, with proper intervals 
between. Camels, &c. should pass over singly; and if unsteady, their 
loads must be taken off. If horses are unsteady, and likely to fight, by 
going two abreast confusion will be created.” 
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Art. 1V.—On the Dangerous Classes of the Population in Large Towns, 
and the Measures for their Amelioration. By H. A. Freener. 2 vols, 
Paris. 


We defer the observations which the present subject suggests to 
the latter part of the paper, and after we have introduced a few 
extracts, which we have found well translated in the Athenzeum. 
The following passage will indicate to our readers the scope and 
nature of that subject :—‘‘ Penal laws have for their exclusive 
object the repression of acts prejudicial to the collective interests of 
the community for which they are framed, or the particular interest 
of the individuals of which it is composed. Where there is neither 
substantive offence nor damage to another, the penal action does not 
lie; and here is the boundary line which separates the domain of 
the civil law from that of the moral. Yet, although the legislator 
has only made provision for those acts which the codes of nations 
have stigmatized as crimes, it is, nevertheless, true that such acts 
are the offspring of that relaxation or deprivation of morals which 
those codes do not reach, and that the condition of those morals is, 
in reality, the generating cause of crime or of virtue. This obser- 
vation proves how anxious an able and prudent statesman will be 
for the moral improvement of the country which he is called on to 
govern. In fact, in proportion as the manners of a people are in 
conformity with wholesome maxims as to what Is good and honest, 
will be the facility of ruling it. The morals of a nation, when they 
are well regulated, being generally more severe in their require- 
ments than its laws in their presumptions, it follows that the former 
contribute, by their influence, more than any other cause, to the 
good order of society, of which they are at once the firmest pillar 
and the richest ornament.” 

This is a subject which opens a wide field for fine speculation and 
curious illustration; and M. Frégner has treated it with very con- 
siderable ability and moral discernment. He first endeavours to disco- 
ver the amount and character of the viciousness which exists in large 
towns, Paris especially, and the share which particular classes furnish 
to that amount, and what is the nature of their specific contributions. 
And, secondly, we have the remedies and modes of prevention 
pointed out and discussed. Our extracts shall concern classes 
chiefly which are peculiar to France, or rather to its great central- 
ized representative city. The Chiffoniers are decidedly of this 
description, and here is our author’s account of the tribe :— 


“The extension which has, during the last thirty years, been commu- 
nicated to trade, in Paris, has given to the calling of the chiffonier a cer- 
tain importance—occupying though he does the lowest step on the ladder 
of industry. Men, women, or children, can readily exercise this calling, 
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which requires no apprenticeship, and whose instruments are as simple as 
its processes. A hooked stick, a pannier, and a lantern, constitute the 
entire stock in trade of the chiffonier. In order to gain, according to the 
season of the year, from 25 to 40 sous a day, the adult has generally to 
mike three rounds, two by day and one by night. Of these, the two 
first are made from five in the morning till nine, and from eleven till three 
in the afternoon,—and the third in the evening, from five till eleven, and 
sometimes till midnight. In the intervals between his circuits, he sorts 
the produce, which he calls his merchandise, and sells it to the general 
dealer, or the chiffonier-broker. Many of the latter keep lodging-houses 
for the ambulatory chiffoniers, who have no fixed domicile,—reserving the 
rez-de-chaussee (ground-floor) as a magazine for the objects of their com- 
merce. The pannier of the chiffonier is not merely the receptacle for the 
articles of his traffic,—it is likewise the depository of his food. From the 
mass of filth in which he deals, he selects whatever he can turn to his own 
use—roots for his soup—broken bits of bread—fruits—and generally 
whatever appears to be eatable. A curious subject of observation and 
study is that sorting, as well as the remarks with which it is seasoned 
when the dealer is in good humour,—which he generally is when his bas- 
ket is full. The chiffoniers inhabit the faubourgs—more particularly the 
quarters Saint-Jacques and Saint-Marceau, where the brokers have their 
establishments. If you traverse the Rue de |’Oursine and other streets 
of these faubourgs particularly inhabited by the chiffoniers, at their hours 
of returning from their circuits, you may judge of the nature of the ele- 
ments which compose their merchandise. Squatted beside his basket, the 
chiffonier will exhibit to you, with a grin, a huge beef bone, which has its 
value, as well as other articles no less costly ; and while he heaps up his 
piles upon the pavement, will tell you that his trade is ruined by compe- 
tition—that the kitchen-maids have lost all sense of humanity, turning all 
things to their own account, especially bones and broken glass, the 
valuable articles of the chiffonier’s industry. There are moments of good 
fortune and rejoicing even in the humble condition of this outcast ;—such 
as, when searching with his crook some yet untouched heap of rubbish, he 
catches the sparkle of a spoon, or a silver fork, flung carelessly away, in 
the mass, by an unlucky cook. Such rich discoveries are less rare than 
might be supposed; and he who profits thereby celebrates them by a 
copious repast at the barrier, whither he repairs, with joyous friends, in a 
hackney-coach—the coachman not being the least contented of the party. 
It were to be wished that all chiffoniers would adopt the habit of sifting 
their harvests in the open air, at any rate during fine weather. This, how- 
ever, is, unfortunately, not the case. Most of those who live as families, 
with their own furniture, have but one room. There they deposit the 
unclean produce of their researches, and there they sort them, in the 
midst, and with the aid, of their children. The floor is covered over with 
dirty rags, fragments of animal matter, glass, paper, &c. They are 
crowded in all corners of the room, and underneath the bed,—so that it 
is impossible to enter without being almost stifled by an odour which 
habit alone makes endurable. To increase still further the miasma that 
exhales from this impure booty, most of the chiffoniers keep a great dog, 
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and sometimes two, in their chambers, which they take with them in their 
nocturnal rounds. Amongst the number of those who live in lodgin 
houses, there are many who, from economy, sleep in the fields during the 
fine season. The daily gain of the chiffonier reaches from fifteen to 
twenty sous, and that of the children is about ten. Of the latter there are 
many who desert the paternal roof at the most tender age, and take to rag- 
gathering for their subsistence. Their life is wholly nomadic, and almost 
savage. They are remarkable for their daring and the brutality of their 
manners. At the expiration of a few years, they have become so entirely 
strangers to their families, that they have forgotten their fathers’ names 
and abodes, remembering only their own Christian names. The chiffon- 
iers, like all other trades, have their own shades and peculiarities of vice, 
which must not be overlooked. They are accustomed, like the working 
classes in general, to frequent the cabarets and places where strong liquors 
are sold. Like the others, and more than all the others, they affect an 
ostentatious expenditure in these places. Brandy has for the old, the 
females in particular, an attraction which is rivalled by no other ; and not 
always content with vin ordinaire, they call for mulled wine, and take 
great offence if it be deficient either in sugar or the aroma of the lemon. 
The keepers of the cabarets are not the persons least annoyed by this impro- 
vidence and sensuality—the rather that these drinkers have not always 
money enough for the full discharge of their account.”’ 


The following constitutes another peculiarity of Parisian life,— 
they may be called copying clerks :— 


** The offices, or sheds, of these public writers are for the most part esta- 
blished in the public paths. There are about 150 of them at Paris; and 
the number of the clerks whom they employ may be estimated at about 
600. Their shops or bureaux are scattered throughout the populous quar- 
ters of the capital. They abound principally in the interior of the Palais 
de Justice, its dependencies and its approaches. They are fed by the over- 
flow of the writings of advocates, notaries, &c., independently of the 
labour of drawing up letters and papers of various kinds, which present 
but a secondary source of emolument. These writers give to the persons 
whom they employ two-thirds of the price paid for the job, retaining to 
themselves the remaining third as their profit. The employés attached to 
a writing office are classed by numbers, so that the four or five first on the 
list are almost sure of having daily work, when the office itself is one in 
good practice. Their pay ranges from eight to fifteen francs a week ; but 
the more skilful amongst them, those in particular who excel in autography, 
can make as much as forty francs in the same time. Among them are 
persons of every description, driven from their occupations for idleness or 
breach of trust,—schoolmasters without pupils, subaltern officers dismissed 
from their regiments, sons of respectable families disowned by their rela- 
tions because of their disorders and the depravity of their habits, liberated 
convicts,—in a word, persons more or less literate, of all conditions, and 
composing the refuse and outcasts of society. Side by side with these, it 
is painful to behold young men of irreproachable characters and cultivated 
minds, whom want of fortune or employment, and at times unforeseen mis- 
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fortunes, have reduced to this occupation for subsistence. Amongst them 
are also to be seen respectable fathers of families. These latter classes are 
much sought after by the owners of these offices, and as much as possible 
are kept apart from the others. That separation, unfortunately very diffi- 
cult, on account of the ordinary dimensions of these places, is solicited by 
all the respectable portion of these copyists,—less even from a sense of 
delicacy and morality, than to avoid contact with men whose vicinity is 
rendered disgusting by their frightful state of filthiness. 

The leading vices of the depraved class of these writers are drunkenness, 
gluttony, gaming, and idleness. The more idle and corrupt amongst them 
live alternately by jobs and rapine. From this vicious class came Lace- 
naire,—celebrated alike for his crimes and his excesses. The habits of this 
miscreant bel-esprit, were those of a heartless and lawless Epicurean. One 
of the writers by whom he was most employed has described them to me. 
His principal propensities were gaming and good cheer; and what he failed 
to waste in the former, he consumed in the gratification of his gluttony— 
rich meats, and the early delicacies of the season, he must needs have. 
He spent from eight to ten francs on his breakfast or dinner. He was a 
passionate lover of coffee, of which he took five or six cups a day. 
Forgery and robbery purveyed for his appetites, his fancies, and his passion 
for play. At times he would return to labour; but towards the close of 
his criminal career, he had devoted himself body and soul to theft and 
murder. Before he had wholly broken with society, that is, while he was, 
still, an occasional worker in the offices of the public writers, he was in 
request for the neatness of his hand-writing and his rapidity. Sometimes, 
tempted by large pay, he would undertake the copying of a considerable 
piece of writing, and not quit it for four-and-twenty, or even eight-and- 
forty hours, excepting for his meals ; and then, having finished his job, 
he would throw away at play, or devour in a breakfast, the fruit of his 
tedious labour. Lacenaire was not a clerk, in the proper sense of that 
word ; to regular occupation he had a repugnance. He assumed the pen 
only at intervals, and in moments of distress—necessarily frequent with 
men of his character. Amongst the class of employés of whom we speak, 
it is not unusual to meet with individuals who join to the love of good 
cheer, habits of the most revolting obscenity. Their attire resembles that 
of no other man, for its filth and raggedness. The tatters of beggary offer, 
no doubt, a repulsive spectacle; but the disgust inspired by the appearance 
of the wretched is often redeemed by the humble sadness of their look and 
the beseeching tone of the voice. The repugnance awakened by the aspect 
of the writing clerk, foul in his garments, and at the same time fantastic in his 
appetites, has something insurmountable about it, like the sentiment experi- 
enced at the spectacle of an unclean object. It is worthy of observation, 
that the most skilful clerks belong to this category of dirty dram-drinkers. 
An old seaman was mentioned to me, gifted with a remarkable talent for 
autography ; who, in the very depth of winter, wore no shirt, hiding his 
nakedness by fastening his waistcoat over his breast with a pin. This 
half-clothed individual, whose nudity was accompanied by a state of filthi- 
hess quite disgusting, would frequently spend five or six francs for his 
dinner. These men inhabit the lowest class of lodging-houses, sleeping 
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on mattresses filled with vermin, at four sous the night. The indolent 
amongst this class of persons present a subject of study equally curious 
and instructive. Nothing can make these persons work but the apprehen- 
sion of dying with hunger. Labour and punishment (that is, actual chas- 
tisement) are to them one and the same thing. How many are there of 
these wretched copyists, who, well able, by moderate labour, to earn from 
twenty to thirty sous a day, content themselves with getting through just 
so much as will entitle them to six or eight. With them, to do nothing 
is supreme felicity. Careless about their nourishment, they breakfast on 
dry bread and water; and at the dinner hour, they repair to the lowest 
class of cookshop, where they procure a dish at the price of four sous. For 
two or three sous they obtain a hole to sleep in. The clothes of these 
wretched beings are threadbare, and so foul as to be infectious. If a pair of 
shoes has become indispensable, they repair to some office, where they earn 
two or three francs, with which they purchase a miserable covering, already 
half-worn out, for their feet. ‘The same with the other portions of their 
garments which will hold together no longer. The writing-contractors, 
though despising these brutalized and enervated beings, nevertheless avoid 
quarrelling with them, because in cases of extraordinary pressure of busi- 
ness they cannot do without them. Such is the sloth and indifference of 
these men, that, when such occasions do arise, the former are compelled 
to have recourse to the most pressing entreaties to procure their assistance. 
Can it be matter of surprise that such men attract to themselves, by a secret 
affinity, the malefactors of society, and are, in the same way, attracted 
towards them? Is it astonishing that they come, at length, to seek an 
increase to their meagre gains in the resource of fraudulent practices ? 


Surely we have not in “ the Great Metropolis” a class to match 
the one now to be described :— 


‘** Notwithstanding, however, that the malefactor-population of great 
cities (and this is true of all the capitals of the civilized world, as well as 
Paris) is covetous rather than sanguinary, it is not to be concealed that 
there exist, in the heart of Paris, beings whose brutality and depravity 
have indurated and made ferocious their hearts; who prowl through society, 
risking all for all, and ready to dye their hands in blood, at the first ery, 
or sign of resistance, on the part of the unhappy beings whom they plun- 
der. This sanguinary disposition,—which the robbers of Paris refuse to 
attribute to any other than rustic and savage malefactors recently arrived 
from the provinces,—is, nevertheless, as conspicuously displayed by certain 
individuals, strangers to the manners of the country, and born of the filth 
of large towns. “These latter abandon themselves to murder less from 
cruelty than bravado. They are cut-throats, ready, at all moments, for the 
consummation of any fearful deed. With a satanic laugh, they sport with 
the lives of their fellows, and affect to abate the price of their assassinations, 
that they may ape disinteresteduess in crime. This cold-blooded and 
systematic disposition towards murder is the very height of ruffianism. It 
has never exhibited itself but in a few men, gangrened by vice, or by that 
anti-social propagandism which is organized in prisons—a propagandism 
which has its teachers, its traditions, and—will it be believed 2—its honours. 
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These bandits are dreaded even by their own accomplices; for, generally 
speaking, even the most vicious natures shrink from a murder committed, 
in cold blood, on the person of an unoffending man whom they had marked 
for robbery. We have known malefactors, whom the sword of justice has 
since reached, ostentatiously affect to scale the house of their victim, by 
night, pipe in mouth, after having passed the day in making the dreadful pre- 
parations for their crime, amid copious Bacchic libations and ferocious mirth. 
Others are mentioned, who, having, by the issue of false bills of exchange, 
payable at their own dw ellings, found means to bring themselves into com~ 
munication with the receiving clerks of rich banking-houses, employed 
themselves in whetting, on the floor of their chamber, while waiting for 
the arrival of him whom they had planned to plunder, the instrument “with 
which they were to strike their victim. Calmness and daring in the work 
of murder are the characteristics of these wretched men. To such an extent 
have they carried these fearful qualities, that there have been those amongst 
them who, by their own confession, have not trembled to pass at the theatre 
the evening of that day on which they had committed the double crime of 
theft and assassination. Others, on the day following, have arranged a 
party of pleasure, and then, at table, have alluded, by horrid jests, and in 
the language peculiar to their craft, to the dreadful circumstances of the 
murder of yesterday.” 


Our two remaining extracts belong to the department of remedies, 
and are suggestive :— 


‘Amongst the many ministers who have held office during the last 
twenty-three years, there are few who, amidst the cares and agitations of 
political life, have reflected that social authority was instituted, not merely 
for the repression of acts, but for the direction also of the national will. 
Though the heads of families and the priest be the natural and privileged 
depositaries of that power, it cannot be doubted that the public authority 
being the legal dispenser of rewards and punishments, it is a portion of its 
duty to see that the popular dispositions are wholesome and tending 
towards good. The necessity of such care on its part once acknowledged, 
the effects of that surveillance can only manifest themselves by rewards or 
punishments. Hitherto, the former of these has been employed only with 
political views, or for the protection of material interests, as exhibited in 
the prizes distributed by governments at the Exhibitions of Manufacturing 
Products. But moral interests have been abandoned to themselves. No 
stimulus or recompense has been applied to these. A sort of false delicacy, 
or rather deplorable pruriency, seems to have fascinated the public, the 
press, and the authorities themselves,—so that, instead of enlarging upon 
acts of devotedness and virtue, they scarcely venture to notice the few 
instances of distinctions conferred upon their authors. The age might be 
said to have arrived at the extreme of Christian humility, if it were not too 
clear that, under this apparent refinement of modesty and delicacy, there 
lies a chilling egotism, or a secret dislike to hear the praises of a disin- 
terestedness and active charity which the majority have not resolution to 
practise themselves. It should be the part of the government, to revive 
in the hearts of the people, the enthusiasm for virtue, by regularly publish- 
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ing, in the journals under its control, all acts which honour humanity, and 
which it has judged worthy of public acknowledgment. ‘The distinction 
conferred on such acts should be as public as the acts themselves. Hitherto 
the government has been lavish in its decorations to courage, talent, poli- 
tical influence, and civil services: let it bestow its decorations, also, upon 
goodness—that goodness which extends itself abroad, and whose liberalities, 
distributed with judgment and justice, convey to the laborious classes a 
portion of those comforts which lighten the burthen of life, and which the 
existing arrangements of civilization dole out to them with a parsimony so 
cruel. God forbid that I should be the encourager of ostentation and 
parade in matters on which secrecy and silent sympathy shed such a grace! 
To no man is the modesty in which the benevolent man loves to wrap his 
good deeds more beautiful than to me. Still, the gratitude of the parties 
served, and the public feeling of what is honestly due to such men, ma 
surely proclaim the benefit: without doing violence to the feelings of the 
benefactor. Beware, lest out of the shrinking modesty and too great deli- 
cacy of the true philanthropist, the charlatan make his profit; lest, by 
omitting to reward the simple and virtuous man who hides his deeds, you 
make charity a traffic in the hands of the interested and designing !” 


Again, and belonging to the means which M. Frégier recommends 
as a branch of his educational system :— 


“The singing classes have a relation to the amusements of the people; 
and for this reason it is, perhaps, that they have been judged less favour- 
ably than those courses of instruction which had reference to objects 
purely utilitarian. It has been said that they are not in harmony with the 
condition of those for whom they are designed. The objection is not a 
conclusive one; for the most brilliant airs of our operas are daily hawked 
about our streets and sung in our highways. These airs, caught flying, if 
we may so express ourselves, by the workmen, are repeated by them in 
their workshops and garrets. Why forbid them access to the punctuated 
music and accentuated harmonies of scientific composition, when you can- 
not prevent their seizing, and rendering often with great taste, by their 
musical instinct alone, the airs which float through the works of our great- 
est masters? The municipal administration, depend on it, is walking in a 
wise direction—and let us offer no obstacle! It may not, as yet, have 
fully satisfied itself as to the utility of the moral and civil effects which 
will result from the funds granted for the establishment of these music 
classes ; for, unhappily, there is, even amongst the enlightened, a disposi- 
tion to believe that the people are not susceptible of the charm of noble or 
refined amusements, or of emotions which are purely intellectual. Yet it 
is a fact in evidence, that such amusements have an irresistible attraction 
for them. I am anxious to point out this error, and call attention to the 
facts which attest it, because it is most mischievous. In truth, our rulers 
and political economists have reflected too little on the moral bearing of 
public amusements—on those especially adapted to the labouring classes. 
Yet, amusement of some kind is a necessity of all ages and all conditions. 
The poorer a man is, and the more he is the slave of toil, the more need- 
ful it is that he should find diversion and refreshment of some kind for 
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his weary spirit, and the more important that he should find it in en- 
joyments which are not sensual, and which, while they soothe his 
senses, refine them. The human heart is naturally so unquiet, mo- 
rose, and jealous a thing—so apt to make self the centre of all its 
thoughts and sentiments, that the happiest man is he who can most 
frequently find the means of escaping from his own narrow personality, 
to fix his attention on something which is not himself. Interest him 
in the recital of some noble action, excite him by verses or songs which 
give expression to lofty sentiments or paint the beautiful features of 
natural scenery, and you will see him rejoicing in his own emotions, mas- 
tered and melted by the omnipotence of the arts. Music, the most seduc- 
tive and purest of them all, is calculated more than all to exercise a sway 
over the popular heart, raising therein sensations alternately glowing and 
refined. The historical monuments of antiquity universally attest the 
influence of this art as a means of civilization. Why, then, should we 
reject a means so powerful, at a moment when the springs of morals are 
so weakened amongst us? Governments which seek to secure the affec- 
tions of the masses will do well to attract their confidence by procuring for 
them, as far as the power lies in their hands, work, education, and amuse- 
ment. Let the industrious poor, when assailed by the solicitations of the 
factories, be able to reply,—‘ We, too, have our share in the distribution 
of the social enjoyments ; that share is adapted to our simple tastes and 
proportioned to our scanty leisure. With it we are content; and, far 
from striking at a social condition of things in which we hold an honour- 
able place, we are ready to defend it against every species of attack.’ For 
myself, I feel satisfied that the administration has rightly apprehended the 
wants of the people; it has justly felt that the labourer must have some 
diversion from his labour. His leisure hours it has sought to fill up ina 
manner which should be agreeable while it was useful; and, in that 
design, it has created this great and admirable system of scholastic insti- 
tutions, appropriated to different sexes and various ages,—and of which 
the musical one is, in my opinion, neither the least brilliant nor the least 
moral. Iam firmly persuaded that the singing-schools are worthy of all 
favour, and fit objects of the munificence of the municipal councils.” 


In many educational establishments on the Continent, music and 
chanting constitute a prominent branch. The fact is that music is 
not only a means of affording pleasurable emotions, but a language 
adapted to the expression of the most lively and varied sentiments 
of our nature. Singing, it has been justly observed, which com- 
bines melody with the power of language, is one of the most forci- 
ble means of communicating our own inward feelings, and of acting 
upon the feelings of others. Indeed singing, while naturally de- 
lightful to us, may be made the cause of much good or much evil, 
according to its style and object. ‘ It is capable,” says the director 
of the Normal school of the Canton de Vaud, “ of following up the 
impulse of the noblest feelings of our heart; of exciting within us 
gentle, profound, and religious emotions; of soothing our griefs and 
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troubles, and filling us with a generous ardour for the performance 
of our duties; but it may also debilitate and degrade the mind, 
exercise a seductive influence over the imagination, and mislead it 


into many errors. Of how much importance is it then, that if 


taught it should be ina manner most wholesome to the feelings 
oa morals, and by so directing it as to seize on the best principles 
of human nature. 

The same person goes on to say, in a publication formerly noticed 
in the Monthly Review, concerning the establishment with which 
he is connected, that lessons on the principles of music are given 
to the pupils to such an extent, and with such explanations, as 
very often to enable them to teach the important study themselves, 
Gradual exercises accompany and explain the theory, either given 
to each pupil separately, or by making them sing in parts. The 
pupils generally make greater progress, he says, in the science of 
music than in the art of singing; for that art, he remarks, is very 
difficult in a country where the ear is not accustomed from infancy 
to harmonious national airs. Then the taste for music is not 
given to all, and of those who do possess it, some have it in a de- 
fective degree. Still, education will do much to supply the want, 
and tend to modulate and regulate the voice of the singer, so that 
almost any one may appear to enter into the spirit of the language 
of music. This gentleman continues, and says that much good 
appears to be done in the schools he directs by the study and prac- 
tice in question. ‘‘ It tends to form the taste, to soften the cha- 
racter, and give more life to the thoughts of the pupils; whilst by 
uniting them more intimately together, and affording an agreeable 
recreation from severer studies, it gives them a cheerful tone.” ‘I 
often hear them,” he adds, *‘ of an evening, after their tasks are 
over, or between their lessons, sing in chorus ; ; and this harmony 
reaching me where I am at work, so far from interrupting me, 
seems to assist to make my study light. I remember when this 
was not the case, and therefore there must be improvement.” From 
this account, as well as from Frégier’s notices of the French muni- 
cipal administration, it will be seen that our continental neighbours 
are bestirring themselves in a salutary direction in one great and 
refined department of national education. 

And while on this subject, although somewhat incidentally intro- 
duced by us, we have pleasure in being able to invite attention to 
the progress that is being made under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee of Council, intrusted with the distribution of the money 
granted by the British Parliament for the purposes of education. 
We at present particularly refer to the late publication of ‘ Wil- 
helm’s Method of Teaching Singing, adapted to English Use. By 
John Hullah,” at the instance of the committee. When recently 
on the subject of vocal instruction to the people, we noticed Mr. 
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Hullah’s plan, its excellence, and his fitness for the office to which 
he had been appointed. At that time his rapid success was, to the 
astonishment of many, exemplified at Exeter Hall; and now we 
have a work which begins at the beginning of the science as well as 
art of music; assuming, in fact, that not only pupil but teacher is 
entirely ignorant of both; so that a child may be taught by the 
work how to read from notes, just as he would learn to become 
familiar with print, and thus become a good sight-singer. And 
when the day arrives that numbers of the rising generation have 
been enabled, through the means that are now digested, and are in 
the course of being perfected—and as guided by the excellent 
progressive lessons in this publication—to appreciate and make use 
of the noble English compositions that are in existence, but which 
are all but forgotten and buried—then England will become a 
vocal nation, and the social habits of the people will realize the 
happy condition, we are convinced, contemplated by M. Frégier, 
and every enlightened philanthropist. 

But “the Dangerous Classes of Large Towns” furnish a vast 
number of facts, and are, as the subject is treated by the author 
of the extracts before us, rendered suggestive of a great variety 
of lessons, bearing upon every branch of moral and political 
science. And this statement will be seen to have ample grounds 
to support it, when it is observed that M. Frégier does not con- 
fine his classes to those constituted by persons whom penal laws 
can alone reach, but embraces those also of whom such laws take 
no cognizance in civilized communities, and yet are the foster- 
spheres of crime. What, then, are the moral and political means 
that can be practically applied to stem the tide of vice, and also to 
resist or neutralize that relaxation of principle whence vice has its 
votaries and crime its supply? Have systems of philosophy, have 
state religions, been effectual remedies? ‘This cannot be said 
either of France or of England, nor of any other nation. Is there, 
therefore, nothing for governments, for legislators, to do, but to 
look on in despair, and let society take its fill—its full swing ? 

M. Frégier would not counsel such an inactive attitude on the 
part of governments ; but his suggestions would also require the 
co-operation of the elevated in rank, of capitalists, and of large 
employers, along with an enlarged and anxiously contrived system 
of education; in short, the simultaneous efforts and expressions of 
sympathy for all classes as would consolidate and charm society at 
large. If all such interests and influences were to unite, the want 
of ‘employment, the consequent want of the necessaries of life, and 
the sure concomitants, idleness, temptation, and crime, would be 
comparatively unknown; so that whatever might be the phase of 
society when such remedies were heartily applied —whatever its 
features of vice and corruption—legislation, government, and phi- 
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lanthropy would be able to lend their aid to religion, and to change 
the face of the moral and political spheres in any city. 

To us, M. Frégier appears to have looked widely around him, 
and to have closely examined details. He seems also to have his 
eye generally upon practical measures, and to pay much respect to 
facts. Perhaps his views may be regarded as too lofty, his princi- 
ples as exacting too much, or rather as being of a nature not to 
obtain recognition. But surely the excellence of what is advocated 
ought not to furnish a reason for its rejection, but, on the contrary, 
that it should be more strenuously urged. From what we have seen 
of his work, we are satisfied that it is calculated to effect good for 
large towns, were it but by stimulating inquiry into the condition 
of the poor, the abandoned, and the depraved classes. Assuredly 
his facts and his suggestions are of arresting import. 





Art. V.—The Philosophy of Mystery. By W.C. Denpy. London: 


Longman and Co. 


Ir may be thought to sound like a contradiction in terms to apply 
the term Philosophy or Science to unravelling that which is myste- 
rious; that is, to explaining the kind of connexion which exists 
between the material and the spiritual—the natural and the super- 
natural. Nevertheless, that there is a connexion between these 
worlds will not be doubted by any one who entertains the ordinar 
notions about the relationship which soul bears to body, and who 
places the qualities of these subjects of contemplation under distinct 
heads. To be sure it is just as true that many affect to despise 
whatever belief transcends their reasoning powers, or which they 
cannot describe, with equal distinctness, as any thing which has 
material form (and thus prove themselves to be as self-conceited as 
they are likely to be found disingenuous should their faith be put to 
the test) ; as it is notorious that monstrous abuses have been prac- 
tised upon human credulity, and that some of the most disastrous 
opinions are superstitions and have obtained currency. However, 
neither facts nor faith will be overturned by such extravagances ; 
nor do we fail to recognise it to be not merely a fair field for philo- 
sophy to speculate concerning the boundaries of each world, but we 
think analogical reasoning may instructively, and, we are certain, 
entertainingly, be brought to bear on the theme. 

Without resorting to the pages of Revelation, or to religious dis- 
pensations, which have been confirmed by many miracles, frequently 
presenting beings wonderfully different from any to whom our 
earthly state has given birth, we believe that most people are con- 
vinced that what is generally understood by the terms supernatural 
agencies have interfered with the affairs of this our earthly condi- 
tion—nay, that they themselves have been the objects of unseen 
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intercourse ; that we live in a world where the immortal soul has 
sometimes real communings with spirits commissioned by the Great 
Spirit to warn and to inspire. There are more things in the course 
of God’s providence towards man and the material universe, Just as 
there is in heaven, than every one’s philosophy has dreamt of. The 
great difficulty is how to dream or to philosophize relative to what 
is so abstruse, so ideal, so indistinctly perceived, and, we may add, 
so generally imperfectly, or with such exaggerations, made the sub- 
ject of report. In cases of the kind, perfect belief does not cast out 
fear, but increases it; so that the only person who could be compe- 
tent to speak with certainty in reality. becomes a bad witness. The 
consequence is that the sober inquirer is left to the guidance of 
such metaphysicians and collectors of reports as Mr. Dendy, who, 
whatever may be the fidelity displayed in the way of anecdotes, are 
very apt to indulge in inferences that are unsound and unwarranted ; 
probably proceeding upon some false principle, such as that a mor- 
bid condition of the body must account for every supernatural idea, 
or that there is, @ priori, a satisfactory objection to the belief in 
spiritual communications with man in his flesh and blood condition. 
It is always difficult to apprehend the exact philosophy of any sub- 
ject: must not the case be much more perplexed when that subject 
is mystery itself? nor has Mr. Dendy succeeded so as to put us in 
a clearer position than we were before; having rather, on the other 
hand, frequently bewildered us, appearing, in fact, not to have felt 
confident in the course he was steering, or seen distinctly his own 
way. The work, however, is elegantly written, although the 
attempt to account for the superstitions of the uneducated and the 
nervous will, we suspect, find few converts. The facts are nume- 
rous and often very curious, although sometimes threadbare, and on 
other occasions far from well authenticated. We have only further 
to mention, that the matter is thrown into the form of dialogue, 
the anecdotes being dexterously enough introduced into the argu- 


ments of the different parties, who entertain various ideas and prac- 
tical conclusions. 


We first of all quote our author’s method of explaining, ac- 


cording to intelligible principles, the causes of, or the belief in, 
ghosts :— 
g : 


‘* On this scroll I have sketched an arrangement of phantoms or ghosts, 
in two grand classes. 


Ghosts of the Mind’s Eye, or Phantasma. 


Illusive perception, or ocular Conversion of natural objects into 
spectra. phantoms. 


Illusive conception, or spectral , 
illusion. \ Crealion of phantoms. 
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Ghosts of the Eye, or Optical Illusion. 


Refraction. 


Atmospheric. Si liatlen 


Gases. 
Lenses and mirrors. 
Disease of the eye. 


‘Tn the first class there is no real or palpable object; or, if there be, it 
is not what it appears ; the illusion is but the reality of romance, depend- 
ing altogether on excited or disordered conditions of the mind: the source, 
therefore, either of bright or gloomy phantoms, as the mood may be. On 
this scroll I have recorded those moods of mind, which, excited by memory 
or association, or influenced by such casualties as solitude, moonlight, 
darkness, or localities of interest, or the poring over tales of horror at mid- 
night, may be considered the predisposing causes of illusion. Such are— 


Temperament — Credulity, 
Enthusiasm, 
Superstition, 
Timidity, 
Imagination, 
Poetic frenzy, 

{xcitement — Sympathy, 

Exalted joy, 
Deep grief, 
Love, 
Hatred, 
Protracted anxicty, 
Delirium of fever, 
Delirium of alcohol, 
Delirium of narcotics, 
Exhaustion, 
Disease of the brain, 


** The second ciass, which are spectres or ghosts of the eye, may be 
scientifically explained by the laws which govern the material world. 
These are the only substantial ghosts which I can grant to my friend. 
The objects themselves exist, and are exactly as they appear. ‘The phi- 
losopher regards them as interesting exceptions to general rules, from 
peculiar combinations of natural causes. The unlearned will term them 
preternatural phenomena, simply because they are of uncommon occur- 


rence. But which among the works of divine creation is not a phe- 
nomenon ?” 


Now Mr. Dendy holds that it is not difficult to discriminate 


between the causes mentioned ; saying that their nature may be 
proved by simple experiment. 


** Optical illusion will be doubled,” he says, “* by a straining or altering 
of the axis of the eyes; and by turning round, as they are removed from 
the axis of vision, they will disappear. So, indeed, will those of the second 
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class, which are real objects converted into phantoms by mental excite- 
ment or disorder. But in the purely metaphysical ghost or phantom, the 
change of position or locality will not essentially dispel the illusion (the 
spectrum following, as it were, the motion of the eye): because it exists 
in the mind itself, either as a faint or transient idea, or a mere outline, 
fading perhaps in a brighter light, or as the more permanent and con- 
firmed impression of insanity (unchanged even by ‘ brilliant glare’), or 


from the day ~dream of the castle-builder, to the deep and dreadful delusion 
of the maniac.” 


I’rom the character of the subject, as well as from the mode of 
treatment pursued by our author, a large portion of his pages con- 
sists of anecdotes, all more or less striking, some of them romantic, 
and not a few that are startling. We extract specimens. ‘The first 
that comes to hand carries us into antiquity. 


‘‘The demon, or the guardian angel of Socrates, was also a prophetic 
mentor—not only to the sage himself, but even to his companions in his 
presence ; and the slighting of its counsel often brought regret to those 
who were the subjects of its warning. 

*‘In the minds of Xenophon and Plato its influence was devoutly 
believed, and from the hive of the Attic bee I steal this honied morsel :— 
‘One Timarchus, a noble Athenian, being at dinner in company with 
Socrates, he rose up to go way, which Socrates observing, bade him sit 
down again, for, said he, the demon has just now given me the accustomed 
sign. Some little time after, Timarchus offered again to be gone, and 
Socrates once more stopped him, saying, he had the same sign repeated to 
him. At length, when Socrates was earnest in discourse, and did not mind 
him, Timarchus stole away; and, in a few minutes after, committed 
a murder, for which, being carried to execution, his last words were, 


‘That he had come to that untimely end for not obeying the demon of 
Socrates.’ ” 


Our next is of a kind to set the hair of the credulous on end :— 


‘“‘ This is the story of Otto, a Bavarian gentleman, of passionate nature, 
mourning for his wife. On one of his visits to her tomb, a mournful voice, 
which murmured, ‘ A blessed evening, Sir!’ came o’er his ear; and while 
his eyes fell on the form of a young chorister, he placed a letter in his 
hands and vanished. His wonder was extreme, while he read this mysteri- 
ous despatch, which was addressed ‘ To my dear husband, who sorrows for 
his wife,’ and signed, ‘'This, with a warm hand, from the living Bertha,’ 
and appointing an interview in the public walk. Thither, on a beautiful 
evening, sped the Bavarian, and there, among the crowd, sat a lady covered 
bya veil. With a trembling voice he whispered ‘ Bertha,’ when she arose, 
and, with her warm and living arm on his, returned to his once desolate 
home. There were odd thoughts, surmises, and wonderings, passing 
among the friends of Otto, and suspicions of a mock funeral and a solemn 
cheat; but all subsided as time stole over, and their wedded life was with- 
out a cloud: until a paroxysm of his rage one fatal day was vented on the 
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lady, who cried, ‘This is me! what if the world knew all !’—with this 
broken sentence she vanished from the room. In her chamber, whither 
the search led, erect, as it were gazing on the fire, her form stood; but 
when they looked on it in front, there was a headless hood, and the clothes 
were standing as if enveloping a form, but no body was there! Need I 
say, that a thrill of horror crept through all at the mystery, and a fear at 
the approach of Otto, who, though deeply penitent, was deserted by all 
but a graceless reprobate, his companion, and his almoner to many a 
stranger, who knew not the unhallowed source of bounty ?” 


Somewhat similar will be the effect of the following on the imagi- 
nation of the superstitious :— 


‘There was a proud and wealthy prince in Gwyneth, when the beautiful 
isle was under the rule of the Cymri. At his palace gate a voice was once 
heard echoing among the mountains these words: ‘ Edivar a ddaw’— 
Repentance will come. The prince demanded ‘ When ?’ and in the rolling 
thunder the voice was again heard, ‘ At the third generation.’ Nothing 
daunted, the wicked lord lived on, committing plunder and all evil excesses, 
and laughing to scorn the holy hymns in the churches. A son and heir 
was born to him, and there was a gorgeous assemblage in the hall of beau- 
tiful ladies and high-born nobles, to celebrate the festival of his birth. It 
was midnight, when in the ear of an old harper, a shrill voice whispered, 
‘ Edivar, Edivar ;’ and a little bird hovered over him, and flew out of the 
palace in the pale moonshine: and the harper and the little bird went toge- 
ther into the mountains. The bird flitted before him in the centre of the 
moon’s disc, and warbled its mournful cry of ‘ Edivar’ so plaintively, that 
the old man thought of the shriek of his little child Gwenhwyvar, as she 
sunk beneath the waters of Glaslyn. On the top of the mountain he sank 
down with weariness, and the little bird was not with him; all was silent, 
save the cataract and the sheep-bells on the mountain side. In alarm at 
the wild solitude around him, he turned towards the castle, but its lordly 
towers had vanished, and in the place of its woods and turrets there was a 
waste of rolling waters—with his lone harp floating on their surface.” 


Again :— 


* From Walton’s Lives I select the following fragment; it is a vision of 
Dr. Donne, the metaphysician, whose wife died after the birth of a dead 
child. ‘Sir Robert (Drury) returned about an hour afterwards. He found 
his friend in a state of ecstacy, and so altered in his countenance, that he 
could not look upon him without amazement. The doctor was not able 
for some time to answer the question, what had befallen him; but, after a 
long and perplexed pause, at last said, ‘I have seen a dreadful vision 
since I last saw you. 1 have seen my dear wife pass twice by me through 
this room, with her hair hanging about her shoulders, and a dead child in 
her arms: this have I seen since I saw you.’ To which Sir Robert 
answered, ‘Sure, Sir, you have slept since I went out, and this is the 
result of some melancholy dream, which I desire you to forget, for you 
are now awake.’ Donne replied, ‘I cannot be more sure that I now live, 
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than that I have not slept since I saw you; and am as sure that, at her 
second appearing, she stopped, looked me in the face, and vanished.’ ”’ 


We select the following instances of real illusion :— 


‘In 1834, Marie Pau was admitted into the hospital at Bordeaux, her 
left hand and arm covered with deep and bleeding gashes, its tendons pro- 
jecting, and the bones broken. She had, in her sleep, gone into a loft to 
cut wood with a hedging bill. Thinking she was cutting the wood, she 
had hacked her fore-arm and hand, until she fainted away, and fell bathed 
in her blood. She had felt no pain, but merely had a sensation as if the 
parts were pricked with pins.” 

‘* But from Marcus Donatus we read the following case of still more 
melancholy interest ; another illustration of your question, dear Castaly :— 

“** Vicentinus believed himself too large to pass one of his doorways. 
To dispel this illusion, it was resolved by his physician that he should be 
dragged through this aperture by force. This erroneous dictate was 
obeyed; but, as he was forced along, Vicentinus screamed out in agony, 
that his limbs were fractured, and the flesh torn from his bones. In this 


dreadful delusion, with terrific imprecations against his murderers, he 
died.’ ”’ 


Many have been the delusions of monomania, and not the least 
extravagant are described in the passage we now copy out. 


‘¢ The Reverend Simon Brown died with the conviction that his rational 
soul was annihilated by a special fiat of the Divine will; and a patient 
in the Friends’ ‘ Retreat,’ at York, thought he had no soul, heart, or 
lungs.—Such illusions are sometimes excited by wounds of the brain. 
A soldier of the field of Austerlitz was struck with a delirious conviction 
that he was but an ill-made model of his former self. ‘ You ask how 
Pére Lambert is,’ (he would say ;) ‘ he is dead, killed at Austerlitz ; that 
you now see is a mere machine, made in his likeness.’ He would then 
often lapse into a state of catalepsy insensible to every stimulus. Dr. 
Mead tells us of an Oxford student, who ordered the passing bell to be 
rung for him, and went himself to the belfry to instruct the ringers. He 
returned to his bed only to die. A Bourbon prince thought himself dead, 
and refused to eat until his friends invited him to dine with Turenne and 
other French heroes long since departed. ‘There was a tradesman who 
thought he was a seven-shilling piece, and advertised himself thus: ‘ If 
my wife presents me for payment, don’t change me.’— Bishop Warburton 
tells us of a man who thought himself a goose pie; and Dr. Ferriday, of 
Manchester, had a patient who thought he had swallowed the devil. So 
indeed thought Luther. As in Hudibras, 


Did not the devil appear to Martin 
Luther in Germany for certain ? 


In Paris there lived a man who thought he had with others been guillo- 


tined, and when Napoleon was emperor, their heads were all restored, but 
in the scramble he got the wrong one.” 
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Napoleon himself, it is well known, was the victim of superstition 
and strange notions about destiny. Indeed the chapter of coinci- 
dences in his history was calculated to make a deep impression 
upon his mind, as may be gathered from the paragraph we now 
quote. 


* In the eventful life of Napoleon, the number 18 was associated 
with so many important events, that you will scarce deny something more 
than casualty. Such were, the engagement from which he assumed the 
consulate: that of Torlina on the river Beresina: the battles of Leipsic 
and of Waterloo; which were all fought on the 18th of the month. On 
that day also his corpse was landed on St. Helena: and on the 18th also 
the Belle Poule sailed with his remains for France.” 


Every now and then, and within the precincts or vicinity of 
London, we hear of supernatural appearances or sounds. But the 
other day Windsor was driven from its propriety by a visitation of 
the latter description ; but we shall close with something of the 
former kind. 


**Seme years ago the town of Reading was thus bewildered. On the 
loaves were seen the most mysterious signs. On one, a skeleton’s head 
and cross-bones; on another, the word ‘ resurgam ;’ on another, a date of 
death was marked in deep impressions. The loaves of course were, by 
some mysterious influence, the vehicles of solemn warning from the Deity. 
The baker was churchwarden of St. Giles’s; his oven needed flooring, and, 
winking at the sacrilege, he stole the flat inscribed tombstones from the 
churchyard, and therewith floored his oven. From the inscriptions of these 
stones the loaves took their mystic impressions,” 


We have now only to append to our concluding extract that the 
organization of man’s senses, the predominating indulgence of some 
particular passion, nay, that the superstitious education and habits 
of which many are the victims,—even the whole array of described 
delusions—do not appear to us to account for the spiritual phe- 
nomena that have been sometimes witnessed by persons of unques- 
tioned truth; that the materialism which in these days prevails is 
not unmixed gain to philosophy or morals; and that while after the 
completion of the canon of Scripture and of the revealed code we 
do not seem to have grounds for trusting to dreams and angelic 
visitations for the communication of the Divinity’s mind, yet that 
it would be too much for any man to pronounce all Heaven’s deal- 
ings with his immortal creatures to be confined to the avenues of 
ordinary sense, or to assert that God is limited in his modes and 
kinds of suggestion according to human notions of occasion, pro- 
priety, and necessity. 























Art. VI.—Jetters from Abroad to Kindred at Home. By Miss 


Sepewick. 2 vols. London: Moxon. 


Tue author of “ Hope Leslie,” and other works, which are full of 
nature and moral instruction, breathing, too, a perfectly national 
character, stands at the head of American female writers, and has a 
well-earned English reputation. It was a happy thought of hers to 
come to the parent country, and to visit the continent of the Old 
World; and not less So, although a matter of course, to describe 
the impressions she received whilst amongst us. ‘These impressions 
are given with uncommon simplicity and communicative plainness ; 
and yet they are of the kindliest sort, having also a quaint and cha- 
racteristic elegance about them that is as fresh as it is pointed. 

It is a hackneyed observation to say that it is good for any people 
to see themselves in the mirror of strangers. But there are none 
that picture the English who are so peculiarly situated for this office 
as our American brethren and offspring ; the very degrees of rela- 
tionship existing between the two nations producing niceties of 
feeling, and begetting occasions for observation, which no other 
foreigners can understand or detect. No doubt this relationship 
has given rise to many jealousies and prejudices, the majority of 
tourists from the one country to the other having indulged in dislikes 
and misrepresentations. The present writer, ‘however, furnishes a 
delightful exception to this practice, and ought to become a model 
hereafter. There is not a bitter representation in her book, although 
she is as unreserved as the most garrulous of her predecessors. 
There are even very few preconceived errors, and hardly any but 
the most natural and amiable predilections. Nay, these predilec- 
tions and expectations, in as far as England is concerned, are those 
of filial affection for a parent of whom the daughter has been led to 
cherish the fondest and most reverential feclings, but whom she 
had never seen, or actually known, except in the representations of 
the most gifted and the most admiring. Therefore it was that, 

“when I touched English ground, I could have fallen on my knees 
and kissed it ; but a wharf is not quite the locale for such a demon- 
stration, and spectators operate like strait jackets upon enthusiasm ; 
so I contented myself with a mental salutation of the home of our 
fathers, the native land of one of our dearest friends, and the birth- 
place of ‘the bright, the immortal names’ that we have venerated 
from our youth upward. ¥ 

It was at Portsmouth, on the 4th of June, 1839, that the party 
landed, where “ every thing looks novel and foreign to us; the 
quaint "forms of the old, sad-coloured houses; the arched, antique 

gateways, the royal busts niched in an old wall; the very dark 
colouring of the foliage, and the mossy stumps of ‘the trees. We 
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seem to have passed from the fresh bright youth to the old age of 
the world. The forms and colouring of the people are different 
from ours. They are stouter, more erect, and more sanguine.” 

These two short passages, which we have thrown into our larger 
type, will already have prepared our readers for highly agreeable 
Letters, and the variety of impressions which an experienced 
thinker, observer, and writer, is sure to note; while the raciness of 
the manner, and the graphic ease with which everything is commu- 
nicated, double the charm of the book. 

Nothing seems to have escaped the notice of, Miss Sedgwick on 
her first landing; nothing that did not afford an occasion for con- 
trasting and comparing. ‘“ We ate,” she says, ‘‘ with Dalgetty 
appetites our first English dinner; soup, salmon, mutton-chops, 
and everything the best of its kind, and served as in a private 
gentleman’s house; and, alas! with an elegance and accuracy found 
in few gentlemen’s houses in our country. We have plenty of 
gentlemen, but gentlemen’s servants are with us rare birds.” After 
a longer acquaintance with Old England, and many opportunities 
of studying life, of the higher, as well as of the literary circles, she 
thus speaks:—* Society here is quieter than ours certainly; this 
is perhaps the result of the different materials of which it is 
composed. Our New York evening parties, you know, are made 
up of about seventy-five parts boys and girls, the other twenty- 
five being their papas and mammas, and other ripe men and 
women. The spirits of a mass of young people, even if they be 
essentially well bred, will explode in sound; thence the general 
din of voices and shouts of laughter at our parties.” Again,— 
‘Without exaggeration, I believe that the viands for a rich mer- 
chant’s dinner party, in New York, would suffice for any half-dozen 
tables I have seen here; and I am not sure that the supper table 
at S.’s ball, just before I left New York, would not have supplied 
the evening parties of a London season. The young men there 
drank more champagne than I have seen in London. May we not 
hope that in three or four seasons we may adopt these refinements 
of civilization 2” 

We have been ranging through the first volume, in order to 
render prominent a few of Miss Sedgwick’s contrasts; and will 
introduce an instance or two more. At one place, she tells us, ‘A 
troop of children (twelve we counted) ran out to open the gate of 
the churchyard for us. It is quite a new sight to us to see children 
getting their living in this way. We have little to show, and the 
traveller must grope his way as well as he can to that little. These 
children with us would have been at school, or at the plough, 
looking to a college education in their perspective, or a ‘ farm in 
the West ;’ something better than a few chance pennies from a tra- 
veller.” Here is more matter for English reflection :— 
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“ Nothing, I presume, of the kind, in the world exceeds the luxury of 
an English carriage with all its appointments ; and yet, shall I confess to 
you that, after my admiration of their superb horses was somewhat abated, 
I have felt, in looking at them, much as I have at seeing a poor little 
child made a fool of by the useless and glittering trappings of his hobby- 
horse. What would our labouring men, who work up the time and 
strength God gives them into independence, domestic happiness, and 
political existence, what would they—what should they say, at seeing 
three—four servants—strong, tall, well-made young men (for such are 
selected)—attached to a coach; one coachman and three footmen, two, of 
course, perfect supernumeraries? We ‘ moralize the spectacle,’ too: observe 
the vacant countenance and flippant air of these men, chained to the circle 
of half-a-dozen ideas, and end with a laugh at their fantastical liveries ; 
some in white turned with red, and some in red turned with white. 
Fancy a man driving with a militia general’s hat, feathers and all, with 
three footmen, one seated beside him, and two behind, all with white 
coats, scarlet plush breeches, white silk stockings, rosettes on their shoes, 
and gold-headed batons in their white-gloved hands. There must be 
something ‘rotten in the state,’ when God’s creatures, ‘ possible angels,’ 
as our friend Doctor T. calls all human kind, look up to a station behind 
a lord’s coach as a privileged place.” 


Miss Sedgwick says that a striking feature of English society to 
an American, is the great number of single women; that in her 
country few of the sex live far beyond their minority unmarried ; 
that in England they have a more independent existence. ‘‘ The 
objects of art are on every side of them, exciting their minds 
through their sensations, and filling them with images of beauty.” 
** On the whole, it seems to me there is not a more loveable or 
lovely woman than the American matron, stedfast in her conjugal 
duties, devoted to the progress of her children and the happiness 
of her household; nor a more powerful creature than the English- 
woman in the full strength and development of her character.” 

In an immense assembly at L (Lansdowne) House, the tout 
ensemble struck her as being very superior in physical condition and 
beauty to a similar assembly in America, where, although the ‘‘ gird, 
with her delicate features and nymph-like figure, is far more lovely 
in her first freshness than the English, but the Englishwoman in 
her ripeness and full development far surpasses ours.” 

Then with regard to dress :— 





‘I do not comprehend what our English friends, who come among us, 
mean by their comments on the extravagance of dress in America. I have 
Seen more velvet and costly lace in one hour in Kensington Gardens than 
I ever saw in New York; and it would take all the diamonds in the 
United States to dress a duchess for an evening at L—— House. You 
may say that lace and diamonds are transmitted luxuries, heir-looms (a 
species of inheritance we know little about) ; still you must take into the 
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account the immense excess of their wealth over ours, before you can have 
a notion of the disparity between us. The women here up to five-and- 
forty (and splendid women many of them are up to that age) dress with 
taste—fitness ; after that, abominably. Women to seventy, and Heaven 
knows how much longer, leave their necks and arms bare; not here and 
there one, ‘ blinded, deluded, and misguided,’ but whole assemblies of fat 
women—and, O tempora! O mores !—and lean. Such parchment necks 
as I have seen bedizened with diamonds, and arms bared, that seemed 
only fit to hold the scissors of destiny, or to stir the caldron of Macbeth’s 
witches. dresses in azure satins and rose coloured silks, and bares 
her arms as if they were as round and dimpled as a cherub’s, though they 
are mere bunches of sinews, that seem only kept together by that nice 
anatomical contrivance of the wristband, on which Paley expatiates. This 
post-mortem demonstration is, perhaps, after all, an act of penance for 
past vanities ; or perhaps it is a benevolent admonition to the young and 
fair, that to this favour they must come at last! Who knows ?” 





We must now retrace our steps and go back to Portsmouth, 
whence, in the course of two or three strides, we shall alight upon 
particulars in the shape of individuals and objects, instead of the 
more general characteristics that have hitherto been the subject of 
our extracts; nor does Miss Sedgwick hesitate to conduct her 
readers,—although we have not discovered in any instance offen- 
sively,—to the very firesides of persons who patronised her, or to 
whom she had letters of introduction. When she describes scenes 
and sights she frequently waxeth enthusiastic, rising into poetry. 
On other occasions her criticisms are original. Well then, at Ports- 
mouth, who was the individual to whom the fair traveller was most 
indebted for attentions? Why, Captain Basil Hall, who has had 
the misfortune to rouse, by his anti-republican writings, and 
anti-Americanisms, Yankee ire to the very highest pitch. The 
following are interesting particulars, which but for his services 
Miss S. probably might never have had an opportunity to com- 
municate. 


** Captain H. left us no time for dawdling. He has been a lion-hunter, 
and understands the art of lion-showing, and what I think rather the nicest 
part of the arts, what not to show. Off we set towards the sally port. On 
the way we dropped into a Gothic church (a pretty episode enough) of 
the twelfth century. Captain H. pointed out a monument to Buckingham, 
Charles the First’s favourite, who, as you may remember, was killed by 
Felton at Portsmouth. We were to go first to the Victory, which is now 
kept here, ‘ a kind of toy,’ as one of our seamen of the St. James said, but 
which, in fact, is something more than that—a receiving and drilling ship. 
We found a boat awaiting us, put (of course by Captain Hall’s interven- 
tion) at our disposal by the commander of the Victory. It was manned 
with a dozen youngsters in the Victory’s uniform, a white knit woollen 
blouse, with the word Victory in Maria-Louise blue on the breast. They 
were stout, ruddy lads. The Victory, you know, is the ship in which 
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Nelson won the battle of Trafalgar, and died in winning it. Captain 
HI. led us to the quarter-deck, and showed us a brass plate, inserted in 
the fioor, inscribed with these words, ‘ Here Nelson fell!’ This was a 
thrilling sight to those of us who remembered when Nelson was held 
as the type of all gallantry, fighting for liberty against the world. R. 
was obliged to turn away till he could command his emotions, and I 
thought of the time when we were all children together at home, and I saw 
him running breathless up the lane, tossing his hat into the air, and shout- 
ing, ‘ Nelson! Victory!’ Truly, ‘the child is father to the man.’ We 
were received very courteously by the commander, Captain S., who invited 
us into an apartment which, save the ceiling was a little lower, had the 
aspect of a shore drawing-room: there were sofas, show-books, flowers, 
piano, and a prettier garniture than these—a young bride, reminding us, 
with her pale, delicate face and French millinery, of our fair young coun- 
trywomen—quite un-English. The Victory is Captain S.’s home, and 
the lady was his daughter. We then went into the cockpit, and groped 
our way to the dark, narrow state-room (a midshipman’s) where Nelson 
was carried after he was shot down. Captain H. pointed to the beam 
where his head lay when he died. There a heroic spirit had passed away, 
and left a halo in this dark, dismal place. Place and circumstance are never 
less important to a man than when he is dying, and yet it was a striking 
contrast (and the world is full of such), the man dying in this wretched, 
dark, stifling hole, when his name was resounding through all the palaces 
of Europe, and making our young hearts leap in the New World. Shall 
I tell you what remembrance touched me most as I stood there? not his 
gallant deeds, for they are written in blood, and many a vulgar spirit has 
achieved such; but the exquisite tenderness gleaming forth in his last 
words, ‘ Kiss me, Hardy!’ These touched the chord of universal humanity. 
Our next step was from the poetic-romantic to the actual, from the Victory 
to the biscuit-bakery, a place where biscuits are made for naval stores by 
steam. A policeman started out upon us ‘ like a spider,’ as Captain H. 
very descriptively said, and announced that all ingress to the art and 
mystery of steam-baking was forbidden to foreigners ; and we were turn- 
ing away acquiescingly, for the most curious of our party had two or three 
years ago seen the process in full blast in one of our Western States, but 
Captain Hall would not be so easily baffled. He was vexed that an old 
rule, fallen into general discredit, should be applied to a biscuit-bakery 
and * such branches of learning ;’ so he went to find the admiral, but he 
was not at his quarters ; and no dispensation being to be had, he declared 
the biscuits ‘all sour.’ Very sweet we thought them the next morning, 
when we received an amende most honourable in the shape_of a note from 
Admiral Fleming, ‘ regretting the disappointment Miss S. met with at the 
bakehouse, of which Captain Hall had informed him’ (I can imagine in 
what animated terms), ‘ and which he would have prevented had he known 
her wishes,’ and concluded with saying, that having heard from Captain 
Hall of our intention of visiting the Isle of Wight, he had the pleasure of 
offering his yacht for our conveyance. Now, this was surely the true spirit 
of courtesy ; and when this spirit is infused into international manners we 
may be called Christian nations, and not till then.” 
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Miss Sedgwick has a great deal to tell in praise of the gallant 
Captain, who not only showed her the utmost courtesy at Ports- 
mouth, but at Southampton and the Isle of Wight, besides being 
the means of introducing her and her friends to some of the most 
eminent of the land. But we only afford one more specimen of her 
gratitude and hearty testimony to his honour. 


You will smile at all our letters running upon this theme of Capfain 
H., and you may perchance fancy that our preconceived opinion of this 
gentleman is rather bribed by personal kindness than rectified. But re- 
member that we had no claim upon his kindness. It is not our personal 
benefits (though, Heaven knows, we are most grateful for them) that I am 
anxious to impress upon you, but to give you the advantage of our point 
of sight of a character that some of our people have misunderstood, and 
some misrepresented. I have no such crusading notions as that I could 
set a whole nation’s opinion right, but I should hope to affect yours, and 
perhaps half-a-dozen others. Captain H. has a mind wide awake, ever 
curious and active. These qualities have been of infinite service to him 
as a traveller, and to his charmed readers as well; but it is easy to see how, 
among strangers, they might betray him into some little extravagances. 
Then he is a seaman and a Briton, and liable, on both scores, to unphilo- 
sophic judgments. With the faults that proceed from an excess of activity, 
we, of all people, should be most patient; and certainly we might have 
forgiven some mistaken opinions in conformity to preconceived patterns, 
instead of imputing them to political prostitution. We might, indeed, had 
we been wise, have found many of his criticisms just and salutary, and 
thanked him for them, and have delighted in his frankness, his sagacity, 
and his vein of very pleasant humour; but, alas! our Saxon blood is 
always uppermost, and we go on cherishing our infallibility, and, like a 
snappish cook, had much rather spoil our own pie than have a foreign 
finger init. It is an old trick of the English bull-dog to bark at his neigh- 
bour’s door; but let him do so, if he will caress you at his own,” 


Winchester Cathedral is the subject of our next :— 


‘What think you of our New World eyes seeing the sarcophagi con- 
taining the bones of the old Saxon kings—the Ethelreds and Ethelwolfs, 
and of Canute the Dane: the tombs of William Rufus and of William of 
Wickham ; the chair in which bloody Mary sat at her nuptial ceremony ; 
besides unnumbered monuments and chapels built by kings and bishops ; 
to say nothing of some of the best art of our own time, sculpture by Flax- 
man and Chantrey? Their details were lost upon us in the effect of the 
great whole; the long-drawn aisles, the windows with their exquisite 
colouring, the lofty vault, the carved stones, the pillars and arches—those 
beautiful Gothic arches. We had some compensation for the unconscious- 
ness of a lifetime, of the power of architecture, in our overwhelming emo- 
tions. They cannot be repeated. We cannot see a cathedral twice for the 
first time, that is very clear! I was not prepared for the sensations to be 
excited by visiting these old places of the Old World. There is nothing 
in our land to aid the imperfect lights of history. Here it seems suddenly 
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verified. Its long-buried dead, or rather its dim spectres, appear with all 
the freshness of actual life. A miracle is wrought on poetry and painting. 
While they represented what we had never seen, they were but shadows to 
us; a kind of magic mirrors, showing false images; now they scem a 
Divine form, for the perpetual preservation of the beautiful creations of 
Nature and Art. It happened that while we were in Winchester Cathedral, 
service was performed there. I cannot tell how I might have been affected 
if it had been a more hearty service. There were the officials, the clergy- 
man and clerk, a choir of boys, and, for the audience, half-a-dozen men, 
three or four women, octogenarians, or verging on the extreme of human 
life, and ourselves. I confess that the temple, and not He who sanctifies 
it, filled my mind. My eyes were wandering over the arches, the carvings, 
the Saxon caskets, &c. &c.” 


St. Paul’s Cathedral sadly disappointed her, and she abuses the 
structure roundly. We shall now, however, conclude with notices 
of some of the living lions, and without going beyond the first 
volume or passing over tothe continent. The travellers on proceed- 
ing towards town paid a visit to Miss Mitford, near Reading. Says 
our author,— 


“‘T had written to Miss Mitford my intention of passing the evening 
with her, and as we approached her residence, which is in a small village 
near Reading, I began to feel a little tremulous about meeting my 
‘unknown friend.’ Captain Hall had made us all merry with anticipating 
the usual dénouwement of a mere epistolary acquaintance. Our coachman 
(who, after our telling him we were Americans, had complimented us on 
our speaking English, and ‘ very good English, too,’) professed an acquaint- 
ance of some twenty years’ standing with Miss M. ., and assured us that 
she was one of the ‘ cleverest women in England,’ and ‘ the Doctor’ (her 
father) an ’earty old boy.’ And when he reined his horses up to her door, 
and she appeared to receive us, he said, ‘ Now you would not take that 
little body there for the great author, would you?’ and certainly we 
Should have taken her for nothing but a kindly gentlewoman, who had 
never gone beyond the narrow sphere of the most refined social life. My 
foolish misgivings (H. must answer for them) were forgotten in her cor- 
dial welcome. K. and I descended from our airy seat; and when Miss 
M. became aware who M. was, she said, ‘ What! the sister of pass 
my door ?—that must never be ;’ so M., nothing loath, joined us. Miss 
M. is truly ‘a little body,’ and dressed a little quaintly, and as unlike as 
possible to the faces we have seen of her in the magazines, which all have 
a broad humour, bordering on coarseness, She has a pale grey, soul-lit 
eye, and hair as white as snow; a wintry sign that has come prematurely 
upon her, as like signs come upon us, while the year is yet fresh and un- 
decayed. Her voice has a sweet, low tone, and her manner a naturalness, 
frankness and affectionateness, that we had been so long familiar with in 
their other modes of manifestation, that it would have been indeed a dis- 
appointment not to have found them. She led us directly through her 
house into her garden, a perfect: bouquet of flowers. ‘ I must show you 
my geraniums while it is light,’ she said, ‘for I love them next to my 
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father.’ And they were, indeed, treated like petted children, guarded by 
a very ingenious contrivance from the rough visitation of the elements. 
They are all, I believe, seedlings. She raises two crops in a year, and 
may pride herself on the variety and beauty of her collection. Geraniums 
are her favourites ; but she does not love others less that she loves these 
more. The garden is filled, matted with flowering shrubs and vines; the 
trees are wreathed with honeysuckles and roses ; and the girls have brought 
away the most splendid specimens of heart’s-ease to press in their journals, 
Oh, that 1 could give some of my countrywomen a vision of this little 
paradise of flowers, that they might learn how taste and industry, and an 
earnest love and study of the art of gardenculture, might triumph over 
small space and small means. Miss M ’s house is, with the exception 
of certainly not more than two or three, as small and humble as the smallest 
and humblest of our village of S ; and such is the difference, in some 
respects, in the modes of expense in this country from ours; she keeps 
two men-servants (one a gardener), two or three maid-servants, and two 
horses. In this very humble home, which she illustrates as much by her 
unsparing filial devotion as by her genius, she receives on equal terms the 
best in the land. Her literary reputation might have gained for her this 
elevation, but she started on vantage-ground, being allied by blood to the 
Duke of Bedford’s family. We passed a delightful evening, parting with the 
hope of meeting again, and with a most comfortable feeling that the ideal 
was converted into the real. So much for our misgivings. Faith isa safer 
principle than some people hold it to be.” 








We must find room for a passage regarding another gifted 
lady, &c. 


** I believe, of all my pleasures here, dear J. will most envy me that of 
seeing Joanna Baillie, and of seeing her repeatedly at her own home; the 
best point of view for all best women. She lives on Hampstead Hill, a 
few miles from town, in a modest house, with Miss Agnes Baillie, her only 
sister, a most kindly and agreeable person. Miss Baillie—I write this for 
J., for we women always like to know how one another look and dress,— 
Miss Baillie has a well preserved-appearance ; her face has nothing of the 
vexed or sorrowing expression that is often so deeply stamped by a long 
experience of life. It indicates a strong mind, great sensibility, and the 
benevolence that, I believe, always proceeds from it if the mental constitu- 
tion be a sound one, as it eminently is in Miss Baillie’s case. She has a 
pleasing figure—what we call lady-like—that is, delicate, erect, and grace- 
ful; not the large-boned, muscular frame of most English women. She 
wears her own grey hair; a general fashion, by-the-way, here, which I 
wish we elderly ladies of America may have the courage and the taste to 
imitate ; and she wears the prettiest of brown silk gowns and bonnets 
fitting the beau ideal of an old lady; an ideal she might inspire if it has 
no pre-existence. You would, of course, expect her to be, as she is, free 
from pedantry and all modes of affectation ; but I think you would be sur- 
prised to find yourself forgetting, in a domestic and confiding feeling, that 
you were talking with the woman whose name is best established among 
the female writers of her country ; in short, forgetting everything but that 
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‘ou were in the society of a most charming private gentlewoman. She 
might (would that all female writers could!) take for her device a flower 
that closes itself against the noontide sun, and unfolds in the evening 
shadows. We lunched with Miss Baillie. Mr. Tytler the historian and 
his sister were present. Lord Woodhouselee, the intimate friend of Scott, 
was their father. Joanna Baillie appears to us, from Scott’s letters to her, 
to have been his favourite friend ; and the conversation among so many 
personally familiar with him, naturally turned upon him, and many a plea- 
sant anecdote was told, many a thrilling word quoted. It was pleasant to 
hear these friends of Scott and Mackenzie talk of them as familiarly as we 
speak of W., B., and other household friends. They all agreed in describ- 
ing Mackenzie as a jovial, hearty sort of person, without any indication in 
his manners and conversation of the exquisite sentiment he infused into his 
writings. One of the party remembered his coming home one day in great 
glee from a cockfight, and his wife saying to him, ‘ Oh, Harry, Harry, you 
put all your feelings on paper !’”’ 


Hitherto we have indulged in nothing save general eulogy, and 
quoting as largely as well as favourably as we could do. But even 
Miss Sedgwick is not proof against falling into error. But she can 
afford to have her mistakes scanned closely, and her oddities made 
the occasion of a smile—of a sneer they never can be. 

Most of her mistakes or errors arise from over-hasty conclusions, 
and, perhaps, the extravagant self-reliance of a clever person, who 
is duly sensible of the admiration which her writings have com- 
manded. The precipitancy with which she passes opinions before 
having been many days in our old country would call for reproof, 
were it not that the honesty of her purpose, the healthiness of her 
mode, and the fidelity with which she gives her first impressions, 
must make us bear good-humouredly with faults and rash con- 
clusions. We have marked a few instances. The first seems to 
indicate that the traveller looked through some exaggerating me- 
dium, or spoke from sudden impulses and random examples. She 

says, speaking of the English labouring classes, ‘‘ they are never 
shabby or uncleanly ;” and immediately after declares, ‘‘ I do not 
remember, in five weeks in England, with my eyes pretty wide 
open, ever to have seen a ragged or dirty dress;” qualifying her 
observation, however, thus far, “‘ we have not, you know, been into 
the manufacturing districts, nor into the dark lanes and holes of 
London, where poverty hides itself.” We can dispense with such 
flattery. } 

But where the hasty conclusion involves a contradiction, the 
error is more blameable. We think such an inconsistency occurs 
in this short passage:—‘‘ I have not seen in England a slovenly- 
looking person. Even the three or four beggars who stealthily 
asked charity of us at Portsmouth were neatly dressed.” But then 
what are the terms of the next paragraph? ‘I greeted, en passant, 
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a woman sitting at her cottage window. She told me that she 
paid for half of a little tenement, and a bit of a garden, ten pounds 
(fifty dollars) rent. And when I congratulated her on the plea- 
sant country, ‘ Ah,’ she said, ‘ we can’t live on a pleasant country !’ 
I have not addressed one of these people who has not complained of 
poverty, said something of the difficulty of getting work, of the 
struggling for bread, which is the condition of existence among the 
lower classes here.” 

But our Cockneys will have less patience with the following 
Trollopeian judgment passed of the “ high civilization” of England, 
and taken from a Richmond steamer—the party had been visiting 
Hampton and Richmond :— We sent away our carriage, and 
came home in a steamer, which was crowded when we got on board. 
At first we looked around in the most self-complacent manner, 
expecting, with our American notions, that seats would be offered 
on every side, as they would assuredly have been to all us woman- 
kind in one of our own steamers. Not a foot stirred. Some of 
us were positively unable to stand, and for those Mr. P. made an 
appeal to some men, who refused without hesitation, appearing to 
think that our expectations were impertinent. We were too far 
gone to be fastidious; so we adopted the backwoods’ expedient, 
and squatted upon what unoccupied territory we could find. If 
such personal selfishness and discourtesy is the result of a high 
civilization, I am glad we have not yet attained it.” Now, if Miss 
Sedgwick was so fortunate, “‘ with her eyes pretty wide open,” as 
never to have seen rags or dirt in London, she ought to have 
been told, in. the course of her inquisitiveness, that such offensive 
things really did exist, and plentifully enough; often, too, as the 
unavoidable result “ of the struggling for bread, which is the con- 
dition of existence among the lower classes here ;” just as she should 
have been informed that the passengers who crowd a Richmond 
steamer, of a hot summer’s afternoon, although handsomely or 
richly decked, are likely to furnish as much vulgarity and discour- 
tesy to strangers as any equal number would do, crammed together 
and gathered from the most uncivilized class in all England. 

But it seems that the contents of the ‘ Letters from Abroad 
to Kindred at Home” were frequently taken from hearsay, and 
sometimes, if not from hoaxing lips, yet from persons whose igno- 
rance Miss Sedgwick should immediately have corrected. How 
otherwise can we account for this rich piece of news? ‘‘ When the 
Queen is at Windsor, she walks every Sunday on this terrace, 
where she is Jéable to be jostled by the meanest of her subjects.” 

But, after all, these and similar crudities do not essentially affect 
a series of letters that are full of a characteristic heartiness and 
earnest temperament. Miss Sedgwick is ever faithful to herself, 
and sincerely desires to do ample justice to all. If frequent be her 
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kindly strictures of what is purely English, not less significant are 
the hints which she volunteers for the benefit of America. Above 
all, we are delighted on account of the thoroughly fresh, vigorous, 
and inborn transatlantic air she has with her. She is truly a child 
of the New World; and although possessing a sufliciency of vene- 
ration for the Old, she cannot belie her dear and highly-favoured 
fatherland. 

We ought to state more distinctly, before closing the first 
volume, than we have yet done, that it carries the reader out of 
England, and into Germany, as well as Switzerland. We do not 
follow. 





Art. VII.—Hand Book for India and Egypt. London: Allen. 


Tue author of this book travelled from Calcutta to England by 
way of the River Ganges, the north-west of Hindostan, the Hima- 
layas, the rivers Sutledge and Indus, Bombay and Egypt. He 
touched at the three Presidencies in his route; the expense of his 
tour was £320; and he accomplished it in little more than four 
months. The work also contains hints for the guidance of travel- 
lers, by other over-land routes than the author took, to the three 
Presidencies. 

The character of the publication is that of a guide-book, contain- 
ing not only what the author experienced, found to be most con- 
venient, and would recommend to other persons similarly situated, 
together with a variety of useful information collected or compiled 
from others, but it partakes of the nature of a book of travels, 
describing what made an impression upon the writer’s mind in the 
course of his flight, and executed with considerable literary skill, 
so as to lend an interest to the whole beyond a dry notation of 
distances, modes of conveyance, kinds of accommodation, and such 
like matters, that may be thrown into the form of tables; which, 
however, are elaborately given in one part of the volume. The 
appendix, in fact, forms the larger portion of the whole, and pro- 
bably suggested the title. 

The book offers a number of suggestions relative to several 
routes. For example, if you wish to proceed to India, via the 
Cape, its directions appear to be practically sound. Should you 
on the homeward journey have a desire to pay a visit to Thebes, 
descend the Nile, &c., you learn at what port to land in the Red 
Sea, and have particulars concerning crossing the desert. Again, 
information is afforded about steamers, when and where they run, 
the demand or opening which there is for additions to their number, 
the waters they may traverse, and so forth; for as yet the residents 
in India do not appear at all to appreciate the facilities which may 
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thus be afforded to them and to commerce by this gigantic means, 
It required the enterprise of people at home to accomplish that 
which has been already achieved in this way; and, as it would 
seem, the same source of activity will be needed to carry out the 
contemplated extension. The Company, however, must be ex- 
empted, in a great measure, from the charge of neglect and apathy 
on this head. In the meanwhile, there is a prospect of steamers 
being in a short time established to run between all the Presi- 
dencies, 

Still, is it not strange, considering the eagerness for accommo- 
dation, and the means that are adopted to obtain it, that we read 
respecting the sailing and the freight of Calcutta steamers on the 
Ganges as follows ?—‘ On an average, one is despatched every 
fortnight, announcements being made a week or ten days previously 
of the day fixed for the departure. Parties desirous to send 
packages by them are at the same time requested to register the 
extent of room they need, the established freight being one rupee 
and eight annas (three shillings) per cubit foot. On the appointed 
day, in the event of its being found that the demand exceeds the 
means of supply (and it is extremely rare when it does not so), the 
whole of the tonnage to be disposed of to the public is put up for 
sale to the highest bidders, in quantities of ten, twenty, and fifty 
feet, and it frequently realizes six rupees per foot, seldom less than 
three ; parties thus paying from six to twelve times more for the 
conveyance of goods a few hundred miles, than the ordinary cost of 
a voyage from London to Calcutta, a distance of fifteen thousand.” 
Now surely here is room for the speculation of capitalists; nor can 
we suppose otherwise than that steam at no very distant day will 
be a mighty instrument of civilization, and of mercantile intercourse 
on the banks of the Ganges. 

Nevertheless steam-power has accomplished wonders even with 
regard to India; and hence the most remarkable circumstance 
connected with the present book. Think of the author's route, 
the places at which he touched or sojourned for some days, and of - 
the time in which the whole was performed; performed too with 
an ease and a safety which our forefathers could not have reckoned 
upon when they happened to undertake a journey throughout the 
length of the island of Great Britain. Steamboats and palanquins 
are almost the only things required in the way of vehicles, and in 
each aman may sleep nearly as luxuriously as at home; or if he 
has an eye to scenery and variety, he will, if he adopts our author's 
route, have these to his heart’s content, including modes of life, 
and every thing which can be wished for between extreme points 
of the globe; even some of the wonders of the world. Just ima- 
gine the variety of pleasures, of scenes from the most lovely to 
the most stupendous in the universe, that Simla, which has been 
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aptly called, to compare small things with great, the Cheltenham 
of the Himalayas. 

But we need not dilate on the subject, because the reader who 
wishes to have a particular detail of the route alluded to will natu- 
rally have recourse to the Hand-Book itself. We shall therefore 
now cite a few short passages. And first, concerning the only 
regularly constructed road in India, as we learn, that can be called 
of considerable importance. Its length is said to be eighty miles, 
and has been but lately formed for military purposes. 


“The composition of this road is principally a peculiar limestone, called 
conker; which, after being laid down for some time, well cemented by the 
application of water, and beaten together, becomes a solid mass of extreme 
strength: it is the only soil against which the soles of a native’s feet are 
not proof; who, to avoid this newly-made road, will willingly wade through 
water or toil through mud and jungle, remarking that it is only fit for 
horses to move on, who are shod withiron. Convicts are for the most 
part employed in making it, sometimes in gangs of above a hundred; who 
work with all the regularity of a regiment of soldiers manoeuvring, letting 
their battering-rams fall at the same moment, with a noise like thunder. 
European and native superintendents are placed over them. The road is 
one unvaried flat, and generally in a direct line, miles and miles before one 
being always in view. The cultivation of maize is universal. In the rainy 
season the sides of the road are mostly under water ; and it is melancholy 
to witness the devastations caused by the torrents which every now and 
then occur. Chasms of fifty or a hundred feet in length, forming deep 
ravines, occasionally stop the passenger, and compel him to make a con- 
siderable détour before attaining a perfect portion of the main road; whilst 
of the many bridges in its line, some are found cast down as if by the 
shock of an earthquake, and masses of brickwork of apparently imperish- 
able strength equally levelled by the powers of the flood. These damages 
are too often allowed to remain a long time unrepaired; which is scarcely 
pardonable, considering the importance of a perfect communication and the 
cheapness of labour in India. Massive milestones from the Ghunar quarries 
are in use along the road; and it strikes an Englishman as unusual to see 
G00, 700, and 800 marked on them, in reference to the distance from 
Calcutta.” 


Extremity, sagacity, and the want of a solid road :— 


“On the banks of the river there are many quicksands; and during this 
expedition a somewhat distressing scene happened. An elephant incauti- 
ously came within the vortex of one; first one foot sank, then another ; 
and in endeavouring to extricate himself, matters became worse; no portion 
of either of his legs was at last visible, and the bystanders had given up 
the poor animal as lost: being, fortunately, unusually powerful, he three 
several times, with what appeared to all supernatural strength, drew a foot 
from the closely-clinging earth, placing it where, by sounding with his 
‘trunk, he found most solidity; not until the third time did the ground 
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bear his pressure, when he gradually released himself. During the whole 
period of his troubles his cries were exceedingly dolorous, and might have 
been heard a couple of miles: his grunt, when they were at an end, was 
equally indicative of satisfaction. The internal application of a bottle of 
strong spirits soon dissipated his trembling and restored his equanimity. 
Many unfortunate elephants are lost in these treacherous sands, when large 
quantities of grass or branches of trees are not at hand to form an available 
support for them. After a certain time the poor beast becomes powerless ; 
and the owner can then only look with sorrow at the gradual disappearance 
of his noble animal, and lament the pecuniary loss he thereby suffers, for 


all human aid is futile. They have been known to be twelve hours before 
entirely sinking.” 


In another part of the Review an account is given of the mor- 
tality of camels at particular periods of the Afghanistan expedition. 
Here is a more comprehensive statement, furnishing one striking 
illustration of the devastation wrought by war :— 


** While on this subject, it may not be altogether out of place to allude 
to the present scarcity in this part of India of the camel; which is in its 
way as useful and valuable an animal as the other. In consequence of 
this, the regiments moving upwards, and the commissariat generally, are 
put to serious inconvenience by the limited means of conveyance available. 
The English reader will hardly be surprised at this scarcity, when he hears 
that, from the commencement of the Afghanistan campaign in 1838, to the 
present time (October 1840), the number killed, stolen, and strayed, is 
somewhat beyond fifty-five thousand. The average value of each may 
be taken at eighty rupees; which makes this single item of war expendi- 


ture above forty-five lacs of rupees, or four hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds.” 


The gigantic grass of the jungle :— 


“The greater part is covered with jungle or reed-grass ; and it will 
perhaps be scarcely credited that many of the blades reach to the enormous 
height of twenty-five feet. Unless the author had himself witnessed this 
fact, he would have hesitated to believe such a statement; but he can 
vouch for its truth, as he happened to be engaged tiger-shooting, and while 
standing in the howdah of a very tall elephant, the grass in question 
towered many feet above his head. Of a party consisting of thirty ele- 
phants, four times that number of attendants, and several horses, all formed 
in close line, the whole were occasionally completely concealed from the 
view of each other by this overwhelming jungle.” 


Useful information for tyros :— 


‘To the old stager such a caution is not requisite; but it may be need- 
ful to recommend the tyro invariably, before commencing a fresh journey, 
to have the contents of his palanquin removed and replaced. Those 
vehicles being too bulky to be brought within the house, their stations are 
generally in the open verandahs; and snakes not unfrequently creep inte 
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them for warmth: from a neglect of this precaution, more than one tra- 
veller has been awakened shortly after placing his head on his pillow, by 
the hissing of a deadly cobra di capella partly beneath it.” 


The author’s fulness of matter, as well as his manner, from the 


beginning to the end of his journey, may in some measure be judged 
of from these examples. 





Art. VIII.—Criminal Jurisprudence considered in Relation to Mental 
Organization. By M. B. Sampson. London: Highley. 


Tue subject of these six Letters will be admitted by all to be of 
the very first importance, and the treatment of it by Mr. Sampson 
presents a suitable gravity and earnestness. The pamphlet, indeed, 
exhibits great ability and the fruits of deep reflection upon the 
paramount theme. ‘The reasoning is close and weighty, possessing 
also the sort of eloquence of which it is properly susceptible ; and 
as the conclusions at which he arrives are of a practical and com- 
prehensive character, similar, too, to what we have ourselves advo- 
cated, we shall give as full an account of his arguments and system, 
elther by abstract or extract, as our limits will permit. 
We have confined the statement of our general coincidence with 
Mr. Sampson to his conclusions; for, with regard to some of his 
premises, or, in other words, his philosophy of human nature, his 
theory of mental organization, we are not prepared to yield entire 
acquiescence ; though at the same time we think his practical con- 
clusions may in the main be approved of, without the acquiescence 
mentioned. No doubt our author looks upon the principles he lays 
down as the only grounds upon which the results at which he arrives 
can be built, and that the practical part must fall with the theo- 
retical,—that is, the Phrenological. Without, however, entering 
upon the merits of that soecalled science, which have been so often 
elaborately discussed, he will permit us to state that we do not see 
exactly with his eyes,—that we do not discover any such very close 
and necessary connexion between his earlier and fater letters as he, 
of course, perceives. Having thus in general terms explained our- 
selves, it will now be our business to give as much publicity as is 
in our power to Mr. Sampson’s views, deeming them, taken altoge- 
ther, worthy of unusual attention, even when the subject is one 
which has lately occupied the public mind in an unprecedented 
manner. Philanthropists, philosophers, and legislators, are all alive 
to it; writers of every description and party are constantly reite- 
rating their sentiments about it; the great questions which it in- 
volves are destined to be agitated, perhaps, with still keener powers 
than ever before; nor can the present publication fail to lead on 
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enlightened inquirers,—ay, and to convince not a few, with regard 
to the most serious points, who at present resist or hesitate. 

The first Letter, after noticing the existence of a number of con- 
flicting theories relative to the treatment of criminals, proceeds to 
give us the author’s views respecting the mental organization of man 
in connexion with the subject of social responsibility; presenting 
what he considers not only to be a concise definition of the nature 
and bounds of that responsibility, but one that is wider and more 
embracing than any that has yet been propounded. He thus com- 
mences,— 


‘Tt is now acknowledged as an unquestionable truth, that all the mani- 
festations of the mind, including the feelings and the passions, are depen- 
dant upon the formation and state of health of its material instrument the 
brain; and that all derangements of this organ arise from causes analogous 
to those which produce derangement of any other organ of our physical 
frame. The question then arises, why do we not treat irregularities of the 
mind in the same way as we treat all other physical disorders, viz. by con- 
fining ourselves solely to an attempt to cure the patient ; and why do we 
talk of punishment when we are considering a case of morbid action of the 
brain, any more than when we are considering a case of morbid action of 
the heart, the lungs, or any other organ ? 

* The difference has arisen from the confused notions which have been 
universally entertained regarding the social responsibility of man, all tend- 
ing to the belief that there exists a middle ground, not to be doubted, yet 
never to be defined, where responsibility ends and irresponsibility begins. 
Presumptuous as it may appear, I cannot help questioning the soundness 
of this belief. 

‘It will be admitted, that if a man could be found in whom all the 
qualities of mind and body were healthfully constituted and harmoniously 
developed, we should then behold a being who would realize, humanly 
speaking, our ideas of perfection. That all men fall far short of this stan- 
dard, is a truth which religion and experience alike confirm; but some 
approach more nearly to it than others; and the question that we have to 
consider in estimating the qualities of our fellow men, is not whether any 
one exists whose mind and body are thus perfectly sane, but what is the 
relative degree of his divergence from the perfect type which we have sup- 
posed. The tendency to evil, which, more or less, is the characteristic of 
all men, indicates in each the amount of this divergence from that har- 
monious balance of the mental powers in which alone true soundness of 
mind can consist. False impressions, ungovernable desires, deficiencies of 
intellect or feeling—in short, all that makes up the sum of human errors 
—arises from an unbalanced action of the various faculties of the mind ; 
and to the extent, therefore, that any one faculty is deficient in its com- 
parative relation to the others in any individual, such is the extent of his 
departure from true soundness of mind in regard to those objects to which 
that faculty may relate. For instance, we may suppose a man exerting 
his natural tendency to the acquisition of property : if this tendency does 
not exist in his mind to a greater degree than the sentiments of benevolence 
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and conscientiousness, he will gratify it by the acquisition of property 
through means consistent with justice and humanity ; but if the tendency 
to acquire preponderates greatly over the moral tendencies which I have 
named, he will then gratify it by theft or falsehood, or by any means that 
may be open to him; and this will arise from his deficiency in those por- 
tions of the brain which are the necessary instruments of the two higher 
feelings. Owing to this deficiency, he is unable to manifest to a proper 
degree, these emotions, which are common to man; and the result is, that 
he cannot perform the mental operations that are necessary to keep his 
acquisitive tendency within its legitimate bounds. Now, it would be as 
reasonable to expect a man to run fast with feeble legs, as to expect a 
man, in the case which I have supposed, to act with benevolence and jus- 
tice. Just as reasonable, also, would it be to say that the man who is 
deficient in those portions or qualities of the brain which are necessary 
to the manifestation of these feelings, possesses anything else than an 
unsound mind. 

“To the extent, then, that any one power of the mind assumes an irre- 
gularity of development, such is the extent of the departure from mental 
sanity, and the consequent tendency to a disobedience of the moral or 
physical law over which the defective faculty was intended to preside ; 
and, as there exists not an individual in whom a perfect balance of all the 
faculties can be found, so it has been well said, that ‘if we speak with 
rigorous exactness there is no human mind in its right state.’ ” 


Some people, accustomed to metaphysical reasoning, will hesitate 
to agree to the meaning, in thé full extent of the terms used, in the 
first sentence quoted; but the premises is essential to Mr. Sampson’s 
phrenological doctrine or theory. 

He goes on to assert that ‘irregularities of disposition arise from 
two causes,—viz. the transmission of an irregular cerebral organiza- 
tion from parent to child; and subsequently the effect of acci- 
dental circumstances, as bad example, ill-conducted education, 
injuries of the head, &c.;” and adds, ‘it is precisely from ana- 
logous causes that irregular conditions are occasioned in other organs 
of the body.” Now, we wish that he had placed prominently among 
the causes or sources of moral irregularities, man’s wilful and 
cherished indulgences or breaches, generally commencing in the 
slighter relaxations and when conscience is tender, and by what are 
sometimes called venial offences. Plain people will be slow to per- 
ceive how rewards and punishments, say in a future state, can justly 
be distributed, if vice and crime are to be chiefly attributed to causes, 
which place the individual beyond the sphere of free agency. We 
are aware of the manner in which phrenologists get over the diffi- 
culties about moral responsibility. But it appears to us that their 
mode of escape is of such a subtle character, that few ordinary 
thinkers will be satisfied with it, or believe that any reform in 
Criminal Jurisprudence that is professedly founded upon phreno- 
logical science can be sound and safe. ‘Will not nine persons out 
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ten of pronounce our author’s account and enumeration of the 
causes of moral irregularity to be bald and exceedingly defective ? 

According to Mr. Sampson’s premises and principles, the following 
are fair inferences, however startling to common sense, or, at least, 
to the general sense which obtains among mankind :— 


“The argument of Sir William Ellis, if received without the limitation 
which 1 have named, would lead us to presume, that if a man who has 
during his whole life been a model of integrity, should suddenly exhibit 
an uncontrollable propensity for thieving, he should be allowed the plea 
of insanity ; but that if a man is tried for theft who has exhibited that 
propensity from the first moment when he was capable of action, he 
should, on the contrary, be considered responsible, and be severely 
punished. 

* Tn one case, a sullen and morbid action of the brain produces the effect, 
and in the other it is produced by malformation of that organ from birth. 
It is the duty of Justice and Benevolence to adopt means for the cure of 
both. To speak of punishment, in either case, is erroneous; yet, if we 
could imagine it to be necessary, it would most assuredly seem more fair 
to punish the man who, having originally possessed a comparatively 
healthy organization, had contrived to impair it, than to inflict it upon 
one who never possessed, from his very birth, a tendency different from 
that which he has exhibited. Those who make the distinction in favour 
of the former case, might as reasonably assert that a man who falls into 
consumption through sudden exposure,to cold, is deserving of our pity, 
but that he who suffers from the same disorder, owing to an original 
narrowness of chest, brought it on of his own accord—that it was an 
‘optional’ act on his part, and that he is therefore unworthy of like con- 
sideration.” 


The case supposed of a man who had throughout his life been a 
model of integrity, suddenly exhibiting an uncontrollable propensity 
for thieving, we hold to be a moral impossibility ; unless despair 
caused by hunger, and such like, or some dreadful overturn had 
befallen his mind, or if you will, the organization of his brain, by 
lesion or other deranging causes. Whereas he who has been a 
thief from his boyhood upwards, in all probability had bad exam- 
ples before him, or was uneducated, yet at first commenced his 
career of vice (could it be vice otherwise) by petty offences against 
which his conscience rose and chastised him, so as to render him 
personally responsible for the whole and every part of his career, 
even when his mind and feelings became callous, and conscience no 
longer—in consequence of wilful indulgence—acted the part of the 
vicegerent of heaven to him. This is the ordinary way of thinking, 
and any popularly accepted system of criminal jurisprudence, we 
believe, must recognise and teach this old-fashioned doctrine. 

Our author, however, continues to reiterate his theory, and to 
assert that the moral depravity of any man arises from the causes 
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he has assigned, and which we have quoted under a twofold divi- 
sion. We shall therefore no longer impede the current of his 
argument by any trite observations of our own; but give it with 
some degree of continuity. 


The following appears to us to be worthy of attention. 


“One great source of error in considering the proper treatment of 
criminals, has arisen from the fallacious opinion that insanity is limited to 
the operations of intellect alone; and that if no hallucination of the reason 
can be proved to have existed, the criminal could have been impelled by 
no impulse but such as his will might have restrained; and that his intel- 
lect being in an average state with the intellects of his fellow men, he 
might have resisted the temptation to crime with as much ease as any 
other person. Now, however, that it is known that the operation of the 
feelings and passions, which alone furnish metives to the intellect, depend 
upon the physicai system no less than the understanding, our views in 
this respect must undergo alteration.” 


The second letter commences with a variety of recorded cases, 
intended to illustrate and support the author’s principles about the 
brain. The following contains part of the application of his views 
to the question of responsibility :— 


** All affections or diseases of the body may be traced to causes ana- 
logous to those which produce affections or diseases of the brain, viz. ori- 
ginal malformation, sympathy with other diseased parts of the body, ill- 
directed exercise, contagious association, accidental lesion, &c. &c. ; but 
when we speak of persons being in ill health, in cases where any other 
organ of the body than the brain is affected, we never think of expressing 
a desire to punish them for their misfortune, because we consider that the 
pain they must necessarily suffer, and the restraint and confinement to 
which they must submit in order to promote recovery, are circumstances 
that should awaken our pity rather than our anger, and we urge them to 
seek the aid of a competent physician. Yet the moment the brain is dis- 
covered to be the organ that is in an unsound state, our view of the matter 
immediately changes. We then talk of ‘ responsibility,’ and of the neces- 
sity of ‘ punishment’ (without questioning as to whether these terms must 
necessarily be united); although it would be quite as rational to flog a 
man at the cart’s-tail for having become infected with the scarlet fever, 
owing to a predisposition and exposure to the disease, as to pursue the 
same course to one who, falling into temptation, had given way to a pre- 
disposition for taking possession of whatever he could lay his hands upon. 
To be sure, it might be said that the flogging could not operate so as to 
deter the man from catching another fever, while it might deter the thief 
from repeating his offence ; but this distinction will not hold good, because, 
in the first instance, dread of the punishment might possibly induce the 
patient to attend in future so closely to the laws of health as to keep him 
safe from infection, and it could do no more in the latter case with regard 
to the laws of morality.” 
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He disposes ingeniously of certain distinctions that some ma 
draw between the case of one who offends against the laws of 
health, and of him who is a moral offender ; maintaining that there 
is no fundamental or real difference, and that both do society a 
deep injury. We then come to his reply to certain objections that 
may be taken to his theoretical doctrine :—First, that it would 
destroy all ideas of responsibility. We quote short paragraphs 
from the second letter on this subject. He says,— 


‘** Although upon this great question legislators, lawyers, physicians, 
and moralists, have differed and doubted from all time, almost all of them 
have been unanimous in the one great error of allowing that there existed 
‘somewhere’ a line of demarcation where responsibility ceased, and irre- 
sponsibility by reason of insanity was to be allowed—the former being 
subject in cases of murder, &c. to the punishment of death, the latter enti- 
tling the culprit to immunity. The application of these views depends 
entirely, of course, upon the peculiar metaphysical opinions which may 
dwell in the minds of the jury before whom a criminal is tried; and as no 
fixed ideas exist, a person may be executed as ‘ responsible’ under the ver- 
dict of one jury, for the very same offence, which, committed under like 


circumstances, might, in the eyes of another jury, entitle him to the plea 
of insanity.” 


This is Mr. Sampson’s general statement. Cases are next cited, 
Edward Oxford’s amongst others, to show the extraordinary con- 


fusion which prevails regarding the question of responsibility ; and 
then we have this passage,— 


** Thus we see, that the line of demarcation between responsibility and 
irresponsibility shifts place according to the imaginations of different indi- 
viduals; and that although the laws of the country are so narrowly defined 
that the Executive is not suffered to swerve a hair’s-breadth in the adminis- 
tration of them, the law of responsibility is perfectly enveloped in doubt ; 
and its administration, upon which, in reality, depends the fate of the 
criminal, is left to the casual decision of, in many cases, uneducated jurors, 
whose metaphysical notions may be reasonably presumed to be somewhat 
capricious and indefinite. 

** The doctrine of responsibility, which appears to me to be alone con- 
sistent with reason, religion, and morality, is simply this—that, so far from 
the Creator having sent into the world some beings who are responsible, 
and others who are exempt from responsibility, there is, in fact, no excep- 
tion whatever; and that every human being is alike responsible— respon- 
sible (according to the degree of his departure, either in mind or body, 
from that degree of sanity necessary to the proper discharge of his social 


duties) to undergo the painful but benevolent treatment which is requisite 
for his cure.” 


The third letter proceeds with the consideration of this objection, 
his answer comprehending this broad principle, viz., that all per- 
sons are alike responsible, “according to the degree of their 
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departure from a perfect state, to undergo the treatment necessary 
for their cure.” ‘Therefore, he who offends against the moral laws, 
from hereditary disposition, bad example, or any other cause, ought 
to be removed by society from the source of contagion, and from 
the means of communicating his disease to others, to some place 
where his deficient organs would be stimulated, and his malady 
cured ; just as he who, from neglect or rashness, is smitten with 
consumption is obliged to submit to the restraint of confinement, 
or as society would be justifiable in doing were the disease infec- 
tious—that is, to keep the person secluded, and to enforce the 
administration of the proper remedies. 

Society, however, we think, would have more than enough to do, 
and certainly more than it would perform if it was called upon to 
take early measures of prevention and cure of mental disease in all 
cases, unless by general and comprehensive means, education in 
particular ; for Mr. Sampson confesses that it is impossible to fix a 
point at which such disease as amounts to insanity commences. 
Is it not necessary that personal responsibility should be inculecated 
and enforced as urgently as social responsibility 2 The two, how- 
ever, have kindred and reciprocating natures; they should and 
might act harmoniously. 

One of the other objections which, it is supposed by our author, 
may be raised to his doctrine is, that it would not enforce any 
punishment on offenders that should deter any others from following 
their example. The following extract contains the principle of the 
answer :— 


“In the case of all ordinary physical maladies, we see the pain which is 
inflicted upon the patient, and to which he is obliged to submit, coupled 
with surgical operations, tedious confinement, or nauseous and restricted 
diet. And this pain, which is the price at which he purchases his cure, 
and thereby avoids more serious pain which otherwise awaits him, being in 
accordance with the intentions of our Creator, is, 1 should presume, as 
likely to be effective as any punishment could possibly be, in deterring the 
patient himself, and the friends who witnessed it, from running any risk 
for the future of contracting a similar disorder. It will be observed, too, 
that the system to which the patient has to submit, is precisely that which, 
under his individual circumstances, must be the most painful to him. For 
instance, if a man of sanguine temperament, to whom exercise is one of 
the chief delights of life, indulges the tendency beyond its legitimate 
bounds, and by some violent action ruptures an organ of motion or respira- 
tion; he has, in order to his cure, to submit to a long period of total re- 
straint from exercise of any kind, which to him would be the most painful 
infliction he could possibly undergo. If another impairs his digestive 
powers by over-indulgence in rich and stimulating food, he has to submit 
to the bitter restraint of the most simple diet. The same holds good in 
all cases; and in like manner it may be affirmed, that, in all cases of 
moral delinquency, pain would be more severely administered to the patient 
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by the adoption of those measures which would at the same time effect a 
cure, or at least insure a mitigation of his infirmity, than by any other 
method. This, however, would be a work of benevolence instead of re- 
venge; for, although all his desires flow in the direction of his offending 
propensities, in the gratification of which he has found his only source of 
pleasure, and in the suppression of these faculties, therefore, the greatest 
amount of pain is incurred, yet as the work of suppression goes on, and 
other faculties are called into play, new and higher sources of pleasure are 
awakened, and less pain is felt from the non-gratification of the erring 
desire ; while, at the same time, he is saved from the inevitable and accu- 
mulating consequences which would otherwise have arisen from fresh in- 
fringements of the Divine laws. It leads, therefore, to good alone, good 
to society with good to the sufferer: andthe real good of both must always 
¢o hand in hand, since 


‘ True self love and social are the same.’ ” 


Having endeavoured to show by argument that there is a neces- 
sity for abandoning in moral disorders all ideas of inflicting punish- 
ment as such (substituting the simple effort to cwre), our author pro- 
ceeds to illustrate his doctrine by what experience furnishes, 
especially in the Eastern State Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, ‘ an 
institution which is under the superintendence of a gentleman 
remarkable for benevolence of feeling and acuteness of intellect.” 
We have not room for any account of the origin and organization 
of this establishment. But we must quote one passage from the 
Warden’s Annual Report, after an experience of four years, as 
given in the pamphlet before us. It is in these words :— 


*** The punishment (discipline ?) inflicted, not merely on the body, but 
on the mind of the prisoner, uniting severity and humanity, is one which 
the unhappy culprit feels with all its force ; but there is nothing in its ope- 
ration calculated to increase his evil passions, or stimulate him to hatred 
or revenge. Those who have the care of him treating him with the kind- 
ness and compassion which are due to the unfortunate man, rather than the 
unnecessary and unfeeling harshness too frequently displayed to the victims 
of folly, vice, and crime, he is soon made to feel that the horrors of his 
cell are the fruits of sin and transgression, and the only certain relief to 
be obtained is through the Redeemer. Having no one to prompt in 
wickedness, or shame him for his tears, he becomes humbled in spirit, and 
anxious for help in the way of truth; and I am pleased to be able to say, 
that J believe there are some who rejoice that they have been brought here. 
{ can truly say, that the more I see of the operation of our system, and 
the more thoroughly I become acquainted with the character of its inmates, 
the more important I view its establishment, and the greater its humantty 
appears. It is a mistake to suppose that the inmates of prisons are a set 
of outlaws and tiger-like beings, lost to all good in this world, and without 
hope of an hereafter. Too many (indeed most of them), on first convic- 
tion, are either neglected youths thrown into the world without education 
and without friends (often the victims of hard masters), or ignorant men, 
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the dupes of artful knaves, who know how to elude detection. Neglect 
of early education, the use of ardent spirits, gambling, and dealing in lot- 
tery tickets, are the most prominent causes of felony.’’ 


To the want or the deficiency of common school learning, the 
greater number of offenders sent to this penitentiary are said in part 
to owe their confinement and discipline. Our author naturally, after 
such a statement, remarks upon the neglect of education in England, 
and of the obligations of society. From this point of his fourth 
letter to the close of the sixth, his views, with regard to the practi- 
cal treatment of criminals, appear to us to be as unanswerable as 
they are cogently urged and benevolently conceived. Let it not 
be thought that he is a sentimental dreamer. His theory about 
mental organization may be questioned, either, perhaps, on account 
of its erroneous assumptions, or incompleteness; but we entertain 
no doubts about the consistency and excellence of the opinions and 
feelings which the following long extract presents :— 


‘It will be seen, from what I have stated, that so far from being the 
advocate of a sentimental humanity, which turns with horror from the 
contemplation of that law of the Creator by which pain is rendered conse - 
quent upon misconduct, I advocate a severer system than that which at 
present obtains, since I assert that the most severe pain which can be 
inflicted upon any offender, is precisely that pain which results from a 
philosophical treatment for his cure. It is a treatment which the patient 
would ever afterwards remember with mingled feelings of gratitude and 
terror,—gratitude for the improvement which it has wrought upon his 
nature, and terror at the remembrance of the prolonged and bitter struggle 
by which that improvement was attended. The difference between the 
system which I advocate, and that which is at present in force (if the vague 
and contradictory treatment of offenders, which is now practised, can be 
called a system), is simply this, that I advocate a discipline which should 
benevolently produce great pain at first, with the view of preventing much 
greater pain, which must otherwise inevitably be endured for the future ; 
while at present we revengefully inflict pain in a lesser degree, which is 
productive of little future benefit to the sufferer—leaving, indeed, his 
disorder generally unmitigated, and oftentimes increased. 

If, then, in moral complaints, the true system is that in which the cure 
of the offender is the sole thing to be considered (for by the means taken 
to effect that object we insure the other object of Criminal Jurisprudence, 
viz. inspiring a wholesome dread in the minds of others, as there can be 
no more powerful check upon the tendency to abuse an over-ruling 
faculty than the dread of its being forcibly subjected to entire restraint), 
it will be impossible to justify in any way the infliction of capital punish- 
ment, by which the grand object I have named—the reform of the criminal 
—is rendered altogether impossible. At the present day, the infliction of 
capital punishment is mainly confined to the crime of murder; and it is 
on that account that the chief difliculty is presented against its abolition. 
It will not, however, take many words to show that if capital punishments 
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are unsuitable as a remedy for other descriptions of crime, it is, above all, 
the most unfit to be applied as a corrective in the case of homicide. 

‘The infliction of death puts the sufferer out of the reach of improve- 
ment: it is, therefore, as far as he is concerned, unmitigated punishment. 
It has been my object to show that the mere infliction of punishment, as 
such, upon any human being, is an act of inherent and barbarous injus- 
tice. If Iam correct in this position, it becomes my task to prove, that it 
is at the same time not only ineffectual in producing the result at which 
it aims, but that it actually aggravates the evil which it professes to cure. 
This must be the natural result of any unjust proceeding, since the real 
good of society was never yet promoted by the infliction of injustice upon 
any individual. The good which is done to the whole, produces in its 
ultimate effects good to every part. 

‘‘ The punishment of man consists in the infliction upon him of a treat- 
ment which is in opposition to his desires. Pleasure arises from the 
gratification of his desires ; pain is the result when they are offended. If 
a man desires above all things to gratify the tendency to destroy, which 
results from the activity of a faculty common to his race, it being at the 
time in a state of excitement so great as to overmaster the dictates of all 
his other and higher powers, and to act independently of them, the idea 
that, in gratifying it, he incurs the risk of self-destruction, is that which of 
all others would be least distasteful to him. That, under such circum- 
stances, he might even contemplate it with pleasure, is shown by the large 
proportion of cases of murder which are terminated by the suicide of 
the criminal. The tendency to destroy is one of the blind propensities of 
man’s nature, absolutely necessary to adapt him to his relation to the 
external world ; and, when acting harmoniously with the intellect and 
moral sentiments, it produces only the most beneficial results ; but, when 
roused to unbalanced action, it exhibits itself in maniacal fury, and, over- 
powering the reason and the feelings (which it must do before its posses- 
sor can commit murder), derives oftentimes as much pleasure from the 
destruction of its possessor, as from the destruction of any other individual. 
It gives in its morbid state an inordinate tendency to violent action—a 
wild desire to overpower restraint of every kind, and to break down and 
destroy all that comes within its reach. To one, therefore, who is labour- 
ing under this feeling, the present sanguinary law acts rather as a stimu- 
lant. The only thing that would at all operate with preventive force upon 
a mind in this state, would be the impression, that, if the organ should be 
gratified up to the point of homicide, it would subject its possessor to a 
life of perpetual RESTRAINT. 

‘From the consideration of these views, it would hardly be too much 
to assert, that the present system of punishment for the crime of murder 
has actually been the cause of a large proportion of those murders which 
have been committed; and that outrages of this nature would become 
extremely rare, if the stimulus which this punishment affords to this 
suicidal tendency (which, as I am prepared to show, is always an accom- 
paniment of homicidal mania) were altogether removed. 

“One means of judging of the efficacy of any given punishment in 
deterring from crime, is by observing the degree of anxiety which is mani- 
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fested by the criminal to escape from its infliction—particularly as to the 
degree of caution with which he lays his plans previously to the committal 
of the deed. In all ordinary cases of crime we see this caution exhibited. 
Burglaries are seldom executed but upon well-matured plans, and the most 
ingenious contrivances are employed to escape observation; frauds are 
accomplished and secreted by false tales and the alteration of accounts ; 
and even the common pickpocket acquires his chief reputation amongst 
his colleagues by the artfulness with which he contrives to elude detection. 
The only exception to this rule is to be found in cases of homicide. The 
punishment for this crime is death; and it therefore becomes necessary, 
in support of my last assertion, to examine into the degree of anxiety which 
is manifested by criminals of this class for the preservation of their own 
lives in connexion with the commission of the offence. 

‘*In my next letter, I shall be able to illustrate this point by a long 
string of facts, calculated to impress my readers with a just estimate of the 
effect of the law as it at present stands, in regard to this crime.” 


This is fine, and in some parts original. The fifth letter, as 
stated at the close of the preceding extract, shows, by a table of 
homicides committed in Great Britain, from 1830 to 1835, the 
remarkable coincidence of the suicidal with the homicidal propen- 
sity ; our author maintaining, in connexion with this table of coin- 
cidence, that the tendency of capital punishment is to act as a 
stimulant to the perpetration of murder. These are the concluding 
paragraphs of this astounding letter,— 


*‘ T trust that I have now not only amply illustrated the fact, that per- 
sons labouring under homicidal tendencies are little affected by fear of the 
punishment of death, but that, in a majority of cases, there is reason to 
believe that this punishment acts as an additional motive to the commis- 
sion of the crime. Having taken the position, that its infliction is inhe- 
rently unjust, there could, if that position be correct, exist little difficulty 
in proving that it is inexpedient. 

** But as I have shown that this infliction is regarded by those who 
come within its scope rather as an incentive than a check to the perpetra- 
tion of homicide, it may be said that there is, at all events, little inhu- 
manity in its nature, since it accords so much with the desire of the crimi- 
nal. I fear, however, that although it produces no beneficial effect in 
deterring from crime, it will nevertheless oftentimes be found to involve 
the highest refinement of crueity. Before the crime is committed, the 
excitement of the culprit is at the highest pitch: when he is taken into 
custody, he is subjected to quiet and restraint, all stimuli are removed, his 
diet is of the least exciting kind. Feelings calculated to repress the acti- 
vity of the destructive propensity are called into action; and thus to the 
criminal, under the influence of this amended physical state, life is some- 
times again made to appear an object of desire only at the very moment 
when it is about to be extinguished. Hence, many of the criminals, who, 
while they are under the influence of excitement, readily avow the com- 
mission of offences, and express an avidity to meet the punishment of 
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death, become, after subjection to prison discipline, most anxious to escape 
from its infliction. Benjamin Gardiner, the soldier who, in 1834, shot his 
serjeant, and exclaimed that he was ‘ ready to die for it,’ pleaded at his 
trial that he did not know the gun was loaded. 

‘** But although, when it is too late to operate upon the mind of the 
criminal so as to deter him from evil, the prospect of death may sometimes 
be rendered terrible to him, it must be recollected that its exhibition never 
strikes any fearful example into the minds of those who witness it, and 
who go there only under the influence of the lowest feelings. If these 
people were, for the previous month, subjected to the wholesome influence 
of moral advice, coupled with prison discipline and medical treatment, it is 
probable that most of them would abstain from attending the execution 


at all.” 


The sixth and last letter in this sixpenny, and very neat pamph- 
let, continues the illustrations of the inexpediency of capital punish- 
ment; answers objections on the part of government to its abolition ; 
points out the neglected duties of the government; and closes with 
a “ Summary of the principles upon which criminal law should be 
founded.” We quote this summary, making allowance for the 
author’s strong attachment to his theory about the brain ; which 
theory, we repeat, does not appear to us materially to affect the 
benevolent practical views urged. We think that it is the thinking 
principles of man, his will, affections, and passions, that are to be 
dealt with—to which curative processes are to be applied; and 
that although there may be much difference of opinion with regard 
to the mind’s connexion with the body, and as to the point where 
the functions of the one properly begin and the others cease, yet 
we believe there can be few disputes about the phenomena each 
exhibits, whatever be the essential sources of these phenomena. 
Enlightened persons are pretty well agreed as to the best treatment 
that may be applied towards the culture of the intellectual powers 
and the refinement of feeling and taste. Let these understood 
modes be applied to the repression of crime, and the reclaiming of 
criminals, all which can and must be done in accordance with the 
spirit of Christianity—a spirit, we are persuaded, that calls not for 
any sort of punishment on earth, which recognizes a particle of 
retaliation or revenge ; which pleads alone for the best interests of 
the offender, and the concomitant, inseparable benefit of society. 
Now for our extract :— 


‘In conclusion, I may be permitted to repeat, that the true object of 
all criminal laws should be simply to remove offenders from the power of 
gratifying the special tendencies from the action of which their errors of 
conduct may have arisen, and at the same time to stimulate those faculties 
which have hitherto lain dormant and inefficient. This must in all cases be 
the most painful operation that the criminal could undergo; but the object 
should be, by enlightening the minds of those who are doomed to suffer it, 
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to show that it is undertaken with no feeling of vengeance, but with the 
same certainty of producing a good result to the pati@nts themselves, as 
would be felt in medically administering a specific for any ordinary disease. 
They should be taught to feel that the cure of the depraved mind (or, to 
speak more correctly, of its disordered instrument), is the only thing that 
is aimed at, and that an eventual increase of comfort to themselves must 
be the result of the pain which is inflicted ; that the desire is not to ad- 
minister punishment, but the reverse—to see, in fact, how far they can be 
saved from punishment by an effort to produce the cure or mitigation 
which is benevolently desired, by the infliction of the least possible amount 
of pain. Itis happily known, that when those who are suffering from any 
unfortunate tendency of mind can be made to see and understand an inten- 
tion of this sort, many an offender will voluntarily submit to the necessary 
discipline. The pangs which are thus freely borne by that large portion 
of the Irish population, who have been made to know the inevitable effects 
of gratifying the propensity for ardent spirits, and who, while this know- 
ledge was imparted to them, had also their higher feelings of religion, faith, 
self-respect, &c., stimulated by the eloquent appeals of their benevolent 
countryman, Father MattueEw, is a good illustration of this point. 

‘‘The almost universal ignorance which prevails at present of the fact, 
that the dispositions of men are within the power of remedial treatment 
directed to the brain, is much to be deplored; but I am sanguine enough 
to believe that the time is not far distinct when men will learn that the 
gratification of their lower passions, by the blind punishment of unfortunate 
criminals, is only worthy of the days when the lash and chain were consi- 
dered to be the proper portion of the madman—that they will perceive that 
it is the duty of those who have inherited high endowments to show 
nothing but kindness and compassion to their less fortunate fellow-crea- 
tures, and to endeavour to raise them as nearly as possible to their own 
state—and that, if they neglect to do so, they will assuredly share, with 
the offenders themselves, the evil consequences that may arise. Above all 
things, we should remember that a mitigation of the evil tendencies of the 
lowest mind ts never impossible so long as lesion of the brain has not taken 
place ; and that when lesion has occurred, and improvement is no longer 
practicable, death will certainly result. To destroy the life of a fellow- 
creature in whom any improvement may be effected, must be an act of 
wickedness and barbarity ; and to destroy him when he has passed to the 
state in which death is approaching from the hand of his Maker, must be 
not only barbarous but impious. 

‘“* Under these views, when they shall be more effectively enforced and 
more amply illustrated, how much of increased happiness may be looked 
for! when the only object of the law shall be a consideration as to the 
means by which it can best work towards the permanent good and happi- 
ness of the offender, and when the injunctions of the Divine Teacher shall 
find a place in our hearts as frequently as they do now upon our lips, and 
our sole aim shall be to return good for evil!” 

We are sensible of having given a much lamer account of Mr. 
Sampson’s letters than they deserve. But enough has been shown to 
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recommend the entire publication to all our readers ; not one of whom 
can rise from a perusal of it without being pleased and instructed, 
and on the main practical points, we hope, deeply persuaded. 

We had thought of appending some observations of our own to 
what has already been said and quoted; but we find there hardly 
can be any novelty introduced, at least by us, on the subjects of 
Mr. Sampson’s volume. In these circumstances we are glad to 
diversify the matter of our pages, whatever be the theme, and are 
happy at having the opportunity of doing so even with regard to the 
present much agitated question; that diversity consisting fully 
as much in respect of the character of the author, referred to the 
quarter whence the observations come, as on account of any decided 
originality in point of argument or sentiment. 

We however hold it to be a significant and gratifying token of 
the progress of enlightened and reflecting minds relative to the ends 
and tendency of punishments, that his Royal Highness Oscar, Crown 
Prince of Sweden and Norway, has recently written a book, filled 
with benevolent and well-digested views, intended especially for the 
benefit of the countries over which he may at no distant day reign, 
and advocating with regard to ‘‘ Punishments and Prisons,” princi- 
ples not more remarkable as emanating from a palace, than distin- 
guished for their unconditional breadth—their eloquent perspicuity. 
The Prince would abolish capital punishments, no matter what the 
crime,—he would dispense with corporal punishment to the utmost 
practicable extent,—he would, in fact, adopt the Philadelphia 
system, with the accommodations necessary in Sweden,—he desires 
above all things the moral improvement of the people, not bodily 
suffering even for the vilest, convinced that all such treatment is 
prejudical to society, and injurious to the criminal himself. 

From Mr. Laing and from other sources we have from time to 
time received the most discouraging accounts of the criminal 
statistics of Sweden; but never before have we obtained such a 
striking and succinct statement of facts connected with the subject 
as is given by the Crown Prince. For example, we are presented 
with a table of annual executions in the different countries of 
Europe, from which it appears that Spain stands at the head, being 
one in 122,000 inhabitants; Sweden next, being one in 172,000; 
and Ireland next again, being one in 200,000. After going through 
a number of countries, the royal philanthropist thus expresses him- 
self :—* In spite of the number of executions, comparatively to the 

opulation, being greatest in Spain, and next in Sweden and Ire- 
cal, it is sufficiently well known that the number of crimes com- 
mitted there is greater instead of being less, than in many other 
lands where capital punishments are either quite unknown, or are 
very sparingly used. We also find that capital punishments have 
been least necessary in those states where the greatest efforts have 
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been made for the spread of intelligence and the removal of those 
bands which fetter private industry. Prussia is in this respect 
highly remarkable.” The annual executions for this last-mentioned 
country are said to be one in 1,700,600. 

It would appear that, owing in a great measure to the vicious 
existing criminal code of Sweden, and the methods of punishment, 
combined with the species of oppression and serfdom that exists, 
crime is fearfully on the increase. ‘The Swedish Houses of Correc- 
tion are roundly blamed; while the expense of supporting these 
nurseries of crime is becoming a source of dismay. In one para- 
graph, the Prince says that there has been an increase of prisoners 
to the amount of 2359 in three years, and that if the average should 
proceed at the same rate, by the end of thirteen years the entire 
number would be doubled. Then, after counting the actual ex- 
pense, together with the number of days’ labour lost, he discovers 
a sad and threatening state of things in the economical circum- 
stances of the country. He says, the picture presented is one 
which is as sorrowful to the humane, as it is dangerous to the calm 
and contentment of society, proving most unequivocally the very 
pressing necessity of attempting to uproot the terrible evil by pow- 
erful and extensive measures, before its destructive plague reaches 
the vital principle of civil organization. The following remarks 
‘are also gladdening, as affording rich promise of wisdom :—“ Let 
us never forget that 1200, or about the half of our parishes, are 
still destitute of schools, and that parental care, which in Sweden 
has long been the only means, and will long be an important one, 
of popular education, in our days requires the assistance of the 
school to preserve its influence and its sanctity. But ifit is a 
truth, no one will deny that uncultivated savage ignorance is the 
chief source of crime; we must also admit that it is often caused by 
misery and want. Society ought, therefore, to protect and encou- 
rage trade, commerce, and navigation; and this not so much as a 
guardian, but rather like an attentive and enlightened physician, 
who knows when and how to do away with whatever hinders the 
free and powerful development of the natural tendencies. This 
should exhibit itself less in a severely judicial examination of the 
possibility any one may have of obtaining his support, than in 
actively procuring him new and widened paths for that purpose. 
An improved municipal system, and an improved poor-law, are also 
among those measures which are imperatively called for to enable 
us, with any hope of success, to put a limit to the increasing poverty 
and demoralization which surround us.” 

We quote one passage more: it refers to corporal punishments. 
“It is objected,” says the prince, “ that corporal punishments are 
inseparably united with our manners, our habits and our traditional 
customs. ‘This assertion reposes, I imagine, on a misunderstanding, 
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a confusion of the views of a past period with those of the present. 
Corporal punishments were connected with public opinion as long 
as they were in accordance with the prevalent religious ideas. The 
church itself pointed them out as a means of salvation, and the 
penitent sinner believed that by flagellation, bodily suffering, and 
severe fasts, he should recover the peace of conscience he had lost. 
So far from being disgraceful, corporal punishments were then 
regarded as an act of atonement, and the only proper way of a 
second reception into the bosom of the church. Thus we find them 
united with church penance and confession, whereby the criminal, 
urified by his punishment, was restored to the congregation. But 
this belief, these ideas, have long since disappeared. Public opinion 
in our day brands the punished criminal with an almost indelible 
disgrace, and throws him back with detestation from its bosom. Of 
all those who defend the suitableness of public whipping, is there 
one who will take the whipped offender into his service? Have we 
not then created a class of Parias, or moral outlaws, who are com- 
pelled to regard themselves as at continual war with society ?” 
These few extracts we have taken from a translation of certain 
portions of the prince’s pamphlet, which we found in a late number 
of the Foreign Quarterly, glad to be able to aid the cause of hu- 
manity and enlightened legislation by means of such an influential 
writer. The publication is said to have created a sensation in‘ 
Sweden. From what we have quoted, our readers will be persuaded 
that it abounds with striking suggestions to the people of England. 
We hope to see it ere long in an English dress. 





Art. IX.—1. England’s Trust, and other Poems. By Lorp Joun Man- 
NERS. Longman and Co. 


2. Christ and Antichrist: a Poem, in Seven Cantos. By a Layman. 


Hear the words of a mighty man! “ An inward prompting grew 
daily upon me, that by labour and intense study, which I take to 
be my portion in this life, joined to the strong propensity of nature, 
I might, perhaps, leave something so written, to after times, as that 
they should not willingly let it die.” Such was the oracular spirit 
of a true prophet,—a poet indeed. And to what source did he look 
for his promptings and his strength? ‘ The accomplishment of 
these intentions,” he says, “ lies not but in a power above man’s to 
promise; but that none hath by more studious ways endeavoured, 
and with more unwearied spirit that none shall, that I dare almost 
aver of myself, so far as life and free leisure shall extend. Neither 
do I think it shame to covenant with any knowing reader, that some 
few years yet I may go in trust with him toward the payment of 
that for which I am now indebted; as being a work not to be raised 
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fyom the heat of youth, or the vapours of wine, like that which flows 
at waste of some vulgar amourist, nor to be obtained of Dame 
Memory and her Siren daughters; but by devout prayer to that 
Eternal Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, 
and sends out his seraphim with fire from his altar, to touch and to 
purify the lips of whom he pleases.” 

It would have been a greater wonder than that a blind man should 
compose a poem of unrivalled majesty and seraphic fire, had the 
utterer of these words died in old age and left nothing that after 
times should not willingly let it die. Yes, and when through like 
travail, and similarly conscious of a heavenly mission, another pro- 
phet ariseth, then will be the regeneration of English poetry, no 
matter what the prevailing spirit of the age. It will then be found 
that the fields are open and green, and that their fruits and fertility 
are inexhaustible ; it will then be demonstrated that there is poetry 
in human nature that needs but to be touched by live coal from the 
altar. The fire will not even be strange, but genuine and holy ; 
and again the world will proclaim itself as it were born again, and 
imbued with a life that may so exult for a season, as to be more 
than an equivalent for years of degeneracy and the hiding of the 
streams of the sacred fountain, which only after weary windings 
under the willows, and long intervals, glistens faintly for a moment 
in response to the greetings of the cheerful sun. 

What the character of the revived or coming song may be we 
cannot, perhaps no one, can tell. Very probably it may partake of 
the nature of some grand phasis of society, new and young. 
Assuredly, however, it will not be a transient or a lurid light, bred 
during a fever, and addressed to maddened brains or morbid imagi- 
nations. Neither, we feel persuaded, will the themes of regenerated 
poctry be ephemeral or unworthy of posterity’s culture and admi- 
ration. 

But after all, the lament that we hear constantly poured out con- 
cerning the decline of poetry has a good deal in it of the cuckoo’s 
song. It is the fashion of the day to utter a few generalities on the 
subject ; just as it is the practice for multitudes to versify, who had 
they been men or women fifty years ago would have deemed their 
time idly spent over poetry, unless in reading the effusions of our 
great masters. ‘The strain of genuine song that is still to be heard 
in silent and select retreats, is to the world drowned, amid a Babel 
hubbub of sounds; and the genuine is brought into disrepute by 
the mass of trash, of trifles, and of meretricious ornament. 

The complaint is frequent that much of the indifference shown 
towards poetic composition is occasioned by the gigantic strides 
which physical science has been making, and by a sordid worldly dis- 
position, or the strivings which the many have to make to feed the 
body and make an appearance among their fellows. That each and 
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all of these causes may have exerted a deadening influence, we are 
far from denying, although we think they have been much over- 
rated, just as too much stress appears to be lent to the spirit of any 
period towards evoking a fresh and copious stream of poetry. It 
has been properly asked what charm could the genius of the age, of 
the great world, have had in the breast of the Ayrshire ploughman, 
and indeed of many other poets who burst suddenly into being and 
to the amazement of mankind, when all had been gloom and barren- 
ness for a lifetime before? Has not the Muse in this and in every 
other country been chary of her visitations, and apparently whim- 
sical with regard to the periods of return? We live in hopes that 
America may free herself from the trammels of English imitation, 
and present the world with an indigenous literature in all its higher 
departments. The nation is still but young, and hitherto could not 
be expected to become a grand book-mart for the world, without 
neglecting more serious, urgent, and permanent advantages. Her 
sons have had too little leisure to court posthumous fame as poets, 
or to regard a mere literary reputation as the highest object of ambi- 
tious pursuit. Poetry could not hitherto have been properly a voca- 
tion in that country. We hope, however, if the golden age of 
poetry be for ever past in Old England; if in the history of civili- 
zation, and as soon as nations go beyond the heroic stage, exchanging 
true and original poetry for effeminacy, there be grounds for 
despairing of any future complete revival,—we trust that in the 
new world among Britain’s offspring, our language will yet triumph 
in song, and bear testimony to its ample riches and the great hearts 
of those who cherish its treasures in a young soil. 

Having noticed the circumstance that our American brethren 
can hardly be said to have yet enjoyed the leisure that entitles us to 
expect from them the happiest sportings of literary genius, or the 
full and solemn species of culture which a Milton lavished upon 
the gifts bestowed upon him by Providence, the remark naturally 
follows, viz., that some of our most eminent poets in recent times 
may be said to have written not so much for posterity as for the 
contemporary popular ear, and as prompted or tempted by a liberal 
or speculating publisher, to whom pounds, shillings, and pence, 
have had far greater charms than the sublime anticipations of the 
blind bard. With Scott, for example, writing poetry was a species 
of worldly traffic that has done much to cause a glut of the market, 
and to create poetasters. Wordsworth, and even Campbell, may 
be quoted as exceptions; and indeed the hoped-for generation is 
likely enough to set in with a light and a purity akin to what have 
guided the former of these masters in the regions of nature, beauty, 
and truth-—among the affections of humble hearts, and within the 
grandeur and spell of God’s untarnished world. The calm, the 
contemplative, and the gratifying Camphell may become a favourite 
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star also; and not the least subduing and inviting when he sounds 
the trumpet of freedom. But we must not, need not, speculate at 
sreatcr length, and therefore come now to business having an 
immediate claim upon our attention for a few seconds. 

The small volume at the top of our paper is one to cheer the 
heart of the lover of poetry, and of him who may have for years 
mourned over the decadence of the Muse—who may have discovered 
nothing upon which to rest his hopes in these latter days of dissen- 
sion, mechanism, and materiality. The author is not only a true 
poet, with a vein of his own, but he is of that order and eminence 
in the state, as to set literary fashion in a right and promising 
direction. He has a fine mind, manifestly adorned by art and 
study, while natural ease, and the glow of enthusiasm, remove his 
verse altogether from the charge of being tame, although not al- 
ways from the effects of carelessness or of haste ; as witness not only 
faulty rhymes, but halting lines. It is, indeed, perfectly clear that 
Lord John, if he chooses, will give still better things, and that he 
ought to throw himself upon some subject of greater compass than 
any in the present volume; or, rather, that he should take a loftier 
flight, and traverse wider regions than he has been led to do in 
‘“England’s Trust,” the largest poem in the present volume. 

There are some circumstances to which allusion has not yet been 
made by us, that strengthen greatly the promise which we discover 
in the noble author’s venture. One of these is the piety of the 
strain, hallowing every sentiment, and lending to the nationality of 
the whole the most enduring grace. But, independent of the holy 
breathings of these poems, the writer—whether rightly or wrongly, 
theologically speaking, we shall not at present inquire—has adopted 
certain opinions with which poetry may be most happily wedded ; 
his religious creed and the Muse being admirably suited to recipro- 
cate the kindliest offices. We shall not express ourselves upon this 
point at greater length, seeing that some of our extracts are suffi- 
ciently indicative of themselves, than to state that his Lordship 
laments the divisions into religious parties and sects which have so 
long distracted England, and earnestly longs for that union and 
purity which he believes once distinguished the Apostolical church 
of this country. It is the “Church Catholic in England,” not the 
Catholic Church, that he fondly desires to see healthfully planted 
and watered in his native land. 

These few observations may be allowed to introduce our speci- 
mens. First, of the lamented past: 


“Turn my tired gaze to some time-hallowed page 
That sadly tells us of a nobler age. 
+ * « * * 
When Mother-Church her richest stores displayed, 
And Sister-State on her behalf arrayed 
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The tempered majesty of sacred law, 

And loved to reason, but at times could awe ; 
When kings were taught to feel the dreadful weight 
Of power derived from One than kings more great, 
And learned with reverence to wield the rod 

They deemed entrusted to their hand by God.” 


What ought the priesthood to do ? 


** Deep in that Church what treasures buried lie 
Unseen, unlooked for by the careless eye! 
How gleam in each old half-forgotten rite 
The magic rays of Apostolic light ! 

Oh, would her priests but dare to raise on high 
Her glorious banner to the storm-rent sky, 

Be bold to plead their Mother’s holy cause, 
Nor shrink from one least tittle of her laws, 
Then might our England justly hope to be 
What she was once—the faithful and the free ; 
Then might she, with her meteor flag unfurled, 
Despise the threatenings of a banded world !” 


Rich poetic feeling clothes kindred sentiments in the 
passage -— 


‘‘ Faint grows my Muse ; her too presumptuous flight, 
Reveals the glories to her dazzled sight ; 
Glories that still await old England’s isle, 
Where ancient Faith and Virtue still shall smile. 
Ay! for amid the thousand forms of crime, 
By wealth untainted and unaged by time, 
In many a hamlet yet uncursed by trade, 
Bloom Faith and Love all brightly in the shade— 
(So tender flow’rets shun the noontide beams, 
And love to nestle by secluded streams ;) 
Still, as of old, from greybeard sire to son, 
Tradition’s current noiselessly rolls on ; 
Still has God’s Priest the will and power to bless 
With more than earth’s mere mortal happiness ; 
Still are his humble flock content to tread 
With him the path that leads them to the dead, 
Whose modest grave-stones speak to lowly Faith 
Some of the mysteries that hallow Death. 
Simple are they. They never learned to scan, 
With haughty pride, the wrongs or rights of man ; 
Nor deemed it wisdom to despise and hate 
Whate’er is noble, reverend, or great. 
O’er them no lurid light has knowledge shed, 
And Faith stands them in Education’s stead ; 


following 
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Albeit the sire, his daily labour done, : f. 
May tell some legend to his wondering son ; j 
Recount, perchance, the hamlet’s oft-told tale, 
How on All Hallow’s Eve in yonder dale, 
A spectre lorn appears ; or how of old, i: 
Those ruined halls held barons brave and bold ; ii 
And then, with shaking head and voice relate i 
Their good successor’s melancholy fate : i 
How for their Church and King they nobly stood, ; 
And sealed their faith in battle with their blood. | 
When Sunday brings its welcome boon of rest, 
In all the pomp of rustic splendour dressed, 
Behold the humble train in meekness bend, 
To catch the blessing of their pastor friend, 
And join with reverence in the heartfelt prayer, 
That floats to Heaven upon the hallowed air. 

Oh! may the holy angels guard and bless 


Their modest homes from modern restlessness : 


+ SS 


oso = 


May Mother Church attend each infant’s birth, 
Consign, life’s struggle o’er, their dust to earth, 
And keep, as witness to degenerate days, 

Their choir to utter glory, thanks, and praise !” 


= on 


Again :— 


** What! must we now confess that all in vain, 
Have years of toil, reproach, unrest, and pain, 
Witnessed our ceaseless struggles to restore 
Back to the Church her purity of yore ? 

Must we confess that Peace and Oneness fled, 
And Strife and Schism triumphed in their stead ; H 
When the lascivious tyrant for a whim 4 
Bade Faith resume her long discarded trim, P| 
And in a moment’s fit of heady rage 

Burst the strong fetters of a fretful age ? 

In truth to see the countless sects that rend 
Our once united isle from end to end, q 
To hear their jarring and discordant sounds, i 
To mark the blasphemy that scorns all bounds, ‘lf 
The hollow charity that fain would see i} 
*Twixt truth and falsehood no diversity, ; 
Well might stout hearts admit a craven fear, ‘i 
And read in wrath God’s judgment graven here. | 
And if e’en now one ray of hope appears, 

Like maiden’s smile all brightening through her tears, 
"Tis that our sons may from experience know 

What bitter streams from modern fountains flow ; 
And turn their steps, ere ’tis too late to turn, 


To ancient Faith’s yet unforgotten urn.” 
VOL. It. (1841.) No. rv. 2P 
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The Sonnet which we now quote will show that it is not the 
Romish church that the poet lauds and laments :— 


‘** Hard-hearted Rome! a grievous sin is thine, 
In that thou hast not e’en as yet suppressed 
Thy cruel mandate, under which we pine 
In foreign lands, and offerest no rest 
To souls world-wearied, way-worn, and oppressed. 
In purer days, in one unbroken line, 
The Church’s children, like the seamless vest 
Of Him, her Master, bound by ties divine, 
By prayer, and vigil, fast, and sacrament, 
Stood firm, and knew not heresy nor rent. 
And now, how weary is this heart of mine, 
Because thou wilt not do thy Lord’s behest, 
And still on worldly pomp and rule art bent, 

' Albeit thine eye is dim, the daylight well nigh spent.” 


There is much sweetness and simplicity in the minor pieces. 
‘© A Night Storm” affords a specimen :— 


** T looked into a placid lake ; 
I looked upon its shore ; 

I felt my thoughts a current take 
They never took before. 


I thought of all the glorious things 
Which on this earth are spread ; 

I thought of peasants and of kings 
That under it lie dead. 


I thought how vain a thing is man, 
How vain his hopes and fears ; 
And from my thoughtful eyes began 

To drop slow-flowing tears. 


1 looked up to a mountain’s crest, 
No cloud was then thereon ; 

Unrufiled was the lake’s calm breast 
On which the moonbeams shone. 


I thought one little moment’s space 
Of high and holy things, 

Of God’s redeeming love and grace, 
From which salvation springs. 


And then the clouds poured out their rain, 
The waves uprose on high ; 

I looked around, but looked in vain, 
For dark was all the sky. 
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I thought of sinners’ awful doom, 
My flesh began to creep ; 

I wished myself again at home, 
I wished I were asleep. 


I gazed—the darkness knew no light—- 
I heard the waters roar, 

But could not see the fearful sight 
That I had seen before. 


I sate me down, and thought, and prayed, 
Till hope had well-nigh flown : 

I saw my crimes and sins arrayed 
Before me, one by one. 





Flash came the lightning’s livid flame, 
Loud rolled the thunder peal, 

Till quivered all my trembling frame, 
And sense began to reel. 


It ceased, and suddenly I saw 
Again the mountain’s crest : 
| Fear, wonder, love, and holy awe, 
Strove in my humbled breast. 





I rose up from the steaming ground, 
I rose, and walked away ; 
| I heard a solemn, soothing sound, 
And calmed my soul to pray. 


Since then full many storms I’ve seen 
Stir up the raging sea; 
| But ne’er has night so dreadful been 
| As was that night to me.” 


One example more, where ease and elegance are united ; but 
concluding haltingly : 


** Lady! ’tis not that thine eye is bright, 
"Tis not that thy face is fair, 
Tis not that thy step is free and light, 
Tis not for thy raven hair ; 


"Tis not that thy voice is low and sweet, 
Tis not for thy foot so small, 

Tis not that thy lips are love’s own seat ; 
Tis for something worth them all. 


Tis that thy soul is pure as the light, 
It is that thy words all tell 

The goodness with which thy heart is bright, 
That now—ah, lady! farewell !” 


“Christ and Antichrist,’—the Redeemer and his adversaries, 


Whoever these may be, is a theme suggestive of such sacred and 
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awful things that it would require more than a Milton to tread 
amongst them,—more than he who came short in “ Paradise 
Regained.” Sure we are, at any rate, that nothing less than an 
imagination so divine as was Heaven’s gift to that man, and tutored 
in the same school, can ever enter the Temple, and traverse the 
avenues to the Holy of Hollies. 

Two things at least must be consciously possessed by him who 
would trace the life of Christ, and describe or predict the triumphs 
of his doctrines, if attempted in verse: the writer must be poetically 
inspired and of the order of the first of the prophets; and he must, 
after long study and labour have become master of the poetic art. 
Nor perhaps could even a Milton, had he undertaken to narrate in 
measured lines the history of our Saviour, have done other than 
offended the devout, or escaped falling wonderfully behind the art- 
less, the life-looking and the life-giving narratives of the Evangelists. 

Were it not that “ Christ and Antichrist, a Poem in Seven 
Cantos, by a Layman of the United Church of England and 
Ireland,” belongs to a canting and intolerant class of publications, 
breathing hatred and persecution, we should by no means deem 
the present occasion worthy of more than some half-dozen of words. 
But we are frequently obliged to look into the pages of similarly 
offensive and irreverent books, wearing the garb of poetry ; and for 
once we may be excused for noticing their bad character. 

We hesitate not to pronounce a work to be profane that ventures 
to mouth in almost every line such awful words, and to handle such 
solemn prophecies, as the present author, without scruple and with- 
out any appearance of judgment, whatever be his blind zeal, largely 
introduces ; sometimes, too, for the purposes of furious although 
feeble railing. Has he even asked himself and seriously pondered 
whether his Cantos will do most harm or most good? If he fancies 
that he can by such means batter down the Romish church, and 
buttress the divided Establishment of England, he is to be pitied 5 
if the thing has been undertaken to ridicule the intolerant party of 
the ‘* United Church,” of which he professes to be a member, he is 
still more to be considered an object of commiseration, and has 
marvellously miscalculated the extent of his abilities. We are 
willing, however, to believe that he is sincere and in earnest; and 
this supposition brings us to remark that no man can be guiltless, 
if possessed of common sense, who would rush no better equipped 
than the Layman into the field which he has chosen. Sectarian 
heat, and-a doggrel vocabulary are not sufficient for such a warfare, 
or such an exposition as he has ventured on. We should say to 
the man who steps into the sanctuary, “‘ See that vanity does not 
mislead thee, and that thou hast schooled thy feelings and thy natu- 
ral powers. Be sure thou hast earnestly inquired whether thou 
art anointed, and let thy examination of thyself be thorough and in 
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trembling ; otherwise ordinary decency and“eeling will contemn 
thee.” 

Just let us hear what is the Layman’s purpose and the nature of 
his attempt. He says that, ‘‘ deeply impressed with a sense of the 
dangers which threaten the Protestant Church of England and 
Ireland on every side, and aware of the unceasing efforts which are 
making to sap her foundations, and destroy her bulwarks, as well 
by the dark and insidious designs, as by the open violence of her 
numerous and powerful enemies, he ventures respectfully to dedi- 
cate it (the poem) to his countrymen.” His attempt is to oppose 
“a barrier against the further progress of Romanism in his native 
land by demonstrating (in what he trusts will be considered an 
attractive form) the irreconcilable difference between Christianity 
and Popery—between truth and falsehood—‘ by contrasting the 
life and heavenly doctrines of the Redeemer, as displayed in the 
New Testament, with the pride, the superstition, and cruelty of the 
Church of Rome, by which Christ and his Gospel are set aside, in 
order that the sacrilegious and presumptuous priest may stand 
before the ignorant as a God.’” 

We must now have a specimen of the attractive form by which 
the Layman gives us narrative, argument, expostulation, and emo- 
tion, by turns. But first we quote the suitable motto to his narra- 
tive comment on the New Testament :— 


** Hamiet.—Look here upon this picture, and on this! 
QureEeN.—Oh Hamlet, you have cleft my heart in twain. 
Hamuiet.—Then throw away the worser part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half!” 


We now open at random for a sample of the attractive poem, 
and where the Layman will be heard in his narrative strain :— 


** Now one whom Jesus dearly loved was ill, 
Which having heard, the Lord continued still 
Beyond the river Jordan; there sojourned, 
There taught, nor t’wards Jerusalem returned. 
Lazarus was brother to that maiden fair, 

Who poured a box of spikenard, ointment rare, 
Upon the Saviour’s head, Mary by name ; 
Pious her act, and lasting is her fame. 

His elder sister Martha, when she made 

The Lord a feast in Bethany displayed 

Her love and zeal to do him reverence 

By stately service and magnificence ; 

Which Jesus gently checked, when she applied 
For Mary’s aid, who modestly beside 

The great Instructor sate, nor would consent 
That one thus godly-minded, and attent 
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Upon his doctrine, should for earthly toys 
Relinquish wisdom’s choice, unearthly joys. 

But Jesus loved them all, and frequently 
Sought their abode in passing Bethany ; 
Therefore they sent, when sick their brother lay, 
Unto the Lord, who kindly thus did say,— 

‘ This sickness is not mortal, but that God 

Be herein glorified.” Then He abode 

Still two days in the desert. ‘ Now I bend 

My steps into Judea, there my friend 

To visit,’ Jesus said: ‘ Master refrain,’ 

All the disciples cry, ‘ go not again, 

For there the Jews, who envy you, and hate, 
And sought erewhile to stone, still lie in wait.’ ” 


Here comes a hortative ; predictions and their interpretation 
follow :— 


‘* Britain, maintain the truth—God’s chosen race, 
Thy favour’d sons. Then never shall disgrace 
Tarnish thy western isle, but all thy foes 
Shall perish at his presence ; then all those 
Who fall on thee, as chaff before the wind 
Shall fly, on whom thou fall’st, thou shalt to powder grind ; 
So shall thy Eden isle, for ever free, 

Shine glorious—emblem of true liberty ! 

Foul Superstition then shall fly thy shores, 
Which more the creature than the God adores. 
Victorious thou on ocean and in field, 

Obedience to thy God alone shalt yield. 

Britain! maintain the truth ; then shall thy sway 
Endure for ages, and thy foes dismay. 

Thou—as predicted of thee—hast o’ercome 

Th’ usurped dominion of that beast of Rome, 
Which the beloved disciple saw arise 

From hell’s profoundest pit ; thou, whom his eyes 
Beheld in heavenly vision, wide displayed 

The book of knowledge, by whose powerful aid 
He spake of thee—‘ sitting as on a sea 

Of mingled glass and fire.’ ” 


In a note, the “ sea of mingled glass of fire,” is held *‘ clearly” to 
describe ‘‘ the insular and glorious position of England.” We now 
quote an elegant homily on gold; the poet approack>th, with his 
thunders, Antichrist :-— 

** Seductive gold 
Bribed the rapacious guard, who gladly kept 
The secret,—thenceforth stating, ‘ As we slept, 
His armed disciples in vast numbers came, 
And stole his body.’ Thus all sense of shame 
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Base gold can quell. Deep, deep within the mine, 
The shining curse lay hid by power divine ; 

But man, in evil hour, tilling the ground, 

Near the broad margin of a lake profound, 

The tempter spied; or mingled with the sand 

Of some proud river, watering arid land ; 
Enamour’d of its charm, with mimic skill, 

Like to himself, ‘ save that it cannot kill,’ 

A molten image forms, then loudly calls, 

To his dumb god for help, and prostrate falls 
Before the idol; nor can understand, 

Nor apprehend, a lie in his right hand. 

Go cast your images in loathsome holes, 

The dark abodes of dragons, bats, and moles, 
And Christ shall give you life! Depart, depart 
From sin, and purify thy mind and heart. 
Deposit treasure in the heavens above, 

For where your treasure, there your heart and love 
Will centre. Garments store which wax not old; 
Make peace with mammon; of unrighteous gold, 
A faithful friend, which at your utmost need, 
Shall plead your cause, recount each generous deed. 
For thee, the widow’s voice ascends the skies ; 
For thee, the orphan’s prayers to heaven arise ; 
For thee, the captive exile thou hast freed, 

And slave redeemed, in tears for mercy plead ; 
Nor vainly plead: the Saviour Judge forgives, 
Blots out thy sins, thy soul for ever lives. 

How few, alas! who hold the glittering ore, 

With charitable hand dispense ; for more 

They sigh, they pant, they labour, and they toil, 
Defile their consciences, their bosoms soil.”’ 


The memory of the sainted Queen Bess is thus celebrated :— 


‘** Next famed Eliza rose, in virgin might, 
Reformed religion—Christian—heavenly bright 
Her steps attends—wise, prudent, skilful, strong, 
A thousand blissful memories eager throng 
To hail the valiant queen. Behold her ride 
As warrior armed, a nation at her side, 

And God to aid her cause. His tempests rise, 
Before whose boisterous breath th’ Armada flies ; 
Wide scattered, wrecked, or taken, few return 
Of thy invincibles : hence, tyrant, learn 

A mightier than thou, Britannia’s throne 
Guards and sustains; her rocky shores bestrewn 
With thy proud vaunting fleet. In order placed 
Within her Tower, the engines which disgraced 
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Thy bigot rule; such, such, the princely dower 

For thy rapt bride designed, and such thy dream of power. 
In venerable age revered, in mind 

Unbroken, she to God her soul resigned, 

Leaving her people happy, great and free. 

Now James ascends the throne; from Scotland he.” 


Weare rapidly carried by the prophetic bard’s wand to the period 
of the “ glorious revolution,” and thence to the present moment; 
our young queen and the stalwart Dan receiving appropriate 
notice. 


‘*¢ A glorious revolution now draws on, 
William and Mary mount the vacant throne ; 
The Christian faith in purity maintained, 
Foul Antichrist in double fetters chained. 
Victoria! break not quite this linked chain, 
Curb his increasing power, his pride restrain ; 
Young as thou art, and knowing only good, 
O learn not evil, best not understood ; 
Let past experience of such ills suffice, 
Wouldst thou the hooded serpent sting us thrice ? 
Bitter and sweet this day before thee placed, 
Choose thou the sweet, the bitter do not taste. 
Thy kindly predecessor almost freed 
The rampant monster. What has been the meed ? 
Emancipation gained : he vowed and swore, 
He neither asked, nor sighed, nor wished for more. 
Emancipate! he would at once o’erturn 
Our holy faith ; ravage, destroy, and burn 
The forest of our Carmel. See him stride, 
Scattering his frothy venom far and wide, 
Till like the tares, by evil angel sown, 
The tender wheat be stifled and o’ergrown. 
See the fair daughters of our favoured land 
To divers altars led; unholy band 
Of wedlock, with idolaters contract. 
Union abhorred—unrighteous, wicked pact! 
Soon shall their sons at Baal’s altar bend, 
Desert God’s temple, and his shrine attend. 
‘Granting the evil mighty, how can I 
The spreading cancer stay? Shall I apply 
Sweet opiates to the wound?’ They have been tried, 
And by his country’s glory misapplied. 
Advance thy banner, strike a deadly blow, 
False steps retrace, aud lay the monster low. 
Emancipation has been tried in vain, 
Rescind it—England is herself again ! 
Thy pardon, gracious Queen, my country’s wrongs 
Demand redress, to thee redress belongs.” 
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We shall not trouble our readers with any account of the clum- 
siness of the construction of the ‘‘ Poem ;” the rigmarole lines are 
significant enough of the skill of the artist. We conclude with a 
sample of the champion’s bold freedom with sacred things, com- 
mencing, however, in Miltonic fashion :— 


‘* Thou, Lord, whose will in Heaven and Earth is done, 
Aid now my efforts, thou my verse inspire ; 
Accord one ray of intellectual fire, 

That with no trembling hand, or feeble lay, 
Thy Son’s sublime ascension I display. 
Unfold, ye gates—ye everlasting doors 
Unfold ; Jesus, the King of Glory, soars ! 
First fruits of those who die; aloft he springs, 
By his own power upborne ; no angel wings 
His flight sustain ; no fiery foaming steeds, 
No flaming chariot, he desires or needs. 
Unfold, ye everlasting doors! let in 

The Life of life—triumphant over sin! 
Death’s mighty Conqueror asserts the skies, 
And to his rightful habitation flies.” 





Art. X.—Speech for the Defendant in the Prosecution of The Queen v. 
Moxon, for the Publication of Shelley’s Works. By T. N. Tatrourp, 
Sergeant at Law. London: Moxon. 


We have here Sergeant Talfourd’s speech revised, which was deli- 
vered in the Queen’s Bench, June 23, of the current year, and on 
an occasion when literature and the law of libel were brought into 
collision in a singular and striking manner. It is certainly not a 
usual proceeding, neither would it, if often repeated, redound to 
the credit of the British bar, for Counsel to revise and publish their 
own crack speeches. The present instance, however, was worthy 
of an exception ; not merely on account of the importance and the 
novelty of the prosecution, but the eloquent ability, and the ornate, 
the elaborate, character of the defence. Nor is it inopportunely 
observed by Mr. Talfourd that the case ‘‘ has been unavoidably 
deprived, by the urgency of political topics and electioneering 
details, of the notice it would have received from the press at a 
calmer season.” He has, therefore, judged rightly, both for the 
interests of the public, and his own reputation, to report his own 
speech. We must shortly state the facts which gave rise to the 
trial, and to the accomplished advocate’s forensic display ; next 
follow him through some of his arguments and periods ; and lastly 
express our opinion of his effort, as well as of the present condition 
of the law with regard to the prosccution of public offences. 
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Mr. Hetherington, a person of some notoriety, and a bookseller 
in London, was indicted by the Attorney General, in 1840, for 
selling certain numbers of “ Haslam’s Letters to the Clergy of all 
Denominations,” each sold at one penny. They were charged as 
containing libels on the Old Testament. The party defended him- 
self, but was convicted of blasphemy ; and the sentence was impri- 
sonment of four months in the Queen’s Bench prison. 

Mr. Hetherington—who rested his defence ‘‘ mainly on a claim 
of unqualified right to publish all matters of opinion, and on the 
argument that the work charged as blasphemous came fairly within 
the operation of that principle’—seems to have deemed it becoming 
him to resent the conduct towards him by the public prosecutor by 
selecting publishers of the highest respectability for indictments, 
that he, in his turn, might teach a lesson; and thus, in some mea- 
sure find a set-off to his previous defeat. Accordingly he commis- 
sioned a person in his employ to purchase from Mr. Moxon and 
others, Shelley’s ‘‘ Queen Mab,” forming part of a complete and 
uniform edition of that poet’s works; and having thus obtained 
copies, indictments were preferred at the Central Criminal Court 
against the general vendors, which were eventually removed to the 
Queen’s Bench. Mr. Moxon was the original publisher of the 
edition, and his case came on at the date mentioned at the begin- 
ning of our paper. 

The prosecution was conducted in the name of the Queen, that 
is, of Hetherington, who taking advantage of the armoury fur- 
nished by law could, through her Majesty’s name, thus lend dignity 
to his proceedings, and, in effect, act the part of an Attorney 
General. And this is the general account given by the Sergeant 
of the indictment against Mr. Moxon, that he— 


** ¢ Being an evil-disposed and wicked person, disregarding the laws and 
religion of this realm, and wickedly and profanely devising and intending 
to bring the Holy Scriptures and the Christian religion into disbelief and 
contempt, unlawfully and wickedly, did falsely and maliciously publish a 
scandalous, impious, profane, and malicious libel of and concerning the 
Christian religion, and of and concerning the Holy Scriptures, and of and 
concerning Almighty God,’ in which were contained certain passages 
charged as blasphemous and profane. It then set forth a passage in blank 
verse, beginning, ‘ They have three words: well tyrants know their use, 
well pay them for the loan, with usury torn from a bleeding world !—God, 
Hell, and Heaven ;’ and after adding an innuendo, ‘ meaniny thereby that 
God, Hell, and Heaven, were merely words,’ proceeded to recite a few more 
lines, applying very coarse and irreverent, but not very intelligible com- 
ments to each of those words. It then charged, that the libel contained, 
in other parts, two other passages, also in verse, and to which the same 
character may be justly applied. It lastly set forth a passage of prose from 
the notes, the object of which seems to be to assert, that the belief in the 
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plurality of worlds is inconsistent with ‘ religious systems,’ and with ‘ deify- 
ing the principle of the universe ;’ and which, after speaking in very dis- 
respectful terms of the statements of Christian history as ‘ irreconcilable 
with the knowledge of the stars,’ concludes with the strange inconsistency 
pointed out by Lord Denman in his charge (if the author’s intention was 
to deny the being of God), ‘ The work of His fingers have borne witness 
against them.’ ” 


Going into the speech, we find the advocate stating and com- 
plaining that four passages are set forth, torn violently asunder 
from their context, and found in an edition of several volumes, 
comprising more than twenty thousand lines of verse, the whole 
work presenting “‘ the entire intellectual history—true and faithful, 
because traced in the series of those works which were its events— 
of one of the most extraordinary persons ever gifted and doomed to 
illustrate the nobleness, the grandeur, the imperfections, and the 
progress of human genius—whom it pleased God to take from this 
world while the process of harmonizing his stupendous powers was 
yet incomplete, but not before it had indicated its beneficent work- 
ings.” 

“The foundation of the defence may be discovered in the follow- 
ing excerpts from the Sergeant’s speech: ‘‘Queen Mab” was 
written at the age of eighteen, ‘‘a composition marked with nothing 
to attract the casual reader—irregular in versification, wild, dis- 
jointed, visionary ; often difficult to be understood, even by a pain- 
ful student of poetry, and sometimes wholly unintelligible even to 
him; but containing as much to wonder at, to ponder on, to weep 
over, as any half-formed works of genius which ever emanated from 
the vigour and the rashness of youth.” ‘* The question is, whether 
it is blasphemy to present to the world—say rather to the calm, the 
laborious, the patient searcher after wisdom and beauty, who alone 
will peruse this volume—the awful mistakes, the mighty struggles, 
the strange depressions, and the imperfect victories of such a spirit, 
because the picture has some passages of frightful gloom ?” 

Again,— 

“Tt is not a sinful Elysium, full of lascivious blandishments, but a 
heaving chaos of mighty elements, that the publisher of the early produc- 
tions of Shelley unveils. In such a case, the more awful the alienation, 
the more pregnant with good will be the lesson. Shall this life, fevered 
with beauty, restless with inspiration, be hidden; or, wanting its first 
blind but gigantic efforts, be falsely, because partially revealed? If to 
trace back the stream of genius, from its greatest and most lucid earthly 
breadth to its remotest fountain, is one of the most interesting and instruc- 
tive objects of philosophic research, shall we—when we have followed that 
of Shelley through its majestic windings, beneath the solemn glooms of 
‘The Cenci,’ through the glory-tinged expanses of ‘The Revolt of Islam,’ 
amidst the dream-like haziness of the ‘ Prometheus’—be forbidden to 
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ascend with painful steps its narrowing course to its furthest spring, because 
black rocks may encircle the spot whence it rushes into day, and demon 


shapes—frightful but powerless for harm—may gleam and frown on us 
beside it ?” 


We remember when reviewing the impression in question of 
Shelley’s poems, as edited by his widow, that we were of the num- 
ber of journalists who blamed her for withholding some of the 
more startling passages, because his was a mind for philosophers to 
study ; and that it was unfair, both to the dead and to the living, to 
give a broken or imperfect representation of a poet who was a psy- 
chological phenomenon ; especially when his errors could never be 
understood by the masses, or relished by them, so dreamy and mys- 
tified was their texture and flight. If we were right when thus 
expressing ourselves, of course we would not have approved of the 
suppression of the passages upon which Mr. Hetherington fastened 
his prosecution. But to return to Mr. Talfourd’s defence; he 
proceeds to consider the passages impugned. We cannot, however, 
possibly follow sentence by sentence the orator’s criticism upon 
each indicted portion or fragment. Yet something must be quoted 
from the part of the speech under consideration, in justice both 


to the speaker and the poet. The Sergeant observes of ‘‘ Queen 
Mab,” — 


* All, indeed, is fantastical—nothing clear except that atheism and the 
materialism, on which alone atheism can rest, are refuted in every page. 
If the being of God is in terms denied—which I deny—it is confessed in 
substance; and what injury can an author do, who one moment deprecates 
the ‘ deifying the Spirit of the universe,’ and the next himself deifies ‘ the 
spirit of nature,’—speaks of her ‘ eternal breath,’ and fashions for her ‘a 
fitting temple?’ Nay, in this strange poem, the spiritual immunities of 
the soul and its immortal destinies are distinctly asserted amidst all its 
visionary splendours. The spirit of Ianthe is supposed to arise from the 


slumbering body, and to stand beside it; while the poet thus represents 
each :— 


‘’Twas a sight 

Of wonder to behold the body and soul. 
The self-same lineaments, the same 
Marks of identity were there, 
Yet, O how different! One aspires to heaven, 
Pants for its sempiternal heritage, 
And ever changing, ever rising, still 

Wantons in endless being ; 
The other for a time the unwilling sport 
Of circumstance and passion, struggles on, 
Fleets through its sad duration rapidly ; 
Then, like a useless and worn-out machine, 
Rots, perishes, and passes.’ 
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‘‘ Now, when it is found that this poem, thus containing the doctrine of 
immortality, is presented with the distinct statement that Shelley himself 
in maturer life departed from its offensive dogmas—when it is accompanied 
by his own letter in which he expresses his wish for its suppression— 
when, therefore, it is not given even as containing his deliberate assertions, 
but only as a feature in the development of his intellectual character— 
surely all sting is taken out of the rash and uncertain passages which have 
been selected as indicating blasphemy! But is it not antidote enough to 
the poison of a pretended atheism, that the poet who is supposed to-day 
to deny Deity, finds Deity in all things ? 

‘*T cannot proceed with this defence without feeling that I move tre- 
mulously among sacred things which should be approached only in serene 
contemplation ; that I am compelled to solicit your attention to considera- 
tions more fit to be weighed in the stillness of thought than amidst the 
excitements of a public trial; and that I am able only to suggest reason- 
ings which, if woven into a chain, no strength of mine could utter, nor 
your kindest patience follow. But the fault is not mine! I cannot other- 
wise even hint the truth—the living truth—of this case to your minds as 
it fills and struggles in my own, or protect my client and friend from a 
prosecution without parallel in our legal history. If the Prosecutor, in 
return for his own conviction of publishing some cheap and popular work 
of alleged blasphemy—prepared, calculated, and intended by the author 
to shake the religious principles of the uneducated and the young,—has 
attempted to assail the efforts of genius, and to bring into question the 
relations, the uses, the tendencies of the divinest faculties, I must not 
shrink from entreating you to consider those bearings of the question which 
are essential to its justice. And if you feel unable fully to examine them 
within the limits of a trial, and in the atmosphere of a court of justice, yet 
if you feel with me that they are necessary to a just decision, you cannot 
doubt what your duty to the defendant and to justice is, on a criminal 
charge! Pardon me, therefore, if I now seek to show you, by a great 
example, how unjustly you would deal with so vast and so divine a thing 
as the imagination of a poet, if you were to take his isolated passages which 
may seem to deal too boldly with sacred things, and—without regard to 
the process of the faculty by which they are educed—to brand them as the 
effusions of a blasphemous mind, or as tending to evil issues. That 
example will also show you how a poet—devoting the noblest powers to 
the loftiest themes—when he ventures to grapple with the spiritual exist- 
ences revealed by the Christian faith, in the very purpose of vindicating 
‘the ways of God to men,’ may seem to incur a charge like the present, 
and with as much justice, and may be absolved from it only by nice regard 
to the tendencies of the divine faculty he exerts. I speak not of a ‘ mar- 
vellous boy,’ as Shelley was at eighteen, but of Milton, in the maturity of 
his powers, when he brought all the ‘spoils of time,’ and the clustered 


beauty hoarded through a long life, to the deliberate construction of a work 
which should never die.” 


We must pass over the Sergeant’s quotations from ‘ Paradise 
Lost,” and a comparison of the language which Milton puts into 
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the mouth of Satan, as compared with the strongest passages of 
Shelley’s ‘Queen Mab,” in order to find room for one extract 
more, in which the range, the scope, and the nature of poetry are 
finely indicated. Says the orator, himself a poet of no mean rank,— 


** The poetry which pretends to a denial of God or of an immortal life, 
MUST contain its own refutation in itself, and sustain what it would deny ! 
A poet, though never one of the highest order, may ‘ link vice to a 
radiant angel ;’ he may diffuse luxurious indifference to virtue and to 
truth; but he cannot inculcate Atheism. Let him strive to do it, and 
like Balaam, who came to curse, like him he must end in blessing! His 
art convicts him; for it is ‘ Lternity revealing itself in Time!’ His fancies 
may be wayward, his theories absurd, but they will prove, no less in their 
failure than in their success, the divinity of their origin, and the inade- 
quacy of this world to give scope to his impulses. They are the beatings 
of the soul against the bars of its clay tenement, which though they may 
ruffle and sadden it, prove that it is winged for a diviner sphere! Young 
has said, ‘ An undevout astronomer is mad ;’ how much more truly might 
he have said, An atheist poet is a contradiction in terms! Let the poet 
take what range of associations he will—let him adopt what notions he 
may—he cannot dissolve his alliance with the Eternal. Let him strive to 
shut out the vistas of the Future by encircling the Present with images 
of exquisite beauty ; his own forms of ideal grace will disappoint him with 
eternal looks, and vindicate the immortality they were fashioned to veil! 
Let him rear temples, and consecrate them to fabled divinities, they will 
indicate in their enduring beauty ‘Temples not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens!’ If he celebrates the delights of social intercourse, the 
festal reference to their fragility includes the sense of that which must 
endure ; for the very sadness which tempers them speaks the longing 
after that ‘ which prompts the eternal sigh.’ If he desires to bid the hearts 
of thousands beat as one man at the touch of tragic passion, he must pre- 
sent ‘ the future in the instant,’—show in the death-grapple of contending 
emotions a strength which death cannot destroy—vindicate the immortality 
of affection at the moment when the warm passages of life are closed 
against it; and anticipate in the virtue which dares to die, the power by 
which ‘ mortality shall be swallowed up of life!’ The world is too narrow 
for us. ‘Time is too short for man,—and the poet only feels the sphere 
more inadequate, and pants for the ‘ all-hail hereafter,’ with more urgent 
sense of weakness than his fellows :— 


‘**'Too, too contracted are these walls of flesh, 
This vital heat too cold; these visual orbs, 
Though inconceivably endowed, too dim 
For any passion of the soul which leads 
To ecstacy, and all the frigid bonds 
Of time and change disdaining, takes her range 
Along the line of limitless desires !” 


These are specimens of this elaborate forensic effort, which 
ought to induce some of our readers to put themselves in possession 
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of the whole, on account of the intellectual treat which it affords, 
but still more as inviting reflection with regard to the position of 
literature in relation to any unprincipled informer that may be 
sedulously on the outlook to annoy and ruin unsuspecting persons 
of eminent worth and long tried professional honour. We have 
hopes, indeed, that Hetherington’s prosecution of Mr. Moxon will 
lead to revision and reform. What, indeed, would be the condition 
of literature, as well as the risk of all the most respectable pub- 
lishers and booksellers in the kingdom, if every work which con- 
tained speculative opinions, which religionists may hold to be at 
variance with the doctrines of Christianity, were to be prosecuted 
for libel? Nay, were such passages as may be liable to objection, 
as are to be found in Gibbon, Hume, the ancient classics, and 
many other works of long established celebrity, to be expunged, 
would not the character of such publications become a question of 
useless and perhaps mischievous speculation, while their acknow- 
ledged beauties and uses, so long as they were unmangled, would 
be lost sight of and thrown away? One thing we can declare with 
regard to the vexatious prosecution of Mr. Moxon,—we have not 
heard an intelligent person speak of its nature and issue, who has 
not given it as his decided opinion that the law in such cases should 
at least be taken beyond the sphere of private individuals’ meddling 
and of launching it at whomsoever envy, enmity, or caprice may 
select ; all the time neither religion nor any good interest being 
served by such wanton and indecent activity. 

With regard to Sergeant Talfourd’s effort on the occasion to 
which our pages refer, we entertain considerable admiration. It 
displays a highly refined mind, and feelings not merely of personal 
friendship, but of solicitude for the interests of literature, as well 
as the sanctities of genius, of a noble and characteristic kind. 
Trying the speech, however, as addressed to a jury presumed to be 
constituted of plain men, it was too elaborately worked up, and 
too exquisitely illustrated. The reading, the criticism, and the 
metaphysics of the orator, were very probably lost upon some of 
the jury. And all this subtlety and refinement, when direct argu- 
ments and common sense views might, we think, have been more 
effective. Not that such plain matter-of-fact statements and appeals 
as we refer to were abandoned or overlooked. The intention of 
Mr. Moxon was not bad; never could he be suspected by any man 
in possession of a sound mind; and this was distinctly enough put 
by the advocate. The innocuousness of Shelley’s ravings was also 
forcibly urged. But then the whole was held together by such a 
poetic and silken web of argument, as might render the majority of 
twelve men distrustful, or bewilder them; so that they could not 
nicely discriminate, or fully comprehend any distinct point. Again, 
to bring old John Milton under supervision and critical comparison 
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seems to have been a questionable attempt. He has so long been 
regarded asa religious poet, one of such eminent piety of life, Christ- 
ian mettle, and stern as well as pure principles with respect to civil 
government, that to treat him in the same manner that the fan- 
tastic, dogmatic, and notionate Shelley may excusably, and even 
favourably be done, may have appeared to a few Englishmen like 
injustice and irreverence. Besides, no man can rise from a perusal 
of the ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” without the positive experience of an 
intelligible enlargement to his religious views, and his homage and 
adoration of the One living and true God being invigorated. The 
case at best—after Shelley’s inspirations, half-shaped and wild, have 
been felt—is a wild and mystical sort of worship of something 
unknown. To us, the parallel was not happy, however beautifully 
laboured. Yet the speech, if not the most powerful, is one of the 
most beautiful that we ever read, and was delivered in behalf of 
interests and principles which we hold to transcend any that can 
honestly and wholesomely be urged to the contrary. 





Art. XI.— The True Principles of Pointed or Christian Architecture ; set 
forth in Two Lectures. By W.Pucetn, Architect. London: Weale. 


Gothic properly applies to the rude architecture of the middle ages, 
constructed by the northern nations, who had no determinate or 
existing style, but who clumsily imitated the churches of the metro- 
polis of the Christian world. Specimens will be found in what are 
called the Saxon or Norman styles of this country, and, indeed, 
to a greater or less extent wherever the Romans had been masters. 
The general forms and modes of arrangement peculiar to Roman 
architecture may be traced throughout, although distance of time 
and space from the first models appear, as was natural, to have 
proportionally increased the differences and the divergencies. The 
peculiar habits and condition in regard to civilization of nations 
had their diversifying influences also. Still, the general character 
of the species of architecture that thus arose was the same; its 
birth taking place in the fourth century, being partly induced by 
the Gothic invasions of Italy, and being also generally practised by 
the nations to whom the term Gothic may with equal propriety be 
applied. In the twelfth century, however, this style was subverted 
by the introduction of the pointed arch, which marks a new era, 
and was destined in its turn to originate another style. 

Where, when, how, and by whom the pointed arch was invented, 
are points which have given rise to much discussion and controversy. 
Many theories have been broached with regard to the way in which 
it was suggested; and almost every country in Europe has laid 
claim to the honour of having first presented specimens of the pecu- 
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liar style. Without troubling ourselves with these contentions, we 
mention one striking fact, viz. that the pointed arch made its appear- 
ance almost simultaneously in several countries, and yet when there 
could be very little intercourse between these nations of Europe ; 
so that no new discovery of the kind in question can be supposed 
to have travelled rapidly. When therefore we consider these cir- 
cumstances, and in connexion with the fact that the introduction 
into Europe of the new style of arch followed closely,—judging 
from existing monuments,—the first crusade, the opinion has 
reasonably found strenuous advocates that it is of Eastern origin, 
and that a knowledge of it was acquired in the Holy Land, being 
thence speedily and extensively brought home to Europe. ‘This 
opinion is strengthened by another circumstance which appears to 
have been authenticated, viz. that prior to the first crusade some- 
thing analogous to the pointed arch did exist in the East, so as to 
have been sufficient to suggest and to recommend the adoption of 
the germ of the style under consideration. At the same time, it 
may be pretty strongly asserted, that the introduction of that pro- 
totype was not accompanied by its ordinary accessories in after-time; 
its light clustered pillars,—its featherings and graceful traceries,— 
which appear to have resulted from its adoption; so that to Euro- 
pean nations must be assigned the credit of educing the beautiful 
style of architecture whose distinguishing feature the lancet arch is. 

The name that this style deserves has been a subject of itself on 
which very opposite ideas have been entertained. From what we 
have already stated, we cannot be of the number of those who 
apply the term Gothic to it in the ordinary acceptation of that word 
—a term which properly applied to the preceding style. And yet 
this title, which was opprobriously given to the pointed-arch style, 
during the degeneracy of taste that succeeded its subversion, con- 
tinues still to be indiscriminately used. The disgrace of applying 
this term to it attaches itself to an Englishman, Sir Henry Wotton, 
who wrote on architecture early in the seventeenth century. It was 
continued by Evelyn, who applied it more directly ; and the autho- 
rity of Sir Christopher Wren finally settled its use. Within the 
last half-century, however, a better taste has been formed, in this 
country particularly, and has led to the appreciation of that which 
is indeed our national style; and within that period many attempts 
have been made to explode the universally decried, unjust, and 
inapplicable appellation. Still these attempts have not yet been 
successful; nor, in fact, do any of the names suggested appear to 
be sufficiently general and pertinent to recommend their adoption, 
unless we stick to the phrase the “ Pointed style.” Any of the 
several countries that contend to have the honour to give it a title, 
must be viewed as an usurpation, and an instance of unauthorized 
exclusiveness. The term “ Christian,” applied frequently to this 
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style, although in several respects happy and relevant, would seem 
to be unjust to that truly Gothic architecture which arose on the 
extinction of the Roman empire, and was subverted by the intro- 
duction of the pointed arch; the former owing its diffusion and pro- 
gress, if not its origin, to the Christian religion. The term pointed, 
therefore, may be conveniently adopted on account of its compre- 
hensiveness, its distinctiveness, and its descriptiveness; this graceful 
and beautiful style being a graft on the Gothic architecture of north- 
ern Europe, just as the circular arch of the Romans had been on 
the columnar character of the Greeks; with, however, a far more 
attractive result. 

If any nation has a right to christen by its own name the pointed 
style, the English constitute that nation, and next to them the Ger- 
mans; among both of whom pointed architecture took root, grew 
into strength, and flourished greatly. ‘Those provinces of France, 
too, which were often closely connected with Ingland, display 
admirable specimens of it. Still, it is in our own country where its 
growth is the most marked and its maturity the most perfect. An- 
other remarkable fact is, that its several stages of advancement can 
be the most easily traced amongst us. We find that this last-men- 
tioned circumstance can be strikingly illustrated sometimes even in 
the various portions of the same structure, according to the period 
of its construction. All this can be done from the ingrafting of the 
simple lancet arch on the Norman or Gothic piers in the time of 
Henry II., to the highly enriched groinings and ramified traceries 
of the age of Henry VII. Still, the changes are so graduai, so 
natural, and so finely blended, that the one in advance appears 
spontaneously to result from that which was the last. And herein 
is to be seen the strongest marks of originality on the part of the 
English; for the same thing cannot be stated of the continental 
nations. The disposal, distribution, and unique character of the 
interiors of the English structures also surpass all others; their 
splendour is unrivalled. 

The principles of Pointed Architecture, as set forth by Mr. 
Pugin, in * Two Lectures delivered at St. Marie’s Oscott,” forms a 
beautiful quarto volume ; for besides the text, which is a superior 
specimen of typography, there is a variety of illustrations, etchings 
and woodcuts, that are finely exeeuted, and that have much spirit 
nd character. But the work possesses merits of a more valuable 
kind still ; for it presents a masterly and also an enthusiastic expo- 
sition of the principles of what is generally denominated the 
Gothic style, or, as we have already stated, that ought to be called 
the “ Pointed ;” although Mr. Pugin seems to prefer the term 
Christian. Indeed his admiration of that style is so great, that he 
appears to regard it as the only one suited fora temple i in which 
God is to be worshipped ; and especially adapted to this country, 
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both on account of the climate, and also of the habits or associations 
of the people. Yet it is the fact that this truly national style, and 
which flourished for at least four centuries in this country, went so 
much into desuetude and disgrace, as to afford a charge amounting 
to one of reproach to the taste of the patrons of art in the nation, 
and of disgrace to our artists. We have indeed hinted that there 
has been a degree of revival ; but still it cannot be denied that with 
some of the finest examples of the style before us, the very first 
principles of it have been forgotten, and are to this day overlooked 
by our architects in general; otherwise how should we have so 
many examples of incongruous designs, and so uniformly strange 
departures from those plans, proportions, combinations, and acces- 
sories, which produce the wonderfully clegant and picturesque 
effect of the true pointed ? 

The reproachful fact of neglect and ignorance combined being 
noticed, it is not impossible to find reasons for the change of taste 
and usage that is so much to be lamented; which falling off and 
descent, Mr. Pugin’s work, we anticipate, will very considerably 
check. First, the unlimited and unreasonable preference shown to 
the study of the ancient classics must penis have begotten an 
undue and indiscriminate taste for Greel: architecture. Next, and 
concomitant with the fashion in learning which came into vogue 
when what are called the ‘ dark ages” had elapsed, the monastic 
institutions and the very form of religion with which Gothie archi- 
tecture was associated, and of which it was supposed to be the 
suitable representative, were banished from the land ; the substance 
and the emblems departing together. But lastly, and not less in- 
fluentially, yet as a natural consequence of the change of national 
faith, architects and everybody secularized—profaned, as it were, 
the religious style, by applying it to every sort of use, and by 
thrusting among its essential beauties all kinds of monstrosities of 
design and fancy. No wonder when all these influences were in 
active, incessant, and prolonged operation that the main principles 
of Gothic architecture were lost sight of, and its beauties marred 
and unperceived. Just hear how Mr. Pugin ridicules absurditics 
which are constantly and everywhere before us: 


“Modern grates are not unfrequently made to represent diminutive 
fronts of castellated or ecclesiastical buildings, with turrets, loopholes, win- 
dows, and doorways, all in a space of forty inches, 

‘The fender is a sort of embattled parapet, with a lodge-gate at each 
end; the end of the poker is a sharp-pointed finial ; and at the summit of 
the tongs is a saint. It is impossible to enumerate ‘half the absurdities of 
modern metal- workers ; but all these proceed from the false notion of dis- 
guising instead of beautifying articles of utility. How many objects of 
ordinary use are rendered monstrous and ridiculous simply because the 


artist, instead of seeking the most convenient form and then decorating it, 
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has embodied some extravagance to conceal the real purpose for which the 
article has been made. If a clock is required, it is not unusual to cast a 
Roman warrior in a flying chariot, round one of the wheels of which, on 
close inspection, the hours may be described; or the whole front of a 
cathedral church reduced to a few inches in height, with the clock-face 
occupying the position of a magnificent rose-window. Surely the inventor 
of this patent clock-case could never have reflected, that, according to the 
scale on which the edifice was reduced, his clock would be about two hun- 
dred feet in circumference, and that such a monster of a dial would crush 
the proportions of almost any building that could be raised. But this is 
nothing when compared to what we see continually produced from those 
inexhaustible mines of bad taste Birmingham and Sheffield: staircase- 
turrets for inkstands, monumental crosses for light-shades, gable-ends hung 
on handles for door-porters, and four doorways and a cluster of pillars to 
support a French lamp; while a pair of pinnacles supporting an arch is 
called a Gothic-pattern scraper, and a wiry compound of quatrefoils and 
fan tracery an abbey garden-seat. Neither relative scale, form, purpose, 
nor unity of style, is ever considered by those who design these abomina- 
tions: if they only introduce a quatrefoil or an acute arch, be the outline 
and style of the article ever so modern and debased, it is at once denomi- 
nated and sold as Gothic.” 


Other monstrosities in modern fashions and patterns in the 
department of upholstery are incidentally noticed. 


** While I am on this topic, it may not be amiss to mention some other 
absurdities which may not be out of place, although they do not belong to 
metal-work. I will commence with what are termed Gothic-pattern papers, 
for hanging walls, where a wretched caricature of a Bointed building is 
repeated from the skirting to the cornice, in glorious confusion—door over 
pinnacle and pinnacle over door. This is a great favourite with hotel and 
tavern keepers. Again, those papers which are shaded are defective in 
principle ; for, as a paper is hung round a room, the ornament must fre- 
quently be shadowed on the light side. 

‘“* The variety of these miserable patterns is quite surprising; and as the 
expense of cutting a block for a bad figure is equal if not greater than for 
a good one, there is not the shadow of an excuse for their continual repro- 
duction. A moment’s reflection must show the extreme absurdity of re- 
peating a perspective over a large surface with some hundred different 
points of sight; a panel or wall may be enriched and decorated at pleasure, 
but it should always be treated in a consistent manner. 

** Flock-papers are admirable substitutes for the ancient hangings: but 
then, they must consist of a pattern without shadow, with the forms relieved 
by the introduction of harmonious colours. Illuminated manuscripts of 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, would furnish an immense 
number of exquisite designs for this purpose. 

*“‘ These observations will apply to modern carpets, the patterns of which 
are generally shaded. Nothing can be more ridiculous than an apparently 
reversed groining to walk upon, or highly relieved foliage and perforated 
tracery for the decoration of a floor. 
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‘‘ The ancient paving-tiles are quite consistent with their purpose, being 
merely ornamented with a pattern not produced by any apparent relief, 
but only by contrast of colour; and carpets should be treated in precisely 
the same manner. Turkey carpets, which are by far the handsomest now 
manufactured, have no shadow in their pattern, but merely an intricate 
combination of coloured intersections.” 


But we must come back to the immediate and proper subject of 
these Lectures, and hear something more of modern perversion and 
absurdity :— 


‘‘ What absurdities, what anomalies, what utter contradictions do not 
the builders of modern castles perpetrate! How many portcullises which 
will not lower down, and drawbridges which will not draw up! how many 
loopholes in turrets, so small that the most diminutive sweep could not 
ascend them! On one side of the house machicolated parapets, embra- 
sures, bastions, and all the show of strong defence, and round the corner 
of the building a conservatory leading to the principal rooms, through 
which a whole company of horsemen might penetrate at one smash into 
the very heart of the mansion! for who would hammer against nailed por- 
tals when he could kick his way through the greenhouse? In buildings 
of this sort, so far from the turrets being erected for any particular pur- 
pose, it is difficult to assign any destination to them after they are erected, 
and those which are not made into chimneys seldom get other occupants 
than the rooks. But the exterior is not the least inconsistent portion of 
the edifices : for we find guard-rooms without either weapons or guards ; 
sally-ports, out of which nobody passes but the servants, and where a 
military man never did go out; donjon-keeps, which are nothing but 
drawing-rooms, boudoirs, and elegant apartments ; watch-towers, where 
the housemaids sleep, and a bastion in which the butler cleans his plate : 
all is a mere mask, and the whole building an ill-conceived lie. 

‘We will now turn to those mansions erected in what is termed the 
Abbey style; which are not more consistent than the buildings I have 
just described. To this class Fonthill belonged, now a heap of ruins, and 
modern ruins too, of mere brick and plaster. In such a house something 
of an ecclesiastical exterior had been obtained at an enormous expense, 
and a casual passer-by might have supposed from some distance that the 
place really belonged to some religious community; but on a nearer 
approach the illusion is soon dissipated, and the building which had been 
raised somewhat in the guise of the solemn architecture of religion and 
antiquity discovers itself to be a mere toy, built to suit the caprice of a 
wealthy individual, devoted to luxury. The seemingly abbey-gate turns 
out a modern hall, with liveried footmen in lieu of aconventual porter; the 
apparent church-nave is only a vestibule ; the tower a lantern staircase ; 
the transepts are drawing-rooms ; the cloisters, a furnished passage; the 
oratory, a lady’s boudoir; the chapter-house a dining-room ; the kitchens 
alone are real; everything thing else is a deception.” 


But Mr. Pugin might admire without limit the Pointed or 
Gothic style, and that justly, as regards England, without decrying 
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all others. He might perceive the exquisite grace, beauty, and 
appropriateness of his favourite, without denying that in certain 
circumstances the Grecian deserves the preference. But this is the 
way in which his enthusiasm is expressed,— 


‘*A pointed church is the masterpiece of masonry. It is essentially a 
stone building: its pillars, its arches, its vaults, its intricate intersections, 
its ramified tracery, are all peculiar to stone, and could not be consistently 
executed in any other material. Moreover, the ancient masons obtained 
great altitude and great extent with a surprising economy of wall and 
substance : the wonderful strength and solidity of their buildings are the 
result, not of the quantity or size of the stones employed, but of the art 
of their disposition. To exhibit the great excellence of these constructions, 
it will here be necessary to draw a comparison between them and those of 
the far-famed classic shores of Greece. Grecian architecture is essentially 
wooden in its construction; it originated in wooden buildings, and never 
did its professors possess either sufficient imagination or skill to conceive 
any departure from the original type. Vitruvius shows that their buildings 
were formerly composed of trunks of trees, with lintels or brest-summers 
laid across the top, and rafters again resting on them. This is at once the 
most ancient and barbarous mode of building that can be imagined ; it is 
heavy, and, as I before said, essentially wooden: but is it not extraordi- 
nary, that when the Greeks commenced building in stone, the properties 
of this material did not suggest to them some different and improved mode 
of construction? Such, however, was not the case: they set up stone 
pillars as they had set up trunks of wood; they laid stone lintels as they 
had laid wood ones, flat across; they even made the construction appear 
still more similar to wood, by carving trygliphs, which are merely a repre- 
sentation of the beam-ends, The finest temple of the Greeks is constructed 
on the same principle as a large wooden cabin. ° ” 

** The Greeks erected their columns, like the uprights of Stonehenge, 
just so far apart that the blocks they laid on them would not break by 
their own weight. ‘The Christian architects, on the contrary, during the 
dark ages, with stone scarcely larger than ordinary bricks, threw their lofty 
vaults from slender pillars across a vast intermediate space, and that at an 
amazing height, where they had every difficulty of lateral pressure to 
contend with.” 


‘The volume, however, merits high praise; and is manifestly the 
result of deep study and thorough examination, and also of mas- 
terly skill, It may even be consulted with profit upon the scientific 
principles of architecture without reference to any particular style. 
Our concluding extract affords a proof of this general excellence, 
and a good specimen of Mr. Pugin’s cogent and concise writing. 
He is announcing the principles and the rules which cannot be 
dispensed with without injury to use and to beauty :— 


ia 


That there should be no features about a building which are not 
necessary for convenience, construction, or propricty: 2d, That all orna- 
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ment should consist of enrichment of the essential construction of the 
building. The neglect of these two rules is the cause of all the bad archi- 
tecture of the present time. Architectural features are continually tacked 
on buildings with which they have no connexion, merely for the sake of 
what is termed effect ; ; and ornaments are actually constructed, instead of 
forming the decoration of construction, to which in good taste they should 
be always subservient, 

‘In pure architecture, the smallest detail should have a meaning or 
serve & purpose ; and even the construction itself should vary with the 
material employed, and the designs should be adapted to the material in 
which they are executed. 

‘Strange as it may appear at first sight, it is in Pointed architecture 
alone that these great principles have been carried out; and I shall be 
able to illustrate them from the vast cathedral to the simplest erection. 
Moreover, the architects 6f the middle ages were the first who turned the 
natural properties of the various materials to their full account, and made 
their mechanism a vehicle for their art.” 





\nt. XII.—Descriptive Particulars of English Coronation Medals, from 
the Inauguration of King Edward the Sixth, By W.'Titt. London: 


Longman. 


Nositity, Royalty-loving people we are; how comes it, unless it 
is put thus, that we are eternally pleasing and praising ourselves in 
this shape,—that we are talking about lords, ladies, and this and 
that, on the score of aristocracy? ‘The truth is, that every person 
we ever met with delights to say something of his friend under 
some such form as “my lord ;” and, to use the words of Lady 
Chatterton, when speaking of the widow of Charles James Fox, we 
never, in this old aristocratic country of ours, think of nobility of 
character, circumstance, or state, without some prefix indicative 
of nobility, or of something different from a mere Mr. or Mrs. 
Sut be assured there is such a thing as nobility of character. 
Kivery body admits this, and yet none of us appreciate the simple 
and grand truth. Oh! when we think of that broad, brilliant, 
and honest man Peter, who, amidst his terrible denials, had the 
strength of mind to give up and say, if not in set words, yet in sig- 
nificance, that he was deeply and strangely wrong; could we not 
take a lesson, demean, and humble ourselves, so as to be great in 
our little way, and be full of truth and purpose, so as to work out 
a good and great end ? 
sut how easy to exclaim, protest, and admonish! We must 
come back to a point of truth, and again admit and declare that 
the English dearly love a lord. Who “did you ever meet with that 
did not pride himself and you too with the circumstance and 
expression of “ My Lord 2” We confess, with all the coolness of our 
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little philosophy, that we take such flattering unction to ourselves, 
when we utter the word, “lord.” But this, in some degree, is still 
a diversion from our subject ; we must contrive to be a little more 
particular. 

Why, knightages, baronetcies, peerages, and everything in the 
forms of aristocratic distinction, have been the themes of discussion 
and importance for the few last months to an unusual degree. 
There must, therefore, be a demand for such books as speak of 
titled personages ; and a proof of adherence to notables is to be 
found in the fact that even a Chartist loves to quote a lord. 

County and borough elections are not the only signs of political 
and national feeling ; ; or the exclusive spheres in which admiration 
or homage can be displayed towards the aristocracy. ‘The number 
of new books, and the reprints of a class of publications, in which 
the titled of the land are given, with their ages, marriages, and 
families, prove that there are many readers of such works beyond 
the exalted themselves. There is significance even in the fact that 
although there be much fewer peers than baronets, yet that there 
is a far greater number of books printed, and of course read, relative 
to the former than the latter. For example, there is a new edi- 
tion, for this year, of ‘‘ Debrett’s Peerage,” which has been so fre- 
quently reprinted that no longer is it deemed necessary, it would 
appear, to mention the number of editions in the title page. There 
is a work of a kindred nature, by John Burke, in four volumes, 
that has been proceeding piece-meal for years, called a ‘‘ Genealo- 
gical and Heraldic History of the Commons of Great Britain and 
Ireland, enjoying territorial possessions or high official rank, but 
uninvested with Heraldic Honours,” that the English people will 
dearly like to consult. 

We indeed all know that many of the most wealthy, ancient and 
celebrated families in the kingdom, who only receive the general 
name of gentry, have a better right to the appellation of noble than 
two thirds of the Continental counts and barons. Mr. Burke says, 
in the preface to the first volume, that “ in these pages will be 
found the lineage of nearly 400 families, enjoying in the aggregate 
probably £2, 000, 000, and deriving, many of them, their territorial 
possessions from William of Normandy ; invested, however, with 
no exclusive title, and born to no exclusive privilege.” 

We are not reviewing either of these two works, but are merely 
noticing them as evidences of the tendency of the popular mind. 
Other works of a similar character might be adduced. For instance, 
there has lately been published ‘The Book of Mottos borne by 
Nobility and Gentry, Public Companies, Cities, &ec., with their 
English Signification, Bearers’ Names, Titles, &c.” 

Now Mottos is a subject that admits of curious illustration, just 
as heraldic history does. Indeed the short sentences which go under 
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that name constitute a prominent feature in all armorial bearings or 
insignia. But it is as the expression of some sentiment, and as an 
indication of taste or event that one takes an interest in any instance 
of the sort. Human pride and vain boasting may frequently be 
discovered in these sentences; akin in fact to the information to be 
met with in Mr. Burke’s Genealogical History, where the accounts 
were generally furnished by a member or the members of the family 
described ; and, therefore, we may be sure that a vast quantity of 
absurdity, as well as of falsehood, is to be found in such books. 
Still, the English love to consult them. The vulgar believe in 
them; and a constant demand, we may rely on it, will be kept up 
for them. 

Now, if a baronet, a baron, or a noble lord, creates all this 
anxiety and satisfaction, we may be sure that a ‘king or a queen 
takes a great deal higher precedency i in the eyes of the English 
people. Why, a coronation is enough to put the nation beyond its 
propriety ; and, of course, coronation medals may and will be studied 
as excitable and valuable things. The truth is, they are valuable 
in an historical point of view, just as heraldries ought to be con- 
sulted, were it only for the statistical facts which they convey. 

There are few studies of more historical importance than that 
of medals; let us sneer at nobility and royalty as we will, or scorn 
with a republican’s hatred coronets and crowned. They are almost 
the sole evidence we can have of the veracity of an historian, because 
they constitute such collateral documents as are evident to every 
body, and cannot be falsified, ‘The inquirer must ever desire such 
durable monuments as public buildings, inscriptions, and statues ; 
but, above all, medals, which not only remain indelible and infal- 
lible testimonies of truth, but are capable of being diffused through- 
out all countries in the world, and of remaining to the latest ages. 

The first who showed the importance of medals in ascertaining 
the dates, and arranging the order of events in ancient history, was 
Vaillant, in his History of the Kings of Syria,” printed at Paris 
in 1681. By means of medals alone, he has been enabled to fix 
the chronology and important events in the history of three of the 
Seek ancient kingdoms of the world: namely, Egypt, Parthia, and 

ria. 

"Besides the purposes which the study of medals answers in the 
useful arts, a great variety of sources of entertainment may be 
found in it. Pinkerton has observed that the most barbarous 
Nations are more pleased with the rudest efforts of art than with 
the most admirable works of nature; and that in proportion as the 
powers of the mind are large and various, such also are the plea- 
sures which it receives from those superlative productions of art, 
which can only be the offspring of great genius. Hence works of 
art are agreeable both to the enlightened and to the ignorant. 
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Many points connected with the history and study of medals are 
worthy of attention, although the subject may at first appear barren 
or dry. For instance, one medal is highly prized in comparison 
with another, and properly so. There is not only the question of 
genuineness involved, but the degree of preservation in which the 
specimen may exist. Pinkerton, speaking on this point, says that a 
true judge is so nice that he will reject even the rarest coins if in the 
least defaced, either in the figures or legend. Some, however, are 
obliged to content themselves with those which are a little rubbed ; 
whilst those of superior taste and abilities have in their cabinets 
only such as are in the very best state in which they came from 
the mint. 

All ancient coins and medals, though equally genuine are not 
equally valuable. In medals as well as in everything else, the 
scarcity of a piece stamps a value upon it which cannot otherwise be 
derived from its intrinsic worth. ‘There are usually reckoned four 
or five degrees of rarity, the highest of which is called unzque. The 
cause is generally ascribed to the fewness of the number thrown off 
originally, or to their having been called in, and recoined in another 
form. 

The most difficult and the most important thing in the whole sci- 
ence is the method of distinguishing the true from the counterfeit. 
The value put upon ancient coins made the forgery of them almost 
coeval with the science itself; and as no laws inflict a punishment 
upon such forgers, men of great genius and abilities have undertaken 
the trade; but whether to the real detriment of the study or not, 
is a matter of some doubt: for if only exact copies of genuine medals 
are sold for the originals, the imposition may be deemed trifling. 
But the case must be very different, if people take it upon them to 
forge medals which never existed. 

It is manifest that one of the principal uses of medals is the elu- 
cidation of ancient history. Hence the arrangement of the medals 
is the first thing that must occur in the formation of a cabinet. The 
most ancient with which we are acquainted are those of Alexander 
I. of Macedonia, who began to reign about 501 years before Christ. 
The series ought consequently to commence with him, and to be 
succeeded by the medals of Sicily, Caria, Cyprus, Heraclia, and 
Pontus. We quote from the Encyclopedia Britannica, which has 
an excellent article on the subject, and which says, “ ‘Then follow, 
Egypt, Syria, the Cimmerian Bosphorus, Thrace, Bithynia, Parthia, 
Armenia, Damascus, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Pergamus, Galatia, 
Cilicia, Sparta, Paonia, Epirus, Ilyricum, Gaul, and the Alps, 
including the space of time from Alexander the Great to the birth 
of Christ, and which is to be accounted the third medallic series of 
ancient monarchs. ‘The last series comes down to the fourth cen- 
tury, including some of the monarchs of Thrace, Bosphorus, and 
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Parthia. * * * A most distinct series is formed by the Roman 
[imperors from Julius Caesar to the destruction of Rome by the 
Goths; nay, for a much longer period, were it not that towards the 
latter part of it the coins became so barbarous as to destroy the 
beauty of the collection.” It hardly requires to be stated, that many 
scries may be formed of modern potentates. 

Mr. 'Till’s “* Descriptive Particulars” embrace coronation medals 
from the inauguration of King Edward the Sixth to the present 
sovereign, Queen Victoria. The small volume has much in it that 
savours of a puff; and Mr. Till is, at the same time, not very re- 
markable for his calmness, when speaking of certain sovereigns, and 
when a scientific publication should eschew all political expressions. 
We must however quote some passages, and begin with the begin- 
ning. Says our author,— 


‘‘ We may cease to wonder that Coronation medals commenced not 
earlier than 1547, the first year of the reign of the young King Edward 
the Sixth, when it is known that few, very few medals of any description 
were previously, or at this time struck: some, indeed, of his father, King 
Henry the Eighth are extant, at the head of which is a large one of the 
year 1545; having on the obverse his bust, with a furred robe or gown : 
on his shoulders a collar of rubies, and on his head the bonnet, usually 
portrayed as worn by him; surrounded by the legend, ‘‘ Henry the 
Kighth, King of England, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, 
and on Earth, of the Church of England and Ireland, under Christ Head 
Supreme.’ Small figures of a rose, harp, fleur-de-lis, and portcluse, each 
crowned, are introduced. On the reverse are two inscriptions, one in 
tiebrew, the other in Greek, bearing the same import as the legend on the 
obverse.” 


Our next extract concerns first of all a sovereign whose sway was 
uf very short duration :— 


‘* Lady Jane Grey held her sway only nine days after the proclamation 
of her accession to the throne; there was, consequently, no coronation : 
but in all probability that event would have been commemorated by a 
medal, from the promptitude of the attempt to coin money in her name. 
A piece, conjectured to be a pattern for a base shilling, has on the obverse 
i rose surrounded by lions and fleurs-de-lis. The legend, ‘ Si Devs 
nobisevm qvis contra nos ?—If God be with us, who can be against us ?’ 
On the reverse, three crowns; the legend—‘ Jvstitia Virtvtvm Regina— 
Justice the Queen of Virtues.’ This rare pattern was first brought to light 
in 1815, and became the property of Mr. Miles; at whose sale, in 1820, 
the late Mr. Young purchased it for three pounds. Mary the First had 
no coronation medal, but there are others commemorative of several im- 
portant events in her reign; one in particular, by James Trezzo, was 
doubtless very consonant to the views and feelings of this disappointed and 
tnhappy princess. On the obverse we have her bust, the head very like 
her, by no means handsome, smiling, as Pinkerton observes, ‘in all the 
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charms of ugliness.’ She is represented, attired to the neck, in the highl 

ornamented dress of her time; on her head is a coif, or hood; and the 
legend records her name and title. On the reverse, she is seen, Fury-like, 
seated on a rock, with a torch in her left hand setting fire to what is 
intended to represent the arms of those leagued against her. The heavens, 
made her confederates on the occasion, are issuing forth their lightning in 
wrath against the heretics, her Protestant subjects. In her right hand she 
bears two branches, one of palm, the other of laurel ; on her head is placed 
a celestial coronet, and at her feet are manacles or fetters. The inscription, 
‘ Cecis visvs, timidis qvies—Sight to the Blind, rest to the Fearful.’ There 
are extant of this medal, specimens in bronze and silver; a very fine one, 
struck in gold, of the time of Mary, of extreme rarity, is in the possession 
of Lieut.-Col. John Drummond. It has reference to the commotions 
excited by the Duke of Suffolk, Sir Thomas Wyat, and others, early in 


1554.” 


With regard to the term Inscription, it is to be observed that 
Numismatists make a distinction between it and a legend; the lat- 
ter being the words which surround the subject, the former, some 
additional notice on the field of the coin. ‘This is, at least, a gene- 
ral rule with respect to Roman medals. In reference, however, to 
those under consideration, Mr. Till uses indifferently, and for the 
sake of variety, both as synonymous. 

We again quote :— 


‘* Charles the First ordered two medals to be engraved by Briot ; firstly, 
on his coronation in England, and secondly, in Scotland: on the former 
is seen the bust of the king in his coronation robe, decorated with the 
collar of the Garter, his neck encircled with a ruff, and on his head the 
diadem ; the face towards his left, surrounded by name and title. On the 
reverse, an arm, with gauntlet and sword, issuing from a cloud; the 
legend, ‘ Donec ‘pax reddita terris—Till peace be restored to the earth :’ 
Charles being at this time at war with Spain. This medal, of very fine 
work, is extremely low in relief, which in no way detracts from the merit 
of its execution. In the exergue, ‘ Coron, Feb. 2, 1626.” The Scottish 
coronation medal represents the bust of the king, splendidly habited, with 
lace collar; indeed, if the exquisite portraits of this sovereign by Vandyke 
are authorities, this likeness of Charles must be very correct, as Briot has 
here evidently taken them as his originals. The bust is adorned with the 
order of the Thistle, as well as of the Garter, the former taking precedence ; 
the head surmounted by a crown different in form from the one on the 
English medal; the whole encircled with name, &c., as King of Scot- 
land and England : in this instance unlike the legend on the other, where 
he is styled King of Great Britain. On the reverse is a thistle, the in- 
scription ‘ Hinc nostra crevere Rosee—Hence our Roses have grown ;’ a 
complimentary allusion to the derivation of our sovereign, or the English 
rose, from the thistle of Scotland. Some few of these medals were struck 
in gold found in that country. In the exergue, ‘ Coron. Junii 18, 1633, 
B.’ The coronation ceremony was performed in Edinburgh.” 
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Of William and Mary we are told,-— 


“A splendid silver medallion in Mr. Haggard’s collection, executed in 
Holland on the occasion of the coronation of their majesties, has their 
busts on the obverse, each encircled within a separate wreath, formed of 
branches of rose aud orange trees, the latter laden with fruit, as the former 
is bedecked with roses; and surmounted with the crown and four sceptres, 
above which is an eye, symbolical of Divine Providence. The busts rest 
on two cornucopias and the book of the seven seals, near which is the cap 
of liberty ; under these is another book, bearing this inscription, ‘ Leges 
Angliz—The laws of England ;’ and in the field of the medal is the fol- 
lowing, ‘Sal. Reg. Fel. Pub.—The safety of the Government, Public 
Felicity ;’ the legend, ‘ Aurea Poma mixto Rosis’—‘ GoldenA pples mixed 
with Roses ;’ an elegant allusion to the union of the House of Orange with 
the Rose of England. On the reverse is an old oak, torn up by its roots, 
lying prostrate beside a vigorous young orange tree, with shipping in the 


distance, and with this saucy legend, ‘ Meliorem lapsa Locavit—His place 
is filled by a better.’ ” 


We must conclude, and do so by copying out that which Queen 
Victoria “ has chosen for her legend, ‘ Lrimus tibi nobile regnum,— 
we will be to thee a noble kingdom.’ In the exergue, is ‘ Inau- 
gurata die, Junii XXVIII. MDCCCXXXVIII.’” It is added that 
a great variety of medals have been issued engraved for the occasion 
of her coronation, but without the sanction of Government; and 
that they are, with few exceptions, of very inferior work. 





Art. XIII.—1. 4 Summer in Western France. By T. Apvotpuus Trot- 
LoPE, Esq. B. A. Edited by Frances Trottore. 2 vols. Colburn. 


2. A Tour in Austrian Lombardy, the Northern Tyrol, and Bavaria. By 
Joun Barrow, Esq. Murray. 


WE are not disposed to complain of a book because it conducts us, 
as most continental tours must in these days do, over ground that 
has oft been trod, provided the writer brings a fair amount of literary 
skill to the workmanship, and possesses such talents, or has acquired 
such habits as will lend some degree of variety, if not of novelty 
to the subject, and afford so much entertainment or information as 
will repay the time spent in a single perusal. With regard to Mr. 
Trollope’s “Summer in Western France,” we have this common 
fault to find, that it occupies two thick octavo volumes, when one 
of a moderate size might have conveyed all in it that is truly his 
own, or was deserving of being printed. 

It is true that the provinces visited by him have not been so much 
perambulated by summer travellers, as some in France and Switzer- 
land; his range being chiefly on the banks and through the districts 
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which the Loire traverses. Many of the scenes and objects noticed 
are striking, both naturally and historically; and he took a very good 
mode to obtain an accurate knowledge of them; that is, in so far as 
his eyes could go, or inquiries put to entire strangers reach, with a 
most persevering practice of quoting from topographical writers, 
who had gone before, and thus swelling the book to an unreasonable 
extent. He did not hurry over the ground with a steam-locomotive 
speed, or by public conveniences merely from one town to another, 
when he thought there was anything particularly worthy of being 
examined by him, but took to his feet and repaired to side-paths 
and by-ways. But then he has not the most happy knack at de- 
scription, and is far too often given to go back to the early history 
or the subsequent fortunes of places in an uncalled for manner. 
He is, for example, particularly liable to present long details about 
cathedrals and bishops, ruined castles, and celebrated battle-fields ; 
when, we think, the peculiar character of the people among whom 
his route conducted him, frequently remarkable for their primitive 
manners, ought to have furnished more valuable or interesting 
matter. We would have been much better pleased had we met with 
more of the practical and the picturesque, and less of elaborate writ- 
ing and very general or common sentimentality ; the writer’s mind 
appearing not to be distinguished for its penetration, while his lite- 

rature is of a middling sort. The fact seems to be that he was deter- 
mined to fill two goodly volumes, in as far as bulk was concerned, 

by wire-spun description, as many anecdotes as he could pick up, 
legends, and accounts of such small personal adventures as occurred 
to him. Rash judgments as well as prejudices may also be disco- 


vered in his pages; as might naturally be expected from the son of 


the author of ‘“‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” and other 
publications breathing extreme political opinions, and constantly 
putting forth sentiments charged with admiration of legitimates and 
aristocrats. We do not even exactly like that a writer, who appends 
to his name B, A., should take shelter under another’s editorship, 
because that person may have earned considerable reputation espe- 
clally among wltras of certain classes. Why should a grown-up 
man borrow the kind of puffing advertisement from a woman which 
figures in the title-page of these volumes, if he is able to travel by 
himself and alone, or deems himself capable of writing a book at all? 
The thing has too much of the appearance of being a mere book- 
making speculation, and when joined to the other circumstances 
already noticed, relative to the contents and construction of the work, 
calls for our animadversion. Indeed, this editing of other peoples 
writings, which has been gaining ground of late ata rapid pace, 
frequently by females, too, “and when the works so recommended 
have sometimes been the veriest trash and at others unfit, on account 
of their indecency, their immorality, and spurious sentimentality, 
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to meet a modest eye, or to be read to a virtuous ear, is a practice 
that ought to be protested against, as being unfair to the public and 
disgraceful to literature, unless in very peculiar cases. 

We must now gather a few specimens, without, however, observ- 
ing the author’s route particularly, or noticing what may especially 
concern such cities and towns as Orleans, Tours, Nantes, Poicters, 
Rochfort, and Bordeaux. 

To persons who contemplate a summer visit to the parts of France 
which our author traversed, and indeed other connected districts, 
there are several passages in his volumes which contain useful 
information with regard to the means of conveyance, especially 
steam navigation, on some of the French rivers. For example, we 
are told that the Loire is now used in this way from Nevers to St. 
Nazaire, a distance of about five hundred miles. ‘The lower part 
of the river has been of course navigated by steam for a consider- 
able time ; but the upper is much more difficult from the want of 
water in the dry season. But Mr. Trollope states that by the 
adoption of light iron boats, which draw from nine to thirteen 
inches only of water, the difficulty has been in a great measure 
overcome. 

We have mentioned that Mr. T. has many things to tell about 
cathedrals that might have been left out. But we observe one 
general statement which contains a national trait; and that the 
French employ the term “ gothic” in a sense that would have 
pleased Wren himself, or any one who mightily prefers the archi- 
tecture of the Greeks or the Italians. Says our author,— 


‘To the majority of Frenchmen—excepting always the peasants, who 
frequently have a great feeling of pride and reverence for their metropo- 
litan church, and take much pleasure in visiting it whenever market-day 
or any other occasion brings them to the city—the cathedral offers neither 
pleasure nor profit. As a mere matter of taste, the churches of the 
middle ages are not objects of admiration to Frenchmen generally. They 
infinitely prefer the straight lines and plain wtility of the modern style of 
building. Certain authors have, in imitation of English romantic writers, 
sought to excite interest by descriptions of the sombre piles and the asso- 
ciations connected with them; but the national taste is decidedly opposed 
to them. The use of the term ‘ gothique,’ which in a Frenchman’s 
mouth compendiously expresses all that is ugly, worn-out, disagreeable, 
barbarous, and inconvenient, is an illustration of the usual feeling for the 
style so denominated ; and the vast edifices which preserve the most 


striking specimens of that style are not likely to be objects of his favour 
or attention.” 


The provinces of France furnish many instances of primitive 
manners, and frequently of attractive habits and fine character. 


An instance occurs where the corn-measurers of Chartres are intro- 
duced :— 
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** There is a corn-market every Saturday at Chartres, the most import- 
ant in France, with the exception of Paris. It is worth visiting for the 
sake of seeing the operations of the women, to whom the entire duty of 
measuring the corn, delivering it to the buyers, receiving the price, and 
paying it over to the sellers, is confided. ‘These women are more expres- 
sively than elegantly termed ‘ leveuses de culs-de-poche ;’ poche signi- 
fying in the dialect of La Beauce the sack in which the grain is brought 
to market. These women form an organized corporation, which has 
existed for several centuries. They enjoy a reputation for the strictest 
integrity ; whic his sufficiently attested by the fact that the whole trans- 
actions of the market, as above stated, are intrusted to them. Nor are 
they under any surveillance whatsoever. The buyer and seller alike put 
implicit confidence in them. The latter, when he has pitched his corn, 
leaves it entirely in their hands, goes about his business or pleasure in 
the town, and returns in the evening to receive the amount of the sale, 
without making any inquiries or taking any further trouble about it. 
The amount of confidence placed in the honesty of these women, and the 
importance of the charge confided to them, may be estimated from the 
fact that ten thousand quintals of corn is by no means an unusual quantity 
to change hands in one market-day at Chartres, the whole of which is 
invariably disposed of for ready money paid on the spot.” 


There are also races of people in France, that not only differ 
extremely from the population of Paris and other large towns, but 
who do not exhibit the same manners and features of the tribes that 
surround them. The fact is, that from the want of roads, of inter- 
course, and of a knowledge of modern improvements, as well as 
owing to singular prejudices and other excluding circumstances, 
some of these races are the same in respect of dress as well as of 
every other social arrangement and opinion that their ancestors were 
centuries ago. The race, which is the subject of the following 

description, appears to present the most remarkable anomalies :— 


‘“* Not far to the South-east of Fontenay, among the marshes and dikes 
about the mouth of the Sévre Niortaise, and on the neighbouring coast, 
may still be found a few remaining specimens of a race of people now 
nearly extinct, which have engaged a good deal of the attention of the 
Poitevin antiquaries and historians. They are termed Colliberts, and 
have, under that appellation, been a distinct people from a period beyond 
the earliest records of history. Throughout the feodal period, they were 
never serfs or vassals; and though the feodal maxim, ‘ Nulle terre sans 
seigneur,’ could hardly be said to be broken through in their case, inas- 
much as they lived almost entirely in their boats, yet, miserable as their 
existence seems to have been, they never appear to have been inclined to 
change it for the less free comforts of their neighbours on the land. The 
most generally-received and best-founded opinion respecting these singular 
people, is that they are the remains of the indigenous tribe of Agesinates 
Cambolectri, who were chased by the Romans into the solitudes and marshy 
shallows which abound in this part of the coast ; and who, not being worth 
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the trouble of pursuing into their watery fastnesses, either then by the 
Roman conquerors or at a subsequent pe riod by the feodal lords of the 
domains on the neighbouring coast, have ever since continued free, accord- 
ing to the signification of their name; Colliberts being derived from ‘ col,’ 
neck or head, and ‘ libre,’ free.” 


We are further informed that these people have always lived by 
themselves, never intermarrying or mixing in any other way with 
the surrounding population ; and that they support themselves by 
fishing, while most of their families live entirely in their boats. 
Some few have constructed huts on the sand. ‘The following are 
also statements that carry sadness with them :— 


“It is not surprising that a race so characterized, and existing under 
such circumstances, should be hastening towards extinction. It is in 
accordance with a law that all experience seems to prove universal in such 
cases, that it should be so. There are many other instances of the descen- 
dants of a distinct race having preserved their distinctive peculiarities in 
the midst of another people, both races being nearly equal in point of civi- 
lization ; but I know no other case of a tribe remaiving almost in a savage 
state in the immediate vicinity of civilization for so long a period as that 
during which the Colliberts of Poitou have existed. 

‘The cause of this singularity is probably to be found in the fact that 
these unfortunate outcasts possessed nothing whatsoever to excite the cupi- 
dity of their more civilized and more powerful neighbours. But the 
natural tendency of every population to increase is not in their case suffi- 
ciently strong to struggle against the numerous checks incidental to their 
habits and miserable mode of life. And in a few years the Colliberts will, 
in all probability, have disappeared from the face of the earth, without 
their extinction having been accelerated by any acts of the neighbouring 
population.” 


By far the greater part of Mr. Trollope’s volumes is of a light 
texture, either to be attributed to the nature of the themes, or the 
manner of treatment. But we can find another exception, at lcast 
as regards the former of these causes, although it may be alleged, 
perhaps, that the author is prepossessed, too sweeping in his conclu- 
sions, and that he has failed to fix upon the sources of the results 
named by him. ‘The moral condition of France, as contrasted with 
her material progress, is represented in the most forbidding colours; 
and his prognostications point to still deeper depravity and the ruin 
of all that is noble. He says,— 


“* France is unquestionably advancing rapidly in physical and material 
civilization. It is impossible to travel through the country with an obser- 
vant eye without being convinced of the fact. The new roads of her more 
backward and hitherto neglected provinces, and improved roads through- 
out the kingdom—her ercatly- increased means of communication by the 
almost daily establishment of new competitors in the carrying business on 
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the public roads, and the formation of new companies for the navigation 
by steam of rivers hitherto profitless to commeree—the almost daily com- 
mencement or completion of quays, bridges, and other public works in 
almost every part of the country—the cultivation of much hitherto unen- 
closed ground in many provinces, and the general establishment through- 
out the country of agricultural and industrial societies—are all manifest 
and easily-recognized proofs of the progress France is making in the various 
branches of material civilization. 

** The evidences of'a nation’s advancement or retrogression in moral and 
intellectual civilization do not lie quite so much on the surface of things, 
and are not by their nature so manifest to observation. But an observant 
traveller will not pass through the kingdom without finding many a straw 
which will serve to indicate which way the wind is blowing in these re- 
spects also. And I saw, both in Paris and in the provinces, enough to 
convince me that the country is making as decided a progress towards 
moral barbarism as it is towards physical civilization. ‘The history of the 
world has amply proved that progress in the one of these directions is not 
incompatible with as rapid an advance in the other.” 





He goes on to assert that— 


**The most malignant symptom of this moral disease, whieh is destroy- 
ing the nation, is the universal want of faith—not religious faith only, but 
of faith in anything—in virtue, honesty, and morality—in the reality of 
anything not cognizable by the material senses—in the government, in 
their superiors, in their neighbours, and in themselves. Everything but 
the material interests of bodily comfort and wellbeing is spoken of in the 
same cold, sneering tone of sceptical ridicule ; and the existence of any 
good but that of sensual enjoyment is deemed at best doubtful, and there- 
fore unworthy of pursuit. 

“It requires but small penetration to perceive that such a temper of 
mind must lead to a deerce of selfishness and individualism, which, as soon 
as ever it becomes sufliciently universal, must sever the bond which binds 
individuals into bodies politic, and dissolve society into its original 
elements. 

** Among a variety of small traits and indications of national feeling, 
which, as I said just now, serve as straws to show which way the wind 
blows, many, though producing an impression at the moment of their 
occurrence which is not afterwards effaced, are themselves of a nature to 
slip from the memory. One unmistakeable index, however, to the moral 
sentiments of a people, may be found in their newspapers and popular 
literature ; and throughout the whole of my tour through the provinces, I 
took considerable pains to ascertain what newspapers and books were the 
most read. The cafés and reading-rooms afforded me the means of judg- 
ing of the first, and the contents of the circulating libraries, and the in- 
formation of the keepers of them, supplied a tolerably sure criterion of the 
latter. 

* The Charivari is, comparatively speaking, an expensive paper, and 
would not therefore be found in the smaller and poorer cafés, But in 
those of more pretension it was invariably taken ; and was, as far as very 
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constant, and, I may say, very extensive observation could enable me to 
judge, more eagerly asked for and more constantly in hand than any other 
publication, The nature of this print is unfortunately too well known to 
make it necessary for me to characterize it with much particularity. It is 
written certainly not without much talent ; but its staple contents are 
blasphemy, obscenity, and unceasing attacks on every species of existing 
institution, whether Whig, Tory, or Radical. ‘The Church, the State, the 
Law, the Tribunals, the Judges, the Peers, the Deputies, the Ministers, be 
they whom they may, are all in turn assailed with its clever though some- 
what monotonous ridicule. It is difficult to conceive the idea of a publi- 
cation of a nature to be more extensively and deeply pernicious than the 
Charivari.” 


The circulating libraries are said to contain matter no less indica- 
tive and pernicious than the favourite and popular sheets of the 
public press. Mr. Trollope names several of the writers who are 
among the most prolific of any now in France, and whose fictions 
and reasonings find innumerable readers, who hardly ever peruse 
any other works, or at least none that have not a vile tendency ; 
forming, in fact, according to the representation before us, the 


nightly reading of the young of both sexes—‘‘ works not one of 


which any English father of a family would dream of suffering to 
enter his house.” 

But it does not appear that the author of this representation 
enjoyed opportunities sufficiently intimate, various, and extensive, 


to form an accurate judgmentvof the nation. His mode, indeed, of 


casting the blame of France’s degeneracy and descent upon the 
ltevolution is proof of limited consideration and the want of calm 
decision. Cafés and reading-rooms are not the only spheres for 
judging of a people. It should be borne in mind, too, that while a 
ereat number of sterling works are issuing from the French press, 


the feverish literature which the dramatists and the novelists of 


Paris are supplying so abundantly, may be but the proofs of a tran- 
Sition-state, and one that will result in a strong and healthy re- 
action. Hlowever, we shall not indulge any further in mere con- 
jJectures, but will introduce our only other extract from these 
volumes by stating that their author must have met with living 
proofs, as well as many reminiscences, in La Vendée, which cheered 
his conservative feclings. Here are some interesting examples,— 


The most notable asylum of the Vendéan women and children, and 
such of the men as were not absent on expeditions, was a regular sylvan 
city, which was called Le Refuge. This was situated in the heart of the 
thick forest of Grala, which stretches over a considerable space of country, 
some leagues to the southward of Clisson. This place of concealment 
was first resorted to in 1793, and for a long time proved a secure asylum 
for avery great number of Vendéan families, whose villages were de- 
Stroyed, A great number of huts, constructed of branches ‘and sods of 
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turf, were arranged in regular streets. A larger shed was erected for a 
church ; and the prescribed community lived in their sylvan city in peace, 
waiting for happier and better times. There are old couples still living 
who were married in this woodland retreat ; for it may be easily imagined 
that there was no lack of priests at Le Refuge, seeing that the hottest 
persecution was directed against ecclesiastics who refused to submit their 
consciences to the dictation of an Atheist government. Many Vendéans, 


too, are still living, who first saw the light under the leafy roofs of the 
cabins of Le Refuge.” 


Mr. Barrow’s work differs in several respects from the one upon 
which we have just now been engaged. In the first place it is of a 
reasonable size, forming one neat volume, similar in regard to 
dimensions to more than one or two tours which have formerly been 
given by him to the world, and which have been favourably re- 
ceived. Mr. B. is also a sensible writer, much better informed, and 
more cautious, than some who undertake to instruct home-abiding 
people concerning foreign lands. It is true that the volume before 
us is the embodiment of a series of notes taken during a rapid 
journey, viz., between the 2nd of July and the 20th of August, 
1840, counting the date of departing from the ‘Thames to that of 
his arrival at the same place. ‘The consequence is that many pages 
have the character of a dry itinerary or of adiary. But still, even 
then, the reader meets with frequent notices that add to our 
acquaintance with particular spots, or that are brought into con- 
trast with what the author has observed or experienced in other 
places. 

The most interesting and novel parts of the book belong to the 
two most remarkable passes of the Alps; but especially to the 
Tyrol, a region which is not visited, as compared with Switzerland, 
so often as it merits. And yet the former, as regards scenery, 
romantic association, peasantry, and patriotic recollections, can 
hardly be surpassed. But it is proper to notice that Mr. Barrow, 
with his accustomed candour and manliness, admits that ** It struck 
us, from the moment we had passed the Stelvio, and the same idea 
continued to impress us more forcibly as we proceeded along the 
valley of the Inn, and was more than ever confirmed by our last 
day’s journey, that, however convenient a large carriage may be for 
a party, whether a private or a hired one, in travelling over the 
flats of Lombardy, or the plains of Bavaria, it is of all others the 
least adapted for the Tyrcl, if the traveller be desirous of seeing 
anything beyond the great public roads.” He adds, “ it would be 
a hopeless task to ascend with it any of those fine transverse valleys, 
full of sylvan beauty, of picturesque and romantic scenery, which 
open into the three or four great longitudinal valleys which pervade 
the Tyrol.” 

Having landed at Antwerp, we have some notices of the railroads 
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of Belgium, upon which our author had not heard that any acci- 
deut had occurred. But he mentions one event which at first 
must strike our readers:—an engine-carriage with a baggage-wag- 
gon having had to pass over a canal, and coming up at full speed 
when the bridge was drawn to the side, to let barges pass, the 
engine flew fairly across, the gap being nearly thirty fect, ‘* without 
further mischief than dragging the baggage-waggon into the canal, 
and damaging the top of the wall on the opposite side.” 

Having reached Carlsrhue, Mr. Barrow proceeded through Schaff- 
hausen to Zurich, and observes on the way, concerning a remark- 
able pass in the Black Forest, that although it has obtained the 
name of Hollenthal, or Valley of Hell, it is more deserving of that 
of Paradise. The falls of Schaffhausen have been too often de- 
scribed to detain us; but an anecdote of two infatuated young 
gentlemen may be repeated in connection with that celebrated cas- 
c .de:— 





‘George Viscount Montague, and Sedley Burdett, Esq., second son of 
Francis Burdett, Esq., perished in the rash attempt of descending the fal!s 
of Schaffhausen, out of a mere bravado of doing what never had been 
attempted before. The magistrates, having heard of this resolution, and 
knowing that inevitable destruction must be the consequence of such an 
attempt, did all they could, by placing a guard, to prevent it. These 
young gentlemen had provided a flat-bottomed boat; and as Lord Mon- 
tague was stepping in, his servant seized his master by the collar, but he 
broke from him and pushed off with his companion, and they were never 
seen or heard of more. The servant remained three weeks near the spot 
bewailing the fate of his much-loved master. Thus perished, in the bloom 
of youth, two young men, the first-mentioned of whom was on his way 
home to be united with the amiable and accomplished Miss Coutts.” 


Zurich affords Mr. Barrow an opportunity to relate some things 
concerning Lavater, being the birth-place of that good and pious 
pastor. We are told that he was shot in 1799, by a French soldier, 
before the door of the church he had so long served, although he 
had a few minutes previously performed an act of benevolence for 
the murderer, and was in the act of assisting another wounded 
I'renchman. Massena is reported to have offered a high reward for 
the discovery of the criminal; “ but though he was supposed to 
have been well known to Lavater and his family, they refused to 
inform against him.” Some state that the physiognomist lingered 
a few months, others that it was only for a few days. 

We next quote a description of one of the two wonderful passes 
over the Alps, viz., the Spliigen, to which reference has already 
been made, and by a road that is known by the name of the Via 
Mala; although our author states that it is now in reality a most 
excellent highway, “a road hewn out of the almost perpendicular 
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sides of one or other of the precipices of this most extraordinary 
rent.” The account proceeds,— 


** Shortly after entering this gap, the first impression was made both on 
the sight and hearing, occasioned by a foaming torrent at the depth of 
three or four hundred feet beneath us, This was the Hinter-Rhein, rolling 
and roaring over its rocky channel; while, above us, a pe rpendicular and 
frequently overhanging precipice, of at least as many thousand feet, rose in 
fearful grandeur. The road we had to traverse was literally a shelf, in 
many places scarcely exceeding six or seven feet in width; in some en- 
tirely cut out of the mountain, and in others resting upon the edge of a 
bank beneath it sloping down to the verge of the river, and in others again 
partaking of both. 

* We had not proceeded far along this confined road, in some places too 
narrow, | think, to admit of two carriages passing, ere we came to a gal- 
lery or tunnel, upwards of two hundred feet in length, cut through. an 
overhanging rock, round which it must have been utterly impossible ever 
to have passed, and which, in fact, never was attempted, until the gallery 
was cut through; previous to which, the only accessible way was that of 
making, before reaching this point, a long detour by a zig-zag road over 
the summit of the mountain, and thus alone avoiding this rocky obstacle. 

*‘ Having passed through this gallery, the road continues exceedingly 
good, having a parapet wall on one side, and the face of the mountain on 
the other, the width being probably about eight or ten feet, while the faces 
of the two opposite mountains of the chasm could not be more than some 
forty or fifty feet apart. We had not proceeded far before we were under 
the necessity of crossing the ravine over a stone bridge to gain the road, 
which was now conducted along the opposite side of the river, and so con- 
tinued till we arrived at the second or middle bridge, leading to which is a 
second gallery, of small extent, cut through the rock. 

** Before arriving at this second bridge we had passed a small recess in 
the mountain precipice, and suddenly and unexpectedly perceived a few 
scattered houses perched in it; a situation that did not appear to be envi- 
able in any respect, either for agriculture, pasture, or trade. We passed 
without stopping this desolate spot—continuing our route by the side of 
the gorge, and found it even more stupendous than it had hitherto been, 
increasing in grandeur and sublimity as we advanced along it. 

‘The hasty sketch (in the frontispiece) of the second gallery and bridge 
conveys but a very faint idea of the grandeur and sublimity of the objects 
it is meant to represent. Indeed it has always appeared to me, that the 
pencil is utterly inadequate to express to the senses, or convey to the feel- 
ing, the true picture which Nature has stamped on such remarkable spots 
as this, or generally on such romantic scenery as mountainous countries 
afford. This single-arched bridge bestrides the chasm at a height of not 
less than four hundred feet, and the position of it bears some resemblance 
to the old Devil’s Bridge at the pass of St. Gothard, when I saw it, before 
the new one was erected, though the one in question is five times the 
height of the Devil’s Bridge. 

“On leaving the second or middle bridge, the scencry again becomes 
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iess bold, but the goree here is so contracted that the two opposite faces 
of the mountains appear almost to unite, even down to their bases, and 
nearly to conceal the river, which in one spot we entirely lost sight of, 
where it was foreing its w: ay under the impending roc ‘ks. Near this spot 
we crossed the third bridge, and changed again, with the change of the 
road, to the opposite side of the river ; and here we took the opportunity 
of occasionally scrambling up or down the less precipitous portions of the 
defile, to obtain better and more correct views of this extraordin: iy gap in 
the mountains, than could be had from remaining in the carriage. At one 
spot we descended to have a full or nearer view of a waterfall, where a 
pretty cascade of the thine was tumbling over a rocky ridge. 

‘We were now approaching the outlet, or rather,—travelling against 
the stream,—the inlet to the ravine of the Via Mala; where the destructive 
power seemed mostly to have been exerted, and the effects of it displayed 
in the scattered and confused masses of rocky fragments, of enormous 
magnitude, which had been separated from and rolled down the mountain 
side by the force of the waters that had swept everything before them, 
uplifting and heaping the pine trees in such masses as to obstruct the 
current of the river. 

** At a short distance before we reached the village of Spliigen, we also 
passed a spot where one of the mountain torrents had burst forth, destroy- 
ing several cottages, and carrying away bodily the greater portion of a 
large house which stood by the road-side, and the shattered walls of which 
are still remaining, as a melancholy record of the calamity that had recently 
befallen this unfortunate village. The inundations and destructions caused 
by this torrent hereabouts, would seem to be of frequent occurrence, and 
their ruins are awful to contemplate.” 


We shall not linger long in Lombardy, but only state that at 
Milan Mr. Barrow saw no signs of the Italian wie which has 
been so often represented as being general against the Austrians. 
He also questions the account given by some travellers, who report 
that the injury which the picture of the Last Supper, by Leonardo 
da Vinci, has sustained, was chiefly occasioned by the French having 
made the apartinent in which that masterpiece of art is to be seen, 
a sort of barracks, using the picture as a target. [ustace s Says, 
** The heads were their favourite marks, and that of our Saviour in 
preference to the others.” But Mr. Barrow discovered no proofs 
of such wanton destruction, and attributes the great decay of the 
work to age and to the dampness of the wall upon which it is 
painted. 

On leaving Milan, Mr. Barrow and his friends decided on pro- 
eceding into the Tyrol by the other remarkable pass to which some 
allusion has been made, viz., the pass of the Stelvio. We must 
quote some paragraphs giving a description of this stupendous 
region, which is stated to be the highest of the Alpine roads. 

“Soon after this we attained the highest summit of the Pass of the 
Stelvio, which is marked by a granite column, and through which passes 
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the boundary line that divides Lombardy, and Switzerland also, from 
the Tyrol. The difficulty of measuring the height of mountains like those 
of the Tyrol, where frequently no base line can be had, and the barometer, 
in such a situation, being an imperfect instrument for the purpose, is fully 
apparent in the different heights assigned to the Pass of the Stelvio. 
Perhaps Mr. Brockedon’s will be the most accurate of any. He says, it 
is the highest pass in the world traversable for carriages, being 2417 feet 
higher than the crest of the passage of the Mont Cenis, and 780 feet higher 
than the estimated line of perpetual snow in the latitude of the Stelvio. 
The crest or highest ridge of Mont Cenis is 11,460 feet; but— 
The crest of the Pass is - 6773 feet. 


Add - - - 2417 
Pass of the Stelvio - 9190 


** This is probably near the truth, as Murray, in his Hand-book, sets it 
down (but gives no authority) at 9270 feet above the level of the sea. 
But both are certainly wrong with regard to the line of perpetual snow: 
Murray stating it at 800 feet only below the summit, and Brockedon at 
780 feet ; whereas the curve of perpetual congelation i in 463° of latitude 
is 7250 feet, consequently that line will be at 1940 feet below the pass ; 
and the fact is, that in the hottest part of summer snow surrounded it on 
all sides. 

‘“‘ The view that now bursts upon the sight on reaching the summit of 
the pass is superior to that of any Alpine scenery I have witnessed—the 
Simplon, the St. Gothard, the Spliigen, bearing no comparison with it. 
It is a view so vast and comprehensive, and of objects so stupendous, as to 
impress on the mind of the observer a feeling of reverence and awe, and 
perhaps of humiliation also, to find himself a mere atom in the creation, 
surrounded by some of the most sublime among the varied and manifold 
scenes which the hand of Nature has supplied for the contemplation of 
man, 


‘ All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 
Gather around these suinmits, as to show 
How earth may pierce to heaven, yet leave vain man below.’ 


‘A succession of peaked rocks, rising one above another as far as the 
eye can reach, whose dark masses are seen protruding from the pure white 
glittering snow, and the frowning glaciers suspended from their sides, the 
varied hues which clouds and sunshine alternately eapent, the magnificent 
mountain of the Ortler-S pitz, towering above all the rest, and crowning 
the head of the valley with its peaked summit just rising to a height of 
not less than 14,400 feet above the level of the sea—all these srouped 
together in one cluster as it were,—present to the mind of the spectator a 
picture of grandeur and sublimity, that no time can efface, and no descrip- 
tion—either with pen or pencil —convey. 

‘* We now commenced the descent into the Tyrol, and were glad that 
our route had brought us into that country at a point of view so favoura- 
ble and so magnificent. Bearing in mind the character one has heard of 
the Tyrolean Alps, it is, of all others, the precise point at which, from its 
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bold and majestic features, one would wish to arrive, and be told—‘ This 
is the Tyrol.’ All that the traveller could have imagined of magnificent 
mountain scenery, of black and rugged rocks, contrasted with pure white 
snows and gloomy glaciers, would here seem to be realized to the fullest 
extent.” 


Mr. Barrow was prepared in imagination to meet with nothing 
that was not brave, manly, and honest, in the character of the 
‘T'yrolese; and he appears not to have been disappointed. We now 
let him describe some of his actual impressions, as received in the 
course of his limited acquaintance with the country and people. 


‘The devotion of the Tyrolese, however, is evidently less a matter of 
form, and marked with a greater degree of warmth, than in the generality 
of Catholic countries. They seem, if I may be permitted to say so, in 
creater earnest in their devotions, and I believe are more strictly attentive 
to their religious duties, in private as well as public, than is the case in 
most parts of the continent. 

‘* Inthe centre of the broad street stands a full-length and exalted figure 
of the Virgin Mary, around which are almost always to be seen a group 
of people kneeling; but in the evening, when this statue is usually lighted 
up, a large concourse assemble, attracted, perhaps, on that occasion, as 
much by the glare of the lights and glitter of the ornaments with which the 
figure is dressed, as by an impulse of religious duty, no apparent ceremony 
or mark of respect being required. 

‘* The Tyrolese, however, are, as I have observed, beyond all question 
a most religiously disposed people. This opinion is not given because of 
the multitude of crosses, and crucifixes, and figures, seen by the road-side, 
and of the innumerable little chapels, or the vast number of painted beards 
posted up, descriptive 

‘* —___ of most disastrous chances 


Of moving accidents by flood and field,” 


but because, in all their obeisances and genuflexions, there is obviously an 
earnestiess and sincerity, a gesture of humility, and a conviction that they 
are doing what is right, that must remove all suspicion of these being 
considered by them merely as so many forms.” 


A gain —- 


‘‘ What I have seen, however, both of the country and people, has 
afforded me much pleasure and satisfaction ; the former, for its limited and 
industrious population, being capable of yielding—and, in fact, does yield 
—all the necessaries, though few of the luxuries, of life, plenty of food and 
clothing; and as to the second, we heard of no poor-laws nor poor-houses ; 
and the helpless and the destitute are generally, I believe, relieved by 
charitable donations and institutions, conducted by the monks and the 
clergy. In the whole distance of not less than 180 miles that we travelled 
through the most frequented part of the Tyrol, we never met a beggar of 
any description in town or village, or on the road. 

‘The rich pasture of the natural grasses and clover in the valleys and 
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sides of the mountains support their cattle through the summer months, 
and afford them hay for the winter ; and that most useful grain, the maize, 
with wheat, barley, and rye, supply the people with farinaceous food, 
which, with milk and butter and cheese, constitute the principal diet of the 
peasantry. Their sheep thrive well, and afford them occasionally a meal 
of animal food ; and their wool, with the culture of flax and hemp, supplies 
them with clothing. But without an extraordinary degree of energy and 
activity, even the necessary supply of these could not be acquired. The 
snow-clad mountains, with their glaciers and naked rocks, occupy at least 
four-fifths of the territory of Northern Tyrol; but cultivation is seen to 
smile in every valley and ravine, in every gorge and pass across the moun- 
tains, and high up on their sides wherever the smallest patch of soil has 
fixed itself; in many places so elevated and apparently inaccessible, as 
to make it difficult to imagine how the necessary implements and other 
ingredients for cultivation can have been carried up. 

** Wherever one of the larger valleys occurs—however narrow its surface, 
however niggard its soil, however excluded from the benignant rays of the 
sun—a village, dense with population, with a little church overlooking it, 
is sure to be found. 

‘‘Thus struggling as it were for existence, and at all events subsisting 
wholly without luxuries or superfluities, the Tyrolese are certainly a noble 
race of men, well made and well set up, with a lofty and erect bearing ; 
their moral character is that of a brave, sincere, and simple-minded people, 
not much given to boisterous mirth, but rather of a serious and sedate 
turn— blunt in their manners, but without rudeness, reminding me very 
much of the Norwegian peasantry. They are not gloomy nor morose, but 
disposed to social meetings; fond of music and fond of dancing; the pea- 
santry acting plays of their own, resembling, it is said, our ancient myste- 
ries and morris-dances. 

** They are independent in their feelings, but highly loyal to their sove- 
reign, and warmly attached to the House of Austria. Happy and con- 
tented with his condition, secluded in his valley from all but his own 
countrymen, and ignorant of what is passing in the rest of the world; free 
from all the heart-burnings and rancorous feuds engendered by difference 
of opinions and disputes in matters of politics and religion; the Tyrolean 
peasant and his countrymen, united as one people, professing one faith, 
live in harmony and brotherly love; and if any one virtue more than 
another can exalt the T yrolese character, it is that which I have before 
mentioned,—the rigid observance of their religious duties.” 


We shall not descend with our author into Bavaria, or accompany 
him any further on the present occasion; but hope to have his 
guidance again, when he may have had a few wecks of summer lei- 
sure; for whether his tour be at home or abroad, it is sure to con- 
tain many tokens of sound sense and general information. 





Lives of Eminent Men of Aberdecn. By James Bruce. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


ABERDEEN, as we had occasion to mention when lately giving some 
particulars concerning an Antiquarian Literary Club which has 
recently been established in that city, is the centre of a province 
which from very remote times has given birth to many distinguished 
individuals. ‘The capital of the province itself, as might be ex- 
pected from its bemg the seat of a University, stands prominently 
forward as the foster-mother of eenius and learning ; and is even 


to this day celebrated on account of some of the living teachers of 


youth in the various departments of philosophy and letters. ‘The 
clergy, too, as well as the professors, who have not been bred to 
serve at the altar, or who may have betaken themselves to academi- 
cal tuition exclusively, have furnished not a few eminent men; and 
under the supremacy of Presbytery, as well as during the reigns of 
Catholicism and Episcopacy. 

Mr. Bruce has with very considerable ability and candour, 
together with the natural enthusiasm of a native of ‘Aberdeen, chro- 
nicled in this duodecimo volume the lives and the merits of a num- 
ber of the worthies who have shed honour upon the city and the 
province. He has given us the biographies—in a condensed form, 
and also in astyle characteristic enough of a part of Scotland which 
is proverbially distinguished for the pawkines s of its inhabitants— 
of John Barbour, Bishop Elphinstone, Bishop Gavin Dunbar, Dr. 
Thomas Morrison, Gilbert Gray, Bishop Patrick Forbes, Dr. Dun- 
ean Liddel, George Jamieson, Bishop William Forbes, Dr. Arthur 
Johnston, Edward Raban, Dr. William Guild, Alexander Ross, 
George Dalgarno, John Spalding, Henry Scougal, Robert Gordon, 
Principal Blackw ell, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Beattie, Dr. Hamilton, and 
Dr. Brown. These are names which significantly indicate by their 
sound the very part of the British empire to which they belonged. 
But there is a list that might be added; for Mr. Bruce has felt it 
becoming in this first venture to leave behind ‘‘ Gilbert Jack, Dr. 
William Barclay, Walter Donaldson, John Johnston, David Wed- 
derburn, Dr. Patrick Dun, Andrew Cant, Provost Jaflray, the very 
learned Dr. John Forbes, Andrew Baxter, the metaphysician, the 
Gregories, Gibbs, the architect, Morison, the botanist, Baillie Skene, 
the Rev. John Bisset, Pochener John Kerr, the Gerards, and the 
Fordyces.” It is very probable, however, that the reception of 
this unpretending volume by the author’s townsmen, and by many 
general readers throughout the kingdom, will be such as to induce 
him to continue the Lives ; for although there are opinions here 
and there advanced, and sentiments expressed, that may give 
ollence to certain large parties in Scotland who are not remarkable 
for charitable or lenient constructions, yet we should think there is, 
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even among these, such an amount of nationality, that they will 
with silent pride hail any volume that exalts the fame of Old Scotia. 
Besides, not a few of the living although heated literati of the 
north countree have sat at the feet of the Gamaliels of Aberdeen, 
and all such will naturally claim a right to a portion of the honour 
reflected on their 4/ma Mater, by such a publication or testimony 
as the one before us. A few particulars may be added with regard 
to the religious and educational institutions that have been erected 
in Aberdeen. 

Old Aberdeen, tradition says, was a place of note in the reign of 
Gregory, who conferred on it some privileges about the year 893. 
In 1004, Malcom II. founded a bishoprick in Banffshire, to record 
a certain signal victory which he had there gained over the Danes; 
which bishoprick was translated to Old Aberdeen by David the 
First; and in 1153, the then bishop obtained a new charter from 
Malcom the Fourth. 

The Old Town lies about a mile to the north of the New Town, 
at the mouth of the Don; and tlie most distinguished building in it 
is the King’s College, a large and stately fabric. At the Reforma- 
tion, when the zeal of the barons of Mearns, after stripping the 
cathedral of its roof, and otherwise dismantling it, was proceeding 
with blind fury to destroy the college buildings, these were pre- 
served by the spirit of the principal, who armed. his people in 
defence of that seat of learning. This college was founded in 1494, 
by William Elphinstone, bishop of the place. But James IV. 
claimed the patronage of it; since which time it has been called 
the King’s College. Hector Boethius was the first principal of the 
institution, and was sent for from Paris for that purpose, on an 
annual salary of forty merks Scots, at thirteen pence each. The 
professorships are Divinity, Medicine, Civil Law, Moral Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Greek, Humanity, and Oriental 
Languages; and there are numerous bursaries for the poorer 
students. 

New Aberdeen consists of many fine streets, presenting a spacious 
and elegant city. The public buildings are numerous, and many 
of them are handsome. The chief is the Marischal College, founded 
by George Keith, earl marshal, in the year 1595. It contains, 
besides lecture- -rooms, a public school for conferring degrees, a com- 
mon hall, decorated with some fine paintings, chiefly ‘by Jameson, 
a library containing above 11,000 volumes, a museum, but not on 
a large scale, and a well-furnished observatory. The original 
establishment was a principal and two professors of philosophy ; 
but there have since been added, by the munificence of rich indi- 
viduals, a third professorship of philosophy, and others of Divinity, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Medicine, and Oriental Languages, There 
are likewise many bursaries for poor students. 
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The records of Aberdeen are preserved from the time of William 
the Lion, A.D. 1214. From the beginning of the 15th century 
the journals of the magistrates and town-council come down in a 
regular series. ‘The town was a place of some commercial import- 
ance at an early period. It suffered, to be sure, occasionally from 
the casualties and calamities incident to the almost continued war- 
fare of rude ages; but from the figure which it made in Scottish 
history, and the preservation of its records without a break or gap 
for so long a time as has been stated, a compiler or author who 
undertakes such a task as Mr. Bruce has done must have many 
helps. 

We like books having a local character; for they are generally 
written by persons possessing an intimate knowledge of that about 
which they write, and are most probably imbued with an enthu- 
slasm on the subject selected, and with which they may have been 
familiar from their childhood. Accordingly, be it mineralogy or 
botany, we welcome works of the kind, not merely because they 
treat of scientific matters and accumulate valuable facts, but because 
they individualize and distinguish one spot, township, or parish, 
from all others. We feel still more livelily if the author attaches 
himself to antiquarian branches, combining with his local lore the 
legends and superstitions current amongst his neighbours. But 
chief of all must any reflecting person long to learn who have been 
the immortals whose genius and achievements have shed the halo 
that may happen to sanctify any particular neighbourhood, and 
who, far beyond the sphere of their personal acquaintance, have 
impressed their thoughts, awakening and solacing by turns and 
simultaneously. 

Again, one entertains a strong relish for the human characteristics 
of particular localities, eras, and classes of persons. ‘Take Scotland, 
for example, at any time beyond the last half century, and especially 
any part of the country that was at a distance from the fashionable 
circles of Edinburgh and of London, whether that distance was 
created by habits or by space; and the leading or most eminent 
individuals so situated will have been found to preserve much of 
their natural characteristics whether in the way of quaintness, 
oddity, or general temper. They had not, fifty years ago, been 
subjected to the friction of fashion, nor had all been reduced to nearly 
one standard of polish. Weare old enough to have seen some of 
the supreme judges of the land, of which we particularly speak, who 
were in speech and deportment unhewn diamonds,—who resisted 
every innovation that would render them subject to modes generally 
accepted,—who took, we may be sure, considerable pride in the pos- 
session of what they regarded as originality. Our readers may rest 
assured that Aberdeen has not been barren of such characters; and 
even the few extracts which we now introduce will satisfy any one 
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that humour and entertainment, as well as instruction, may be abun- 
dantly found in the lives of Mr. Bruce’s worthies. 
Here is something for Tectotallers ; the authority is Dr. Dunean 


Liddell, who wrote a book two hundred years ago, about the art of 
preserving health :— 


‘In this little book,” we are told, ** Liddel has discussed the sub- 
ject of eating, drinking, sleeping, and exercise, in much the same way 
that a medical writer in the nineteenth century would do,—for there is 
much truth in the remark of Bacon—‘ Medicine is a science which hath 
been, as we have said, more professed than laboured, and yet more 
laboured than advanced; the labour having been, in my judgment, rather 
in circle than progression. For I find much iteration but small addition.’ 
The only thing which may surprise the reader in these days, when man 
physicians assert that wine and spirits are poison, is the liberal allowance 
which the doctor tolerates of such articles, and the rules which he lays 
down for drinking. He mentions, under this head, that his own country- 
men and the English are in the way of taking a draught of Spanish wine 
in order to give them an appetite for their dinner—a practice which has 
very properly been allowed to fall into desuetude. Indeed, the doctor’s 
whole notions, on the subject of drinking, are of the most lax description. 
He quotes, without any disapprobation, the advice of Avicenna, who 
recommends it as an excellent thing for the health to get completely 
drunk once a-month; though Liddel ought certainly to have reminded 
his readers that the learned Arabian physician bears the character of 
having been a notorious toper. It is proper, however, to mention, for the 
sake of the characters of Avicenna and Liddel, that the pious and moral 
Mrs. Hannah More, the very female Wilberforce of the religious world, 
recommends a regular debauch, at reasonable intervals, in preference to a 
habit of moderate drinking; and the wholesomeness of the practice has 
been vouched for, we believe, by the most learned amongst the ancient 
physicians. Liddel, however, severely condemns the behaviour of those 
people who take plentiful quantities of strong drink upon their stomachs 
in the morning, which he says disorders the liver, and brings on dropsy 3; 
and he also reprobates the conduct of the Roman youths, who, as we 
learn from Martial, in drinking the healths of their swecthearts, used to 
quaff off as many cups as there were letters in the fair one’s name—a 
piece of gallantry which has happily been abolished by Christianity ; and 
which, if it were fashionable in modern times, would be the death of any 
promising young man who should be unfortunate enough to be bewitched 
by the charms of any of the Carolina Wilhelmina Amelias who are now 
to be found in genteel families. 

** The doctor has prescribed a variety of remedies for the effects of 
debauchery ; such as, a long lie in your bed in the morning, fresh air, and 
so forth. He adverts to the usefulness of a little wine and water, or brisk 
small beer (cerevisia tenuis), as a cure; but he outrages, we suspect, all 
modern practice when he advises his patient, if neither the wine and water 
nor the small beer do him good, to proceed to wine without water, or to 
strong beer (cerevisia potentior)—certainly a strange thing to give to a 
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sick man. Ile sums up his discourse on the point by laying it down as 
an axiom, that any ill that you get from drink is best cured by drink—a 
notion still prevalent in this country, and by no means confined to the 
learned and scientific. ‘The doctor’s whole notions on this topic are indeed 
of so popular a character, that we do not wonder that he got into extensive 
practice; and if it be true, as the Eastern story says, that the ghosts of a 
physician’s murdered patients haunt the doors of his dwelling, Liddel 
might have been exempted from this annoyance, as he put his customers 
out of the world in an agreeable manner. Not only does he tell them how 
to cure themselves after their debauchery, but, as he says, it may some- 
times happen that you may be under ‘ the necessity’ of drinking to a great 
extent, he communicates to you a variety of scientific schemes, by which 
you will be enabled to drink any conceivable quantity and be nothing at 
all the worse. On this head, he has omitted the famous receipt of Pliny, 
who instructs us, that if we just take care to sprinkle a little of the ashes 
of a swallow’s neb, with a little myrrh, into our wine, we may go on to 
any extent that we please, and still be perfectly sober. This invaluable 
discovery was made by Horus, king of the Assyrians, as we are assured 
by Polydore Virgil, from whom we quote the prescription, sincerely hoping 
that it may be useful to gentlemen who are called on to preside over large 
dinner-parties. In the second part of his treatise, Liddel, amongst other 
subjects, has devoted a chapter to the manner in which literary characters 
ought to drink, sleep, and take exercise ; and under this last head, he lays 
down the senseless regulation, which to this very day writers on health 
repeat, that a man ought not to fall to study or work after dinner till two 
or three hours have been devoted to the important operation of digestion ; 
during which two or three hours you are required to sit, like the Hindoo 
god Bramah, doing nothing and thinking about nothing, in order that the 
gastric Juice may work regularly in your inside; just as if a man of sense 
would not ten thousand times sooner go out of the world at once, than 
submit to any degrading regulations of this kind. 

** Of all people, literary characters have the least need of advices of this 
sort, for they are generally speaking, often hypochondriacal, and but too 
much given to looking after the health of their precious bodies, as they 
are in the way of considering their lives valuable to mankind—an opinion 
which is by no means reciprocated by their fellow-creatures. To conclude 
our notice of this work, it is not only a learned treatise, but a highly amus- 
ing one; and that is as much as can be said of the best works on the same 
subject that have been published to this day. As works of instruction, 
they are all, in their very nature, pestiferous, tending to nothing but mak- 
ing people who trust in them invalids and hypochondriacs; for it is impos- 
sible to conceive that a man who eats his dinner upon scientific principles, 
and drinks, and sleeps, and takes exercise, according to printed regulations, 
can enjoy anything that deserves to be called health; and even if it were 
the case, that health could be maintained by following the laws laid down 
in books on the subject, it would be purchased at by far too dear a cost. 
It is proper, however, to state, that such works, though pernicious when 
consulted for instruction, are, when read as they ought to be read,—to be 
laughed at,—highly beneficial to health, both of body and mind.” 
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Now for some literary particulars :-— 


‘Tt is rather a singular circumstance, that the act of printing was not 
introduced into Aberdeen for considerably more than a century after it had 
found its way into Edinburgh, though the inhabitants of this city have 
always been amongst the first to adopt all real improyements, as they have 
always been amongst the last to go into useless and unprofitable novelties, 
As the first man who set up a printing-press in Aberdeen, Edward Raban 
would have been entitled to some notice, even if he had not been, as he 
was, a writer both in prose and verse. Of the birth-place of Raban, no 
record has, we believe, been preserved; but it has been conjectured that 
he was a native of England. He was following his craft in St. Andrew’s, 
when he was invited to Aberdeen at the instance of the provost, Sir Paul 
Menzies, and of Bishop Patrick Forbes ; and was appointed to the office 
of printer to the city and university, with a monopoly of the printing busi- 
ness, which at that period it is not likely that many would have been 
inclined to dispute with him. He commenced business here in the year 
1622, when he set up his press in a house on the north side of Castle 
Street, and published a treatise, ‘ De Disciplina Ecclesiastica,’ and the tale 
of the ‘ Twae Freirs of Berwick.’ Mr. Kennedy, who had not been aware 
of these works, mentions a prayer-book, with the calendar, and the Psalms, 
set to music, printed in the year 1625, as amongst the first-fruits of Raban’s 
labours in Aberdeen. In the year 1626, as we learn from the author of 
the ‘ Book of Bon Accord,’ Raban commenced the publication of an 
almanack, believed to be the earliest in Scotland, which was continued by 
him for several years, and is the progenitor of the present ‘ Aberdeen 
Almanack.’ In order to relieve the natural dryness of an almanack’s con- 
tents, Raban, as appears from the title of his first ‘ Prognostication,’ had 
inserted in it ‘a summary discourse of the proceedings against the pope 
and Spaine,’ which might have been as interesting reading as the Joe 
Miller’s jokes which generally accompany the modern Belfast almanacks. 
Raban, it would appear, was duly sensible of the honour of having been 
the first to introduce the art of printing into this city, and took care to 
affix to his name that he was ‘ Master Printer, the first in Aberdeene.’ He 
was also pleased to take upon himself the title of ‘ Laird of Letters.’ ”’ 


Again,— 


*‘ It is rather a remarkable circumstance that the literature of Scotland 
owes so very little to the Presbyterian clergy, notwithstanding the leisure 
and the opportunities which their profession affords them of rising to emi- 
nence. The national character for genius and intellect has been almost 
entirely maintained by our laymen—by Smollett, Thomson, Burns, Scott, 
Kames, Hume, and Beattie. If the whole amount of what has been done 
by our Presbyterian clergy were laid in one scale, and ‘ Humphry Clinker’ 
and ‘ Roderick Random’ flung into the other, the worth of these two mas- 
terpieces of the greatest and most original genius that Scotland has pro- 
duced, would far outweigh the accumulated merit of the whole literature 
on the other side. There are some people who may think that it would 
not have become clergymen to have written such works as ‘ Humphry 
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Clinker’ and ‘ Roderick Random,’ and that they should confine themselves 
to their theology. But, alas! this does not better the case. Scarcely 
can we point to a single religious work of merit which our national clergy 
have produced. Burnet, Leighton, and Scougal, belonged to another 
communion. We have plenty of writers on religious subjects, and plenty 
of ministers who have published sermons; but where are there any of 
them who have imbibed the spirit of the Gospel in their writings—who 
discover any knowledge of its moral beauty, or any sympathy with its 
charity and benevolence? The best and most distinguished period in the 
history of our Church, is that which followed the Secession, and continued 
till within about ten years ago. During that time her ministers were not, 
perhaps, learned divines of great geniuses, but they were men generally 
of peaceable and respectable lives ; and about the end of the last century 
and the beginning of the present, the Church bade fair to produce a suc- 
cession of men worthy of filling the pulpits and the professors’ chairs in 
the country. The Church during that period, it may be safely said, per- 
formed the services for which an establishment of religion is intended, as 
efficiently within her own sphere as ever any national church at any 
period did. It is almost needless to add, that the flattering appearances 
to which we have alluded have all been blasted, and that a retrograde 
movement commenced about some eight or ten years ago, and has gone 
on with amazing success. The ministers of the qguoad sacra churches 
have been admitted into the Church Courts, unions have been formed 
with the Seceders, every kind of delusion and fanaticism has been encou- 
raged—the use and design of an establishment have been lost sight of— 
and ministers of the establishment do not scruple to affirm boldly, that 
the Church is not a creature of the State. Of course, in all these doings, 
the guoad sacra ministers, having nothing to lose, have aided and abetted 
the endowed ministers with all their might: while the endowed ministers, 
in their character and preaching, follow the standard of the voluntary 
clergy, conceiving that the state has nothing more to do with them than 
to give them money to live comfortably upon. ‘This is a melancholy 
state of things; but they are the best friends of their country and of the 
Church who declare it the most distinctly—‘ Melius est,’ says St, Augus- 
tin, ‘cum severitate diligere quam cum lenitate decipere.’ 


Concerning Dr. George Campbell we have these notices :— 


‘In 1771 he received the appointment of Professor of Divinity in 
Marischal College, on the removal of Dr. Alexander Gerard to King’s 
College. In that year one of his best and most important sermons was 
published. It was preached before the synod in April, and is entitled, 
‘The Spirit of the Gospel a Spirit neither of Superstition nor of Enthusi- 
asm,’ the text being that most appropriate passage in the second epistle to 
Timothy: ‘God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power and of 
love, and of a sound mind.’ If any one, who is not acquainted with any 
sermons beyond what he has heard from the preachers now in fashion, will 
turn to this truly Christian discourse, we venture to say that he will be 
utterly amazed at what he will consider the novelty of its doctrine; and 
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will be alarmed by an air of heresy in every sentence. When would a 
man hear from a fashionable preacher what Dr. Campbell and the Apostle 
both lay down—that a sound mind was connected with true religion, and 
that good sense gives the finish to a religious character? Or what preacher 
nowadays would tell us, as Dr. Campbell with the authority of the Gospel 
tell us, that we are not to look for the spirit of the Gospel in those who 

call themselves Christians ? or that it was fanatical for a person to consider 
himself a favourite of Heaven? or that it was at all wrong in those 
favourites to call their opponents impious? or that by these favourites a 
revengeful disposition was called zeal, and ‘ malice against the person of 
an antagonist’ termed ‘ love to his soul?’ Those who pay no attention to 
any precept of the Gospel whatever, would hold it impious to declare, as 
Campbell does, that all the parts of Scripture are not of equal value; and 
to treat the great body of religious writings and commentaries with the 
contempt that this truly enlightened man does in that sermon, would, at 
the present day, be denounced as perfect blasphemy ; while we do not 
know what terms would be applied to the Doctor’s assertion, that there are 
questions relative to religion on which the Scripture is neutral; whereas, 
in our day, ministers are not ashamed impudently to declare that the 
Scripture has not only spoken on all religious topics, but has given its 
decision on all kinds of political subjects, and always on their side of the 
question ; and that it settles the mode of electing ministers, and condemns 
patronage, the abominable Act of Queen Anne, “and the exceeding sinful- 
ness of the Court of Session.” 





Art. XIV.—The Life of Emanuel Swedenborg, with Some Account of his 
Writings ; together with a Brief Notice of the Rise and Progress of the 
New Church. Boston, U.S. 


Tuls is a very well arranged account of the life and religion of one 
of the most remarkable pretenders in the Christian world; written 
by a friend of his cause, it is true, for the purpose of promoting a 
belief in his supernatural pretensions; and therefore partaking of 
the character of an eulogy. But while it is calculated to edify and 
confirm his followers, it will be found entertaining and instructive 
to all. The religious public is much divided on both sides of the 
Atlantic; and how far this sect of enthusiasts, the most amiable, 
perhaps, which the history of enthusiasm furnishes, and professing 
an anti-proselyting spirit, may yet draw to itself inquiring credu- 
lous minds, it is not for us to conjecture. In some parts of the 
United States the New Church has at present a considerable num- 
ber of adherents; although in England, we hardly think that there 
is much danger, in the existing state of disunion and discussion, 
requiring learning and subtlety of argument, of the Swede’s heresy 
gaining ground. 

Swedenborg, we say, was one of the most remarkable heresiarchs 
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that ever appeared, as will be allowed by all candid and competent 
thinkers who are acquainted with the particulars of his life and 
character. 

In fact, his origin, his connexions, his progress, are wholly unlike 
what have rendered other men notorious who have introduced 
divisions and novel doctrines among professing Christians. He did 
not spring from obscurity, and assume a religious character as the 
only means of earning distinction; he was ‘already distinguished 
and extensively honoured when he took to himself the character of 
a prophet. He was noble by birth, and by education and habit 
the companion of noblemen and princes. His natural talents were 
of a high order, and, being cultivated by diligent study, had raised 
him to an elevated place among the philosophers and men of science 
in his day. It was while thus situated, that his mind became 
affected with his visionary schemes, and that he turned from the 
realms of science to erect anew kingdom of religion. It is impossi- 
ble not to be affected by the simplicity , and, we might add, modesty, 
with which he stated his convictions, and urged his pretensions. 
So great is the naiveté with which he brings forward the most 
amazing propositions, and relates his preposterous supernatural 

adv entures,—he wears his divine character with such an apparently 
unconscious and such a natural air, that one is obliged to feel that 
he is perfectly sincere and thoroughly in earnest. The idea of 
imposture never is suggested to the mind. On the other hand, we 
look at him with the same sort of feeling and sympathy with which 
we regard those unhappy persons who, with similar or precisely 
analogous good faith and simplicity, talk to us in a lunatic asylum 
of their schemes and their discoveries; and who, with the most 
self-convincing sincerity, adduce these as satisfactory proofs that 
they are at the moment in possession of sound minds. As Wesley 
has said, *‘ Any one of his visions puts his character out of doubt. 
He is one of the most ingenious, lively, entertaining madmen that 
ever set pen to paper. But his waking dreams are so wild, so far 
remote both from Scripture and common sense, that one might as 
easily swallow the stories of Tom Thumb or Jack the Giant 
Killer.” 

Swedenborg was born in Sweden in 1688, and after a life of 
eighty-four years died at London in1772. He was of a thoughtful 
religious turn from his earliest childhood, and even then uttered 
such wonderful things that his parents declared the angels some- 
times spoke through his mouth. As he advanced in life, he re- 
tained his love of spiritual speculations, and seemed freely to have 
indulged them ; but, at the same time, avoided that course of reli- 
gious yee which is commonly thought requisite to a right under- 
standing of revealed truth. He says, * I was prohibited reading 


dogmatic and systematic theology, before heaven was opened to me, 
959 
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by reason that unfounded opinions and inventions might thereby 
easily have insinuated themselves, which with difficulty could after- 
wards have been extirpated ; wherefore, when heaven was opened 
to me, it was necessary first to learn the Hebrew language, as well 
as the correspondences of which the whole Bible is composed, 
which led me to read the word of God over many times: and inas- 
much as the word of God is the source whence all theology must 
be derived, I was thereby enabled to receive instruction from the 
Lord, who is the Word.” Just so; he founded and invented for 
himself, never having received, as such a mind required, proper 
directions and food; so that he could deceive himself with such 
illogical combinations of words and ideas as we find in the passage 
quoted, 

In the meantime, however, he pursued with great industry and 
success the study of science and natural philosophy; spent several 
years in travelling; and in 1716 was appointed by Charles XII. 
assessor-of the mines. He was always favoured by that monarch, 
who was a lover of mathematics, and who devised an ingenious 
scheme for a new arithmetic, founded on a series of sixty-fours 
instead of tens, of which a particular account is given in the Appen- 
dix to the present work. 

The philosophic works published by Swedenborg were numerous 
and voluminous, and upon very various subjects; and are said to 
contain certain important discoveries which have since been attri- 
buted to other persons. One of these, in anatomy, was the antici- 
pation of a discovery respecting the brain, by which Dr. Monro, of 
Edinburgh was afterwards rendered famous. ‘They contain also 
many experiments, observations, and suggestions on magnetism, 
which are commonly, we believe, esteemed to be of much more 
modern date, and are unjustly ascribed to much more recent writers. 
It is a curious fact, if it be as we are told, that in discoursing of the 
magnetic needle, he was drawn into a train of reasoning apparently 
fanciful, which yet led him to declare the existence of a seventh 
planet, forty years before a seventh was discovered by Herschel. 

The various works alluded to occupied the time of the philoso- 
pher for many years, and deservedly gained him a high name in the 
world of science. During the whole of this period, however, he 
appears to have been groping his way to what he considered a 
higher region, not only of thought but of knowledge, and to have 
considered all that he was doing as simply introductory to the most 
exalted light and intercourse. The desired point was reached in 
the year 1743, which is the date of his “illumination,” as it is styled; 
an illumination, the character of which, we are told in the “ Life,” 
cannot be fully understood in the present state of the church. 

It is to be regretted, at least it must be a disappointment to the 
curious, to find that there is no account of the circumstances or of 
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the manner in which this wonderful event occurred. ‘The writer 
simply refers to the affair as an unquestionable fact ; hinting also 
that as it has been hitherto described, the story cannot be trusted ; 
for that there is “‘ a general iinpression among the receivers of the 
doctrines of the New Church, that the narrative is in itself improba- 
ble, and that although it may be in some respects true, it is never- 
theless in its detail ‘incorrectly stated.” Just so, we say again: it 
is best not to come to particulars, and to rest on “a general im- 
pression.” 

But although the event itself is left so much in the dark, its 
cousequences are not concealed. Swedenborg thenceforth gave up 
his scientific pursuits and devoted himself exclusively to his new 
spiritual vocation. He read little, keeping no books by him but a 
Hebrew and Greek Bible, and wrote much. His religious works 
amount to twenty-seven octavo volumes, it is said. He became a 
companion of angels and departed spirits, conversing with them at 
his pleasure, and proving to others that he enjoyed this intercourse 
by carrying messages backward and forward between the inhabitants 
ot this and the unseen world, Many anecdotes on this subject are 
related in the present volume, accompanied with the assurance that 
neither did the prophet nor do his disciples lay any stress on such 
evidence in favour of the system; the point driven at being, that a 
true system of faith can neither need, admit of, nor be benefited by 
external testimony. This most convenient visionary notion appears 
to be put forward as an eulogy on Swedenborg for denying all claims 
for credence on account of the miraculous proofs of his intereom- 
munication with supernatural beings. The people of the New 
Church, however, should not forget that Jesus Christ slighted not 
external evidence, but rested much on such testimony. 

But we need not argue, deeming it preferable to quote some of 
the stories told. Thus, “© Mr. Springer, the Swedish Consul, resi- 
dent at London, who is a gentleman of the utmost veracity, makes 
the following statement :’— 


‘*¢ All that he (Swedenborg) has related to me respecting my deceased 
acquaintances, both friends and enemies, and the secrets that were between 
us, almost surpasses belief. He explained to me in what manner the peace 
was concluded between Sweden and the king of Prussia; and he praised 
my conduct on the occasion: he even told me who were the three great 
personages of whom I made use in that affair; which, nevertheless, was 
an entire secret between them and me,” 


Again,— 


‘Mr. Hart, the father, died in London, while Swedenborg was abroad ; 
who, on his return, went to Mr. Hart’s house. After being let in at the 
street-door, he was told that his old friend was dead: to which he replied 
mstantly, ‘f know that very well; for 1 saw him in the spiritual world 
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while I was in Holland, at such a time (near the time of his death or soon 
after); also, whilst coming over in the packet to England. He is not 


now in heaven,’ he continued, ‘but is coming round, and i is in a good way 
to do well.’”’ 


Again,— 


**T asked him (Swedenborg) whether he had seen the lately deceased 
king Frederick the Fifth, adding, that although some human frailty or 
other might be attributed to him, yet I had certain hope that he was happy. 
His answer was, ‘ Yes, I have seen him, and I know that he is not only 
very well off, but all the kings of the house of Oldenburg, who are all asso- 
ciated together. This is not the happy case with our Swedish kings, some 
of whom are not so well off.’ This he said in the presence of the consul, 
and the Swedish captain with whom he sailed. He added further: ‘ In 
the world of spirits I have not seen any one so splendidly served and waited 
on, as the deceased empress Elizabeth of Russia.’”’ 


And again,— 


**T took the liberty of saying to him, since in his writings he always 
declared, that at all times there were good and evil spirits of the other 
world present with every man, ‘ May I then make bold to ask, whether, 
while my wife and daughter were singing, there have been any from the 
other world present with us?’ To this he answered, ‘ Yes, certainly ;’ and 
on my inquiring who they were, and whether I had known them, he said 
that it was the Danish royal family, and he mentioned Charles the Sixth, 


Sophia Magdalena, and Frederick the Fifth, who through his eyes and ears 
had seen and heard it.” 


The last two extracts exemplify what we have already said of 
the simplicity with which he spoke of his supernatural gifts. But 
a still more amusing or pitiable instance is recorded in his story of 
the angel who persuaded him to tell a falsehood and to vitiate the 
date of his birth. It is related thus by Dr. Hartley. Swedenborg 
sald to him,— 


‘**T was born at Stockholm, 1689.’ Here he told me he was not born 
in that year, as mentioned, but in the preceding. And on my asking him 
whether this was a fault in the printing, he answered, ‘No; but the reason 
was this,’ says he; ‘you may remember in reading my writings, to have 
seen it mentioned in many places, that every cypher or number in the 
spiritual sense has a certain correspondence or signification annexed :’ and 
added, that when he had first put the true year in that letter, an angel 
present told him that he should write the year now printed, as much more 
suitable to himself than the other ; ‘ And you know,’ said the angel, ‘ that 
with us time or space are nothing ;’ ‘ for this reason it was,’ continued he, 
‘that [ wrote it.’” 


Besides the life and character of this singular man, the present 
volume gives the titles and object of the several works which he 
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published, and notices of his religious opinions. The Appendix con- 
tains a brief sketch of the progress of Swedenborg’s followers, and 
their condition, at the time the “ Life” was published, in Europe and 
America. It is stated that there were then twenty-eight societies in 
the United States, sixteen ministers and fifteen licentiates. There 
have been several periodicals set on foot in the same country to 
advocate the cause. Books are also frequently published in the 
same interest, some of which are stereotyped, which indicates an 
increase of seal, if not of converts. 





Art. XV.—The True Law of Population. (Not yet published.) 


A NEw “ True Law of Population,” is an announcement that may 
repel readers from further thinking of, or from opening the volume 
that contains the arguments and illustrations by which the author 
of it endeavours to prove that he has a right to lay claim both to 
the title of novelty and truth. Not only have so many discordant 
theories been put forth relative to the laws which regulate the 
amount of population and the prosperity of communities or states, 
but the subject has been found so abstruse, and has been treated in 
such a dry and bewildered manner, that many regard it as one too 
complicated for human development; while others appear to think 
that no important practical results or lessons are likely to be ga- 
thered from any theory in this department of speculation. People 
say, it forms one of the most perplexing or perplexed themes of 
political economy: nor can it be denied that it has been rendered 
still more repulsive by being employed for political and partizan 
purposes, or by being forced to come in to maintain some precon- 
ceived philosophical schemes and dogmas. 

A very moderate degree of reflection and inquiry will, however, 
satisfy any person that the natural and providential laws which 
regulate the amount and condition of population, present one of the 
most important subjects that can engage the human mind. In fact, 
the entire system of political economy, practically as well as theo- 
retically speaking, hinges upon, or at least is intimately connected 
with it, ‘The science of civil government, social condition, industrial 
wealth and national morality, are all closely related to it. It is 
therefore worthy of all men; it is incumbent upon every man who 
is accustomed to investigate his own nature and to examine the 
phenomena of society, to devote part of what leisure he can com- 
mand to the consideration of a subject that bears so strongly even 
upon the demand for, and the supply of, the necessaries of life,— 
of plentiful and wholesome food. 

In the present volume we have a mind of no ordinary earnestness 
and general qualifications for such a task, addressing itself to this 
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great and difficult subject. The author has taken entirely new 
ground that is distinctly defined. We are not prepared to record 
either our entire assent to or dissent from his doctrines; nor do we 
venture to pronounce positively upon the accuracy of the numerous 
adduced facts, which, however, seem to have been collected, digested, 
and weighed with much care. But the business which we at this 
time Impose upon ourselves, is to give as much publicity as possible 
to the True Law; and this we shall do by running through the 
different chapters, and by presenting to our readers some of the 
more prominent passages or ideas in them. 

We have alluded to the perplexing nature of the subject, and 
the manner in which it has been rendered repulsive. But we are 
bound to say that now, whether the principles fixed upon by our 
author be sound or not, that at any rate he has propounded a theory 
that is simple and perfectly intelligible. [lis arguments are clear 
and close; his illustrations are far from dry; they are often deeply 
interesting, and adapted to engage the general reader; and his style 
is plain and forcible. Altogether the work, forming a thin volume, 
is concise, yet comprehensive ; and we predict that it will find its 
way into many hands, and most probably excite extensive dis- 
cussion. 

‘The author assures us that mere chance led him to stumble upon 
the chain of reasoning ; that in the course of every further inquiry 
he found facts to come upon him, uniformly pointing one way; and 
that a theory was the result, which he had not at first contemplated, 
contrary to many cases, where theory regulates the direction of 
investigation, and sways the spirit in which research is conducted 
and conclusions shaped. 

Our economist begins with announcing what he believes to be 
the daw by which population is governed and regulated ; and next,. 
to prove the existence and operation of this law from such facts as 
lhe has collected. With regard to the law itself, this is the defi- 
nition and explanation :— 


“The GREAT GENERAL LAw then, which, as it seems, really regulates 
the increase or decrease both of vegetable and of animal life, is this, that 
whenever a species or genus is endangered, a corresponding effort is invari- 
ably made by nature for its preservation and continuance, by an increase 
of fecundity or fertility; and that this especially takes place whenever such 
danger arises from a diminution of proper nourishment or food, so that con- 
sequently the state of depletion, or the deplethoric state, is favourable to 
fertility ; and that on the other hand, the plethoric state, or state of reple- 
tion, is unfavourable to fertility, in the ratio of the intensity of each state, 
and this probably throughout nature universally, in the vegetable as well 
as the animal world; further, that as applied to mankind, this law produces 
the following consequences, and acts thus :— 

‘There is in all socicties a constant increase going on amongst that 
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portion of it which is the worst supplied with food; in short, amongst the 
poorest. 

“Amongst those in the state of affluence, and well supplied with food 
and luxuries, a constant decrease goes on. Amongst those who form the 
mean or medium between these two opposite states; that is to say, amongst 
those who are tolerably well supplied with good food, and not overw orked, 
nor yet idle, population is stationary. Senne it resin that it is upon the 
numerical proportion which these three states bear to each other in any 
society that increase or decrease upon the whole depends. 

‘In a nation where the affluence is sufficient to balance, by the decrease 
which it causes amongst the rich, the increase arising from the poor, popu- 
lation will be stationary. Ina nation highly and generally affluent and 
luxurious, population will decrease and decay. In poor and ill-fed com- 
munities, population will increase in the ratio of the poverty, and the con- 
sequent deterioration and diminution of the food of a large portion of the 
members of such communities. ‘This is the real and great law of human 
population, and to show that it unquestionably is so, must be the aim of 
the following pages.” 


What these paragraphs contain or mean may appear at present 
unintelligible or fancifully conjectural ; but our author’s meaning 
soon becomes clear enough, and his matter sufficiently attractive to 
engage attention. THis doctrine may be thus shortly expressed: 
wherever privations prevail, and the majority of the people can only 
obtain poor food—vegetables and fish chiefly or merely—there, 
population will increase ; but where the majority can command rich 
aliment in a prevalent degree—the flesh of quadrupeds, and other 
nutritious and Juxurious food—population will decrease. He holds 
that this is a beautiful and beneficent provision of the Governor of 
all things, ‘‘ by which fruitfulness is increased when the danger 
arises from insufficient nourishment.” Our readers, like ourselves, 
may be at first rather at a loss to comprehend how a law can be 
beautiful and beneficent which adds to the number of a man’s 
children at a rate proportioned to his descent into poverty (that is, 
as in other parts explained, until the actual starvation point has 
been reached, and famine sweeps away); but it is rash to condemn 
before a full hearing has been obtained, and therefore we proceed 
to indicate some principal points of the exposition. 

The law of increase and decrease of population is sought to be 
illustrated, first, by a similar or analogous law in the vegetable 
kingdom :—‘ It is a fact, admitted by all gardeners as well as 
botanists, that if a tree, plant, or flower, be placed in mould, either 
naturally or artificially made too rich for it, a plethoric state is 
produced, and fruitfuluess ceases.” Again,—‘‘ In order to remedy 
this state when accidentally produced, garderners and florists are 
accustomed, by various devices, to produce the opposite or deple- 
thorie state; this they familiarly denominate ‘ giving a check.’ In 
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other words, they put the species in danger in order to produce a 
corresponding determined effort of nature to ensure its perpetu- 
ation, and the end is invariably attained.” Invariably attained, 
our author means, unless actually killed by extreme treatment. 
And this is the philosophy and sentiment, as already partly quoted, 
which he draws from the law of nature mentioned :— 


** What can be more pleasing than to contemplate this beautiful provision 
of the Governor of all things, by which fruitfulness is increased when the 
danger arises from insufficient nourishment for the plant or vegetable, and, 
on the other hand, decreased when the peril springs from a surplusage of 
what is needful? Thus carefully is the species guarded from extinction 
by want on one hand, and by implanted disease and vitiated and irregular 
vegetation on the other—a twofold distribution of extremes, with a 
medium of average and moderate fruitfulness between them ; that happy 
mean being disturbed only for a time to ensure as far as possible a return 
to it,” 


The animal kingdom is next instanced, it being declared to be 
known that fecundity is totally checked by the plethoric state, but 
induced and increased, and rendered doubly certain, by the ex- 
istence of the deplethoric or lean state. Cattle of a variety of 
kinds are mentioned, and the experience as well as practice of 
graziers and others is quoted. 

Having argued that such is the law of Increase and Decrease up 
to man, without, however, meaning to deny that to different species 
of plants and animals different capabilities of increase are assigned 
by nature, the author enters vigorously upon his grand field, and 
with regard to the lords of creation: his plan being, first to give 
those general, but striking instances of the law in question, as these 
are observed in the general history of mankind, ancient and modern, 
and also of limited classes. 

After stating that the evidence of medical men is now unani- 
mous as to the effect of the plethoric state in checking fecundity in 
the human female, while the opposite effects produced by a poorer 
and lower diet are equally ascertained, certain bodies of mankind 
are instanced, one of the most striking being the decay “ to which 
all systems of nobility seem to be subjected.” The privileged 
classes in Great Britain, such as peers and baronets, have shown a 
uniform tendency to decrease and decay; and calculations, as well 
as tables, are gone into to prove “ that few, if any, of the Norman 
nobility, and almost as few of the original baronets’ families of 
King James the First, exist at this moment; and that, but for per- 
petual creations, both orders must have been all but extinct.” To 
ancient times, foreign countries, and also to classes in this country, 
to whom the means of full and generous living are not denied, our 
author resorts for proofs, which are certainly striking and interest- 
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ing. The free burgesses of certain rich and and exclusive English 
boroughs are brought under his scrutiny, and furnish curious sta- 
tistical facts ; as also is the Society of ‘ Friends,” or ‘‘ Quakers,” 
acknowledged on all hands to be an opulent and well-to-do people, 
who have not undergone any increase, at least, within memory ; 
the whole affording most striking evidences, “ that with generous 
and solid living superfluity of numbers is not to be dreaded.” It 
cannot be said with respect to the Quakers, that intemperance 
keeps down their numbers. 

Next, take the tendencies springing from the other or poor 
extremes of society; and, there, it is maintained, the law of rapid 
increase is not less remarkable, although it may be more difficult to 
illustrate and to trace it, on account of the superior multitude, and 
their being widely scattered over the community; rendering general 
references much more easy than particular instances. Still, remark- 
able cases are industriously searched out, and ingeniously urged. 
The extraordinary number of children in maritime villages, to 
which political economists have sometimes adverted, do not escape 
our author’s notice. In these places the inhabitants are always of 
the poorest sort; but fish is plenty and cheap, being generally their 
principal diet. ‘The casualties to which the men are so much 
exposed, must have some hand in making the young bear an unu- 
sual proportion to the adult and the aged of the male sex, at least ; 
and thus have considerable influence upon the condition as well as 
the relative amount of the sprawling and the ragged young. 

A very remarkable illustration is held to be found in the rapid 
increase of the Mutineer Colony, in the island of Pitcairn; and where 
the people must have struggled with wants and many difficulties for 
many years, forcing upon them a mode of living, according to the 
present theory, singularly adapted to fecundity. We pass over 
other examples, in order to observe the same method of inquiry 
applied to large bodies of men, and to the statistics of nations, in 
which the author of the essay argues that the same results are 
evolved as in the case of limited bodies. He starts in this general 
way :— 


‘Tt will be found, on examination, that such countries as are overpeo- 
pled are exclusively agricultural, and dependent upon vegetable food. 
That, on the contrary, the pastoral countries, where animal food and milk 
are the support of the people, their numbers are always low. In countries 
where the two modes prevail, the population is a medium as to number 
between the two extremes. The cultivation of the vine and olive, and the 
use of their rich products as ordinary articles of diet, will also always be 
found to be connected with a somewhat moderate population. Such are 
the general results which are to be deduced from the following details to 
which the author now proceeds.” 
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The statistics of the Russian empire are examined. In those 
parts where the cattle are slaughtered for the sake of the tallow and 
hides, and where the flesh is so plentiful as to be the food of the 
people, the contrast is wonderful in respect of the number and 
increase of population, as compared with the corn-growing countries, 
where the aliment of the inhabitants is the exact opposite. “ In 
short, it will be found that the regions most fertile in cattle, or, in 
other words, animal food, are the least so in men.” 

We need not tarry in China or Japan, in both of which, however, 
the essayist thinks he finds, taking the most reliable sources of 
information, his doctrine upheld. But our knowledge cannot be 
said to be deficient relative to Hindostan. Here the Brahminical 
religion forbids the use of animal food. Rice, of one variety or 
another, is the principal diet. Yet, although famine is not rare, 
and its devastations enormous, the population, i in the level and cul- 
tivated parts, is wonderfully dense. But to come nearer home— 
think of Ireland, with its potato-fed population ; think of the pro- 
digious increase of the inhabitants since Elizabeth's relgn, when, it 
has been estimated, it amounted to no more than seven hundred 
thousand in all! ‘The population has kept swelling, ‘as distress 
and poverty and want of food increased, with an accelerated velocity, 
as if the pressure caused by its own density urged it forward.” All 
this, too, in spite of civil wars and oppressions, and also of emigra- 
tions upon a large scale. 

In France the population of the poorer departments is consider- 
able, and so is the increase ; in the richer, low—so much so, indeed, 
that M. Malte Brun ‘rates the inhabitants of the South for their 
dearth of children, which he terms ‘poverty.’ The essayist 

carries us into many other European countries, and always finds 
himself brought to the same conclusion. Nay, he finds that histo- 
rical epochs in the history of England are calculated to confirm his 
argument. From the Statute Book, and from contemporary autho- 
rities, he discovers that a decay of the population took place from 
the commencement of Henry VII.’s time to that of Charles II., 
and that this decay went on “in company with increasing luxury 
for the greater portion of the time, on the part of the whole people, 
and especially on the part of the labouring people.” These histo- 
rical facts, it is urged, cannot be explained upon any hypothesis 
built upon any supposed law of population that has hitherto been 
attempted to be established; and that they are only explicable 
when the present theory is adopted and followed out. 

It is of course impossible that we can do more than indicate the 
train of our author’s argument, and here and there let him be heard. 
His illustrations, too, are so numerous, diversified, and ingeniously 
handled or applied, that no just or adequate idea of the force of 
the entire cssay can be obtained in any hasty outline. But, before 
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concluding, we must let him speak at some length for himself. 


The following passage succeeds many details, some of which we have 
touched :— 


“* Upon a review of the whole statistical details of this chapter, the results 
appear to be so striking that it is difficult to avoid the conclusion, that as 
the food of a people degenerates from a preponderance of animal nutriment 
to a vegetable diet, in that ratio the population increases and thickens ; 
and that, as this description of aliment is still reduced lower, first, by the 
denial of all animal] food; next, by the denial of the products of the olive 
and the vine; and, lastly, by the change from a wheaten or barley diet to 
one consisting chiefly of rice, or of the potato—in that same ratio will the 
population still go on increasing and thickening, until it has reached the 
verge of constant starv ation, and is perpetually thinned by periodical 
famines and epidemic fevers, the certain consequences of this state. Nor 
does it appear to make any difference whether this mode of living is induced 
by climate naturally, as is perhaps the case in certain countries, or artifi- 
cially by superstition, or by the relative position of one part of society 
to that of another part, as is perhaps the case in other countries. ‘Thus, 
we see the most dense and redundant population in those immense regions, 
comprehended under the term China, in Japan, and generally throughout 
the peninsula of Hindostan, where the climate has almost forced the natives 
upon a vegetable dict and upon the cultivation of rice almost solely, and 
where superstition has completed what the climate probably originated. 
Next to this in density, however, we find the population of Ireland—which 
is essentially and naturally a pastoral country, and where, were it not for 
an artificial and depraved state of society, which has gradually compelled 
the mass of the inhabitants to a poor manner of sustenance, not arising 
out of any necessity of soil and climate, the population would have been 
moderate instead of redundant, and wealthy instead of poor.” 


Even America, when all the circumstances of its history and con- 
dition are considered, presents no exception to the essayist’s mind. 
The amount of immigration alone does much to explain its rapid 
growth in people ; this immigration, too, being nearly altogether of 
persons at an age that is most favourable to increasing the stock 
after having crossed the Atlantic. We again quote some gene- 
ralities :— 


“Upon the whole of the foregoing considerations, as detailed in all the 
preceding chapters, it can hardly be denied that we have now arrived at 
the proof of a high probability that the theory of pane, which it is 
the aim of the present treatise to establish, is true. Examining, in the 
first place, the causes of the increase or decrease of limited bodies of men, 
of whose peculiar mode of living we have the means of obtaining indubit- 
able general information, it appears to be clearly made out, that, wherever 
such men are kept in the plethoric state, they cannot keep up their own 
numbers, much less increase and multiply. On the other hand, it seems 
equally clear, that, in the instances in which a great increase has taken 
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place, which, be it observed, are rare, this increase has invariably arisen 
out of a state of depletion, hardship, or low feeding. This is the state of 
the evidence as far as it has been practicable to collect it with regard to 
limited numbers of persons, with the routine of whose lives we have the 
means of being generally acquainted ; in the statistics of nations the same 
law of Nature is equally and beautiful manifest. Going through the prin- 
cipal nations of the globe, of which we can be said to possess anything like 
intimate knowledge, we trace the same law through all its varieties as 
accompanied and caused by the variations in the mode of living, arising out 
of the difference of climate, civilization, and religion.” 


In a chapter containing some minor facts, or such as appeared to 
the author insulated from those already noticed, we find this anti- 
Malthusian statement, viz., that so great and continual is the care 
taken by Providence to preserve the human species, even after the 
prolific state may have apparently passed, that efforts are shown, 
and the more observably as the period of cessation approaches, to 
make up for the previous deficiency. It is also asserted that fer- 
tility is increased, in the ratio of delay, until the point is passed, 
after which the bearing of children becomes impossible ; and a table 
constructed by Doctor Granville, and Mr. Finlayson, the well- 
known accountant, is quoted to prove this instructive fact. 

As the essayist draws towards the conclusion of the whole argu- 
ment and details, the matter assumes a more home-speaking and 
pressing character. For instance, he maintains that of late years 
there has been a decrease of the quantity of animal food consumed 
in England; and this, from the want of returns of the cattle annu- 
ally slaughtered throughout the country at large, he has done by 
taking the great decrease of tallow as a proof of the decrease of 
butchers’ meat. The last paragraph of the chapter in which this 
subject is handled, is couched in these words :— 


**Upon the whole, the author trusts he has made it abundantly apparent, 
that where a population rapidly increases, it will be found to do so always 
in company with poverty of living; that the increase will be amongst the 
poor, and will march at the exact pace of the advance of the hardship and 
meagerness of living amongst those who so increase.” 


The last chapter but one in the volume contains very serious and 
practical matter, fairly drawn, we think, from the preceding chap- 
ters; which chapters, if they evolve scientific views, and a theory 
which is sound and sufficiently broad, offer most significant hints to 
governments, to society in general, and respecting the general policy 
of any nation. The author exhibits no partizanship; he makes no 
invidious distinctions. But he could not avoid either as a scientific 
inquirer or a political moralist, drawing some collateral and general 
conclusions, without which his essay W vould have been incomplete, 
and the lessons, which it is intended to teach, overlooked. 
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The chapter in question is thus headed,—-“‘ Considerations of the 
Internal Evidence of this Theory.” We do not attempt to follow 
in the pages of our review the train of argument, or to condense 
the lessons to be met with in this chapter, but only to connect a 
few passages. ‘This is the essayist’s account of the positions sought 
to be established by his theory :— 


‘In the first place, if this theory of increase and decrease be true, it is 
true that when any species, whether of the vegetable or animal kingdom, 
is endangered, by a failure or diminution of its natural sustenance, and 
reduced to the deplethoric state, then, in such case, is an immediate sti- 
mulus given to increase, which continues as long as the state continues. 
Secondly, it is also true, that if, on the contrary, such species shall receive 
immoderate natural aliment, and be brought into the extreme plethoric 
state, then, in that case, increase is immediately checked, and decrease takes 
place, which continues as long as the state is continued. Thirdly, it is 
also true, that if moderate sufficient aliment, or a moderated plethoric state, 
is allotted to, and brought upon any species, then mere reproduction will 
be the result, without increase or decrease of existing numbers. JS ourthly, 
that if equal portions of the same species be put into these different states, 
in equal degrees, it follows, as a true conclusion, that the decrease of one 
portion will be compensated by the increase of the other, and numbers 
remain as they were.” 


Having ascertained, as he believes, that the Creator has provided 
in a way, according to the laws developed, for the physical welfare 
of existences, the next practical inquiry is, What are the moral 
results of the same scheme of laws upon the well-being and govern- 
ment of nations, upon the social condition of mankind? He thus 
expresses himself in one passage :— 


‘Tf it be true, as the author is well convinced it is, that population is 
checked or increased according to varying or opposite circumstances, it 
follows as a plain consequence that a community may suffer in two different 
ways, or from two opposite mistakes, as to their social condition. If, for 
instance, a nation be so circumstanced that its population has a general 
command, not only over the necessaries, but also over the luxuries of life, 
it may still happen that, whether this command be the fruits of mild and 
good government, or of great industry, or of peculiar position, or a combi- 
nation of all or some of these advantages, this apparently fortunate situa- 
tion may in the end be unfortunate if these advantages be abused. Evil 
may here arise out of a very superfluity of good; for if the bulk of a peo- 
ple indulge in luxury to an excess, the consequence must be, not only an 
effeminacy of mind and morals, and a decay of the public virtues which 
are necessary to the existence of states, but, in addition to this, an actual 
physical decay and diminution of numerical strength, probably most rapid 
at the top of society, and extending downward as far as the luxury reaches 
in the ratio of its extent.” 
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Take a most impressive, instructive, and far-reaching view of the 
effects and tendencies of a population in a state of general desti- 
tution :— 


“From this operation of the Law of Population may be deduced one 
grand and salutary axiom, and that is, that a long-continued depression, 
down to destitution, of a whole people, will, in the long run, be revenged 
on itself and those who caused it, by the superfluous and unmanageable 
pauper population which it is sure to generate. From the same facts, 
also, we may draw another axiom, not less important; and this other 
axiom is, that no kind of misgovernment is so dangerous and fatal as a 
fiscal tyranny, whether such tyranny consists in the prostration of the 
poor cultivators before the rapacity of the owners of the soil, or before the 
united exactions of government and landlord. In either case the fruit is, 
at last, an overwhelming and starving population, for which society can- 
not find either room, food, or employment, and who are, therefore, per- 
petually urged, by necessity and the pangs of hunger and want, to over- 
set the government which has been the means of creating and placing 
them in this dreadful situation. It is very clear that this description of 
oppression is infinitely more fatal and prolific of evil than were any of 
the ancient tyrannies, dreadful as some of them were. ‘This is because 
their oppressions fell more upon individuals than upon classes. Ifa sub- 
ject grew too rich, they robbed him ; it he resisted, they murdered him ; 
what they coveted, they took. But elaborate misgovernment requires 
civilization as well as elaborate good government; and this point they 
never reached. Their taxation was direct and simple, not indirect and 
complex. Hence, however heavy, it fell mostly upon the richer classes, 
and no extensive masses of men were or could be driven by it into desti- 
tution. ‘To do this, the multiform pressure of indirect taxation is necessary, 
which, by laying its imposts upon the articles of daily consumption, causes 
a people to pay imperceptibly some fiscal tribute upon every morsel, drop, 
or rag, which they eat, drink, and wear, as each article is consumed.” 


We are exceeding our limits ; but still there is one other passage 
which we long to introduce into our pages, and which places the 
moral government of God in a very striking, indeed, in a new 
light ; and flowing legitimately, too, from the author's theory. It 
regards the visionary doctrine that there can be an equality of 
condition throughout a country. No such thing, the essayist main- 
tains, can exist so long as there is an inequality of gifts and habits. 
But he goes further, and points out that inequality ‘of conditions is 
necessary for the well-being of society ; or, in other words, is con- 
sistent with the benevolence of Divine Providence. ‘The stimulus 
of bettering our condition may be one of the motives necessary to 
the complete exertion of all our faculties,” and therefore a requisite 
to the action of society. ‘To be sure, considerations such as these 
have often been urged, without, however, s satisfactorily explaining 
to the many why the largest share of the goods of the earth should 
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fall to a limited class, and be denied to those below them? Here 
follows our author’s novel exposition :— 


“From this objection it is difficult to escape, if the ordinary notion as 
to the progress of population be once admitted. Under the theory now 
brought forward, however, this objection vanishes, and the most equable 
distribution possible, under a system in which inequality at all is necessary, 
is proved to prevail. For if we look at society and its progress, as here 
described, we find that all increase is from beneath, and all decrease from 
above. The holders of wealth cannot maintain a posterity long to which 
to transmit it. Even ‘ old families,’ as is beautifully said by Sir Thomas 
Browne, ‘ do not last three oaks!’ Hence the descendants of the poor, in 
an unbroken succession, are continually inheriting the possessions of the 
rich ; and instead of being entailed upon a class, they in a perpetual routine 
fall to the lot of those to whom a country owes its increase of people—the 
poor, and the descendants of the poor. ‘Thus, though there is individual 
inequality, there is no other inequality. The offspring of the poor inevit- 
ably, in process of time, become possessed of the accumulations of the rich ; 
and then, in their turn, yield them, for want of heirs, to the children of 
those who have not yet become rich; a distribution so beautifully equita- 
ble, in the midst of apparent inequality, as to be calculated to excite the 
deepest admiration of all reflective minds. Whether riches, as some sup- 
pose, give happiness, or, as others suppose, the reverse, it is clear the hap- 
piness or the misery is not the heirloom of a single class, but falls, in turn, 
to the lot of individuals of all classes; an equal distribution, and worthy 
of that Creator who, out of seeming disorder, can produce order, and is 
always found to do so, when man can scrutinize his ways.” 


This and other passages, towards the conclusicn of the essay, 
exhibit a philosophy so elevated and fine, and breathe a spirit so 
religious and admonitory, as must go far to recommend the work to 
the ‘enlightened and the earnestly inquiring, or such as may have at 
first felt inclined to laugh at the plethoric and deplethoric system. 
We have only to add that we hope to see the work published in a 
few days, and to learn that it is in the hands of many. 





Art. XVI.—Knight’s Store of Knowledge for all Readers. 
London: Knight. 


THERE seems to be no end to Mr. Knight’s unique speculations, 
all of which are rich contributions to liter rature, many of them dis- 
tinguished for the similar service they perform for art; but, above 
all, “for the benefits they confer on the community. His under- 
takings have the character of originality; his schemes point to 
comprehensive achievements; trash of any kind he will not speculate 
about; nor does he even throw himself upon standard authors 
merely to reprint them, without note or picture, in a cheap form. 
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Variety, abundance, novelty, and choice essentials, are character- 
istics which distinguish the publications that will hand down his 
name, and that are now not merely ministering to the intellectual 
cravings of many many thousands, but are begetting longings and 
tastes that are generative to an unlimited extent. 

We have now to introduce to our readers the first xwmbers of an 
entirely new Library, which, from ail we learn of the plan, and 
from the specimens of execution before us, bids fair to rival, in 
respect both of nov elty and value, anything that has yet emanated 
from Mr. Knight’s house. We must give some account of the 
undertaking. 

** If we had a word in our language,” says the prospectus, *‘ which 
expressed the idea of Lines of Knowledge, we should employ it as 
the title of the Series now proposed, to distinguish the work from 
a Cyclopedia, or Circle of Knowledge.” A Cyclopedia it is not to 
be, but a “ Series of Papers, each, for the most part, complete in 
itself, which, in the quantity of condensed information they may 
eventually contain, shall form a Library for Reading and Reference. 
Each contribution to the ‘Store of Knowledge’ will, in truth, be a 
Book.” Every single paper or number consists of 32 columns of 
super-royal octavo size, price ¢wopence, containing letter-press equal 
to a hundred ordinary octavo pages. A number is published every 
week, a part monthly, and a volume will be completed half-yearly. 
But we must tell something more, still, of the scheme, and then say 
and show a little of the execution, at least of a portion of the pub- 
lished papers. 

As to the plan and purpose,—the subjects of the papers will be 
presented in a miscellaneous manner; although, as the series pro- 
ceeds, there will be discovered in the variety and mixture the 
observance of a principle and an end. Still, the purchaser may 
select such portions as he chooses, and classify them according to 
his own convenience and taste. 

With respect to the departments of knowledge and literature, 
the following particulars are worthy of attention, and they will 
satisfy our readers that the undertaking has novel features, and 
that it is calculated to effect ends which no previously contrived 
work can have yet done. 

The information in the Store” will be original; not a mere 
skilfully dove-tailed compilation ; but the digested and condensed 
offspring of writers competent to produce “entirely new works. 
The principle of condensation, however, is not to call for an array 
of dry facts and dates in the Historical department, for example ; 
but striking periods will be seized upon, from the summit of which, 
or as ouided by the lights and spirit which each epoch gives out,. 
the reader will be enabled to see far around him, and to participate 
in the feelings and genius of ages. ‘The Lives, again, of the men 
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who have most signally stamped an era or posterity will furnish 
other observatories. An analogous principle will be attended to in 
Geography, where the grand features of the globe will be described ; 

and where select illustrations teaching not “only particular truths, 
and communicating isolated facts, but leading to general informa- 
tion, will be given. ‘There ‘are to be no Scientific Treatises, but 
the practical application of Science is to form the subjects of many 
papers. Government and Law admit of succinct yet satisfactory 
elucidation, by treating great principles without reference to poli- 
tics, and pointing out ‘the nature of duties, rights, and social posi- 
tion in the case of every member of the community. The resources 
of the nation—Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufactures—open 
immense space for enlarged and also minute views; the former, to 
the expanding of the contemplative mind; the latter, the enlarging 
of each man’s progress in profitable exertion. Domestic conomy, 
too, may be made the subject of exposition in short yet complete 
papers, so as that each discourse may be instructive to families, 
with regard to industry, habits, tastes, and enjoyments. 

These are some of the branches which are to shoot from the tree 
of knowledge planted by Mr. Knight—some of the kinds of riches 
which are to be given out from his “Store.” In a prospectus they 
are more fully and clearly indicated than we have done, showing 
that each subject has its own limits. One of them we have not 
yet touched, unwilling to do so in our own words, or according to 
the conception we may have happened to form of the purpose and 

lan of the series. We quote the promise with regard to the 
branch alluded to in the defined system :—‘“ In Literature, the 
Series will not include any republication of Standard Books; but 
it will occasionally contain an Analysis of some great work, and a 
full critical Biography of some illustrious author. Some numbers 
will also be applied to the object of rendering our finest Poetry 
familiar, by Specimens and explanatory Notices ; and these will 
form a connected Series, not Jarge in extent, but comprising a great 
mass of the choicest treasures of our language, under the title of 
‘English Anthology.’ ’ 

The names of the authors are to be in most cases affixed to their 
papers, which will be a much better recommendation than an 
general professions however strong, or however respectable the per- 
son who might offer his assurance. 

We have been thus particular, entertaining, as we do, high 
expectations concerning this new undertaking; and also wishing it 
every success, without a large measure of which it will be impossible 
to follow up the work. Nor is it from a prospectus of the plan of 
the Library, or the promises and professions of the Publishers, that 
we alone judge of its character and worth. We have several Num- 
bers at this moment before us, as will have been already understood. 
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First comes ‘f Shakspere and his Writings,” by Charles Knight, in 
two numbers; ‘ Railways,” by John Tatam Stanesby ; “ History 
of the Corn Laws,” by J. C. Platt; “The Imperial Parliament,” 
by Thomas Erskine May; “ The Post Office,”’—each subject in 
one number dismissed; and lastly, for the present, the ‘* Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” by André Vieusseux, in two numbers. 

We received these early numbers of the Library at such a late 
hour in the month that it has been utterly impossible to take the 
most cursory glance at any of them, excepting the two first, viz., 
Mr. Knight’s Shakspere and his Writings ; and an admirable start- 
ing the enterprising publisher and accomplished writer has made. 
In these two numbers, and at the cost of fourpence, we hesitate not 
for a moment to assert that the most satisfactory life of the great 
dramatist is given that has ever yet appeared. We have been quite 
astonished at the amount of facts, of thought, and of matured criti- 
cism that is crowded into the thirty-two pages, which, however, 
would, in the ordinary way of getting up books, fill a neat little 
volume. Here is really a store of knowledge. By excluding all 
extraneous matter; by addressing himself at once to each recorded 
particular; by an acute examination of what may be called the 
poet’s relics ; and by a common-sense interpretation of what others 
have perverted or mystified, all this has been accomplished. The 
moment one allows himself to regard the sweetest child of nature to 
have partaken of human nature, he must feel that Mr. Knight has 
presented to the world a clear, plain, and rational account of 
Shakspere and his writings. For the present, and very probably 
for all time, nothing more will be known of him than what is told 
or signified in the few pages before us. We were almost about to 
say that we do not desire more. 

A word as to Mr. Knight’s mode: he has collected every authen- 
ticated fact; he has sifted every current report ; and he has viewed 
the times and circumstances of Shakspere and his family with a 
close and searching power. But he has done more; he has so collo- 
cated minute particulars, so obliged one thing to be the exponent 
of another, that the essay may be called a concordance and also a 
self-interpreting Shakspere. He wastes not a moment in puling 
and blowing, although his admiration is genuine and exalted: it is 


hearty and manly: but he has a reason for the faith that is within 
him. 

How comes it that Mr. Knight, that extensive publisher, should 
be and do all this? Is there not something wonderful here? By 
no means; and about half-a-dozen words will explain the apparent 
miracle. Mr. Knight has conducted and supplied, that is, edited 
his own “ Pictorial Shakspere.” 

We shall now present to our readers a few samples of the biogra- 
phical and critical essay. ‘They speak distinctly enough for them- 
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selves, both in behalf of the poet and of the writer. The passages 
belong to the early life of Shakspere, and the social condition as well 
as character of his parents. 

To the question, “ Who was John Shakspere, the father of 
William ?” this is part of the answer :— 


‘“‘'We believe, as we shall presently show, that he was originally of the 
rank which is denominated gentleman at the present day; he was subse- 
quently legally recognised as a gentleman, in the sense in which the word 
was used in former days. It was not incompatible with this opinion that 
he should be either a butcher or a dealer in wool. Whether he possessed 
any patrimonial property or not, he undoubtedly, by marriage, became the 
proprietor of an estate. He married, as we shall see, an heiress—a lady 
of ancient family. It was after this marriage that he was designated by 
some a butcher, by others a dealer in wool. There is a mode of reconciling 
these contradictory statements which has been overlooked by those who 
have been anxious to prove that Shakspere was not the son of a butcher. 
In Harrison’s ‘ Description of England’ we have an exact notice of the 
state of society at the precise time when John Shakspere, the possessor of 
landed property, was either a butcher or a woolman, or both. We have 
here a complaint of the exactions of landlords towards their tenants, 
particularly in the matter of demanding a premium on leases ; and it thus 
proceeds :—‘ But most sorrowful of all to understand that men of great 
port and countenance are so far from suffering their farmers to have any 
gain at all, that they themselves become graziers, BUTCHERS, tanners, SHEEP- 
MASTERS, woodmen, and denique quid non, thereby to enrich themselves, and 
bring all the wealth of the country into their own hand, leaving the com- 
monalty weak, or as an idol with broken or feeble arms, which may in a 
time of peace have a plausible show, but, when necessity shall enforce, 
have an heavy and bitter sequel.’ The term ‘ gentleman-farmer’ was not 
invented in Harrison’s time, or we should, we believe, have had a pretty 
correct description of the occupation of John Shakspere.”’ 


Relative to the mother— 


‘The grandfather of Mary Arden was groom of the chamber to Henry 
VII., and he was the nephew of Sir John Arden, squire of the body to the 
same king. Sir John Arden was a son of Walter Arden and of Eleanor, 
the daughter of John Hampden of Buckinghamshire. ‘There were thus the 
ties of a common blood between William Shakspere and one of the most 
distinguished men of the next generation—John Hampden, who was a stu- 
dent in the Inner Temple when the poet died. Mary Arden’s property 
has been computed to be worth some hundred and ten pounds of the money 
of her time. Let not the luxurious habits of the present age lead us to 
smile at such a fortune. All the worldly goods (except his lands) belong- 
ing to her father were in the inventory attached to his will valued at 
seventy-seven pounds eleven shillings and tenpence; and these goods 
included numerous oxen, bullocks, kine, horses, sheep, besides wheat in 
the field and inthe barn. It is probable that Mary Arden became the 
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wife of John Shakspere soon after her father’s death, which was in 1556. 
She was the youngest daughter; and she no doubt married young, for 
under any circumstances she must have been an aged woman when she 
died in 1608.” 


Mr. Knight, in these and other passages, 1s not wasting a frivo- 
lous word in support of gentility of birth in behalf of one ‘who rose 
so far above all accidents of the kind; but it is in order to shed 
light around the education of Shakspere, that he thus proceeds, 
very often exposing, with a caustic power, the ignorance and rash- 
ness of those biographers of the dramatist, who have hitherto been 
looked to as prime authorities; nor seldom making their absurdities 
suggestive of conjectures, which, although we must regard them as 
being but guessings, yet must generally satisfy the impartial mind 
that we have arrived very near to the mark. But as to William’s 
education, we must have a little more from Mr. Knight :— 


**A great deal of what would appear little less than miraculous in his 
writings, especially with reference to the almost boundless amount of know- 
ledge which they contain on every subject, will raise in us not a vulgar 
wonder but a rational admiration when we look at him as a well-nurtured 
child, brought up by parents living in comfort if not in afiluence, and 
trained in those feelings of honour which were more especially held the 
possession of those of gentle blood. William, the son of J/aster John 
Shakspere, would, without any prejudice for mere rank, be a different per- 
son from the son of Goodman Shakspere, butcher. We can scarcely con- 
ceive him killing a calf ‘in a high style’ without seeing him surrounded 
with the usual companions and associations of the sl: \ughterhouse. His 
father and mother were, we have no doubt, educated persons; not indeed 
familiar with many books, but knowing some thoroughly ; cherishing a 
kindly love of nature and of rural enjoyments amidst the beautiful K nelish 
scenery by which they were surrounded; admirers and cultivators of music, 
as all persons above the lowest rank were in those days; frugal and orderly 
in all their household arrange:nents ; of habitual benevolence and piety. 
We have a belief, which amounts to a conviction as strong as could be 
derived from any direct evidence, that the mind of William Shakspere was 
chiefly moulded by his mother. No writer that ever lived has in the 
slightest degree approached him in his delineations of the grace and purity 
of “the female character ; and we scarcely exaggerate in saying that a very 
great deal of the just appreciation of women in 1 England has been produced 
through our national familiarity with the works of Shakspere. It was he 
who first embodied the notion—and he has repeated it in shapes as various 
as they are beautiful—of 


‘ A perfect woman, nobly plann’d, 
To warn, to comfort, and command : 
And yet a spirit still and bright 
With something of an angel light.’ 


Had his boyhood been surrounded with ignorance, or vulgarity, ur selfish- 
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ness, in female shapes, we doubt if our Desdemonas, and Violas, and 
Mirandas, would have been quite so perfect. But a father’s influence 
could not have been wanting in his culture. If his father, and his father’s 
companions, had been examples of coarseness, and sensuality, and indifler- 
ence to high and ennobling pursuits, we doubt if his wondrous gallery of 
full- length portraits of thorough gentlemen of all ages and countries would 
have attained its present completeness. We are not sure that the poor mad 
Lear, in his paroxysms of anguish, would have said, 


‘Pray you, undo this button; thank you, sir ;’ 
or that Polonius would have advised his son, 


‘ To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.’”’ 


We are so constrained for want of room that we cannot quote a 
word about Shakspere’s school-education. We can only state that 
in one paragraph our author makes it clear to us that the dramatist 
was well provided in this way. But we must not resist extracting 
two separate passages, which are in the writer’s best manner of 
feeling and understanding. 


** There are local associations connected with Stratford which could not 
be without their influence in the formation of Shakspere’s mind. Within 
the range of such a boy’s curiosity were the fine old historic towns of War- 
wick and Cov entry, the sumptuous palace of Kenilworth, the grand mon- 
astic remains of Evesham. His own Avon abounded with spots of sin- 
gular beauty, quiet hamlets, solitary woods. Nor was Stratford shut out 
from the general world, as many country towns are. It was a great high- 
way; and dealers with every variety of merchandize resorted to its fairs. 
The eyes of Shakspere must always have been open for observation. 
When he was eleven years old, Elizabeth made her celebrated progress to 
Lord Leicester’s castle of Kenilworth; and there he might even have been 
a witness to some of the ‘ princely pleasures’ of masques and mummeries 
which were the imperfect utterance of the early drama. At Coventry, too, 
the ancient mysteries and pageants were still exhibited in the streets, the 
last sounds of those popular exhibitions which, dramatic in their form, 
were amongst the most tasteless and revolting appeals to the senses. More 
than all, the players sometimes even came to Stratford. What they played, 
and with what degree of excellence, we shall presently have occasion to 
mention. The ambition of the boy Shakspere would not have been very 
extravagant if he had fancied that he could make a better play than any 
that the players could have shown him.” 


Again,— 


** When William Shakspere was about five years of age a grant of arms 
was made by the College of Heralds to his father. This is the grant to 
which we have already alluded. It is not difficult to imagine the youthful 
Shakspere sitting at his mother’s feet to listen to the tale of his ‘ ante- 
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cessor’s’ prowess ; or to picture the boy led by his father over the field of 
Bosworth,—to be shown the great morass which lay between both armies, 
—and Radmoor Plain, where the battle began,—and Dickon’s Nook, where 
the tyrant harangued his army,—and the village of Dadlington, where the 
graves of the slain still indented the ground. Here was the scene of his 
antecessor’s ‘ faithful and approved service.’ Inthe humble house of Shak- 
spere’s boyhood there was, in all probability, to be found a thick squat 
folio volume, then some thirty years printed, in which might be read, 
‘what misery, what murder, and what execrable plagues this famous region 
hath suffered by the division and dissension of the renowned houses of Lan- 
caster and York.’ This, to the generation of Shakspere’s boyhood, was 
not a tale buried in the dust of ages: it was one whose traditions were 
familiar to the humblest of the land, whilst the memory of its bitter hatreds 
still ruffled the spirits of the highest. ‘ For what nobleman liveth at this 
day, or what gentleman of any ancient stock or progeny is clear, whose 
lineage hath not been infested and plagued with this unnatural division ?’ 
In that old volume from which we quote, ‘ the names of the histories con- 
tained’ are thus set forth:—I. ‘The Unquiet Time of King Henry the 
Fourth.’ II. ‘ The Victorious Acts of King Henry the Fifth.’ III. ‘The 
Troublous Season of King Henry the Sixth.’ IV. ‘ The Prosperous Reign 
of King Edward the Fourth.’ V. ‘The Pitiful Life of King Edward the 
Fifth.’ VI. ‘The Tragical Doings of King Richard the Third.’ VII. 
‘ The Politic Governance of King Henry the Seventh.’ VIII. ‘ The Tri- 
umphant Reign of King Henry the Eighth.’ This book was ‘ Hall’s 
Cronicle.’ How diligently the young Shakspere had studied the book, and 
how carefully he has foliowed it in four of his chronicle histories, the 
three Parts of Henry VI., and Richard II1., are abundant examples.” 


We must take advantage of a future opportunity to notice the 
other numbers of the Store, the subjects of which we have men- 
tioned above. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XVII.—Smallwood’s Magazine; July, 1841. No. VII. London: 


Smallwood. 


Ir the former numbers of this adventurous candidate,—none of which 
have come under our notice,—approached the present portion of the series 
in point of ability and purpose, Smallwood ought to take rank with Black- 
wood, not merely on account of the excellence of its lighter articles, and 
the freshness which imbues both verse and prose, whether the papers be 
descriptive, plaintively or humorously sentimental, but the cast of philo- 
sophy and the style of expression which distinguish Mr. Morris’s article, 
for example, on ‘The Tendency of Public Opinion in the XT Xth Century.” 
Indeed as regards the department of belles lettres, the contributors to this 
number are able to shine and to delight at will, several of them, we pre- 
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sume, being regular contributors to the work ; nor would it be easy to col- 
lect and to unite so many having congenial yet happily diversified parts 
and tastes in any monthly periodical. 

Smallwood appears to eschew politics; but he is at home, hearty, and 
finely suggestive upon the drama. 

We do not specify the various papers, nor pass judgment upon them 
individually and seriatim ; but this we in general terms say, that so highly 
pleased have we been with the number as a whole, that we would not give it 
in exchange for the New Monthly and Bentley of the same month, although 
they were bound up together, and sold for the half-crown. 

What we have read of Smallwood we intend to read again ; and this is 
often the test by which we try a book, or any literary effort. 





Art. XVIII.—Lecture on Milton. By A. A. Fry, Esq. 
London: Hooper. 


Most of the elaborate and eloquent essays that have been written on 
Milton have been addressed to persons already familiar, more or less, with 
his writings. But Mr. Fry very justly thought that there was room and 
occasion for rousing the attention of the multitudes, who are not at all 
acquainted with the poet’s entire writings, and who merely regard him as 
a poet. Therefore, our Lecturer views him in various phases, and under 
several aspects, viz., as a Political and Moral writer, as a practical States- 
man, as a Poet, and as a Man. 

Milton comes out of Mr. Fry’s hands, mighty and noble in every view ; 
and the admiration is well sustained by penetrating criticism and splendid 
characteristic quotations. ‘The theme is grand and fine, and has been 
treated with taste and power. It would be well if nine-tenths of those 
who think that they are educated, and who readily quote from ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” were to read this lecture; they would hear of and see things that 
are both weighty and glorious, of which they never dreamt before. 

The Lecture was delivered at several Metropolitan Literary Institutions. 
We are glad that it has been put into a permanent and transmissible 


shape. 





Art. XIX.—A History of British Forest Trees. By P. J. Sexsy, 
F. R. S. E. &c. Part I. London: Van Voorst. 


A FINE subject, and one which the people of this olden country will never 
grow tired of. There never could be an unseared heart that panted not, 
and did not at once embrace noble thoughts, at the sight of a stately tree, 
especially if identified with some notable person, incident, or tradition, 
Then, how much of real character as well as of the picturesque is there in 
every species, every variety, yea, in every individual? If there be any of 
our readers who never marked such truthful diversities, let them but exa- 
mine the representation of the limes in the part before us, the horse ches- 
nut, &c. There is in fact, considering the price of this portion of the work, 
which is likely to be completed in ten monthly parts, a profusion of Wood- 
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cuts and Vignettes executed in the fine and faithful style which has so long 
distinguished Van Voorst’s serial works in the department of Natural His- 
tory. And yet there is nothing about these illustrations that is not useful 
and suitably allied to the letter-press. Mr. Selby, from his scientific 
stores and from his enthusiastic observation, is perfectly competent to pro- 
duce an informing and a charming history of Forest Trees. He has no 
occasion merely to compile ; and the specimens we have here shows how 
much he can cram into a small space without sacrificing perspicuity or 
attractive effect. 





Art. XX.—The Prince-Duke and the Page. An Historical Novel. 
Edited by Lapy Butwer. 3 vols. London: Boone. 


We have in a preceding article entered our protest against this system of 
editing, which certain lady novelists are so blameably pursuing. Mrs. 
Gore herself has offended most deeply in this way, very recently. She 
has lent the sanction of her name, and lent great flattery to two French 
novels, which are stuffed with deleterious matter to the chaste mind, in the 
garb of affected morality, morbid sentimentality, and vile pruriency. But 
we must not class the present work with such a censurable publication ; 
for it is superior to the average quality of tales called historical, vividly 
bringing before the reader some of the more remarkable characters, events, 
and scenes belonging to Wallenstein’s time and career. 





Art. XXI.—The Secret Foe. An Historical Novel. By Miss ELLEN 
PickERING. 38 vols. London: Boone. 


RATHER a mystery than a fictitious history, we must tell the ingenious 
and clever authoress of Nan Darrell; for although both Cromwell and 
Charles the Second be introduced, it is not because the love story requires 
them, if any regard to probability had been observed. But as the love 
story itself is remarkably artificial and forced, there is the less incongruity 
in the structure of the whole; so that the Protector and the Merry Mon- 
arch—who are always ready to the hands of romancers, when invention 
is dull or fatigued, and the writer is scantily provided in respect of a 
familiar acquaintance with the age selected for illustration—are just as 
good as any ‘other stale historical characters. But why do not those who 
would rival, or even imitate, Scott, remember that that man of strong 
common sense, as well as profound and minute knowledge of history, 
never selected kings and princes as the representatives of the period he 
intended to portray ; but expended his power and his antiquarianism 
upon imaginary and inferior persons in the plot: and thus, whilst his 
novels were romances, they were also essentially histories? ‘* The Secret 
Foe,” and also the beggar who acts the part of a guardian spirit, present 
us with little more than an array of hackneyed romantic incidents, unskil- 
fully and violently tied together. The work has been an uncongenial 
effort, and looks like one of haste. 
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Art. XXII.—Le Keux’s Memorials of Cambridge. No. XVII. 
London : Tilt. 


Tuts series of Views of the Colleges, Halls, Churches, and other of the 
Public Buildings of the University and Town of Cambridge, begins the 
second volume in the present number. The two finished engravings are 
of ‘* The Gate of Honour, Caius’ College,” and ‘‘ Caius’ College from the 
Fellow’s Gardens.” The usual number of woodcuts also illustrate the 
letterpress. Keux’s Memorials of our great and ancient Universities 
require from us nothing more than the shortest possible intimation of the 
progress of any one of the publications. 





Art. XXIII.—Specimens of the British Poets ; with Biographical and 
Critical Notices, and an Essay on English Poetry. By Tuomas Camp- 
BELL. London: Murray. 


Tuts is a new edition in one volume of the whole of the ‘‘ Specimens,” 
and Campbell's Essay, &c., edited by Peter Cunningham, the son of Allan. 
Mr. Cunningham has undertaken to correct the errors of fact and sometimes 
of criticism, which even the author of “‘ Gertrude of Wyoming” is liable to 
commit; and these corrections for the most part appear just and judicious, 
at the same time evincing poetic taste and study. With regard to the 
Specimens themselves, and the manner of selection, different opinions will 
not only be held, whether the general plan, or individual poets be taken 
into consideration. In some cases we may think that Campbell is too pro- 
fuse, in others, too sparing, and in other again, that his samples are indis- 
creetly chosen. But after all, his selections are by far the best that we 
have; while the Notices are more satisfactory than any we know of, that 
are so brief and numerous. 





Art. XXIV.—A Visitor's Guide to the Watering-places. 


Nort a very useful Guide to a number of Watering-places of most easy and 
rapid access from London ; for the compiler has been much more concerned 
to exhibit his taste and his gatherings of an historical and picturesque kind, 
than to afford the information as to means of conveyance, accommodation, 
expenses, and so forth, relative, for example, to Gravesend, Brighton, 
Southampton, &c. He should have communicated far more than he has 
done about rail-roads and steam-boats, if he intended the volume for people 
whose time is precious, or who think twice before they pay once. 





Art. XX V.—Fox’s Book of Martyrs, §c. London: Virtue. 


Tue Book of Martyrs, Canada, and Ireland, Illustrated, are with great 
spirit and regularity published. We have really nothing new to say of 
them unless we repeat ourselves, and that repetition would be one of 
hearty praise. 
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Art. XXVI.—On Stammering and Squinting, and on the Method for their 
Removal, By Epwtn Ler, M. R. C.S. 


Mr. L&E is one of the most candid, calm, sensible and well-informed 
writers on subjects in the medical department. Indeed, we know of no one 
who with such assiduity and success directs the public, sometimes by cau- 
tioning people against pretension and quackery ; on other occasions against 
the delusions countenanced by visionaries and professional theorists ; and 
frequently by means of plain and practical details, founded in science, and 
fortified by much experience ; for example, relative to the baths, spas, 
and watering- places at home, and also in a great diversity of parts on the 
continent. 

At present there is great rivalship between certain practitioners in the 
cure of Stammering and Squinting; but what is more, there is great dif- 
ference not only in their modes of treatment, but in the principles of that 
treatment. Let every practitioner, and let every patient, before falling in 
with one pretension or another, consult Mr. Lee’s pamphlet. 





Art. XX VII.—Moore’s Poetical Works. Vol. 1X. London: 


Longman and Co. 


THERE is nothing very remarkable in this volume, coming after so many 
brilliances in the preceding. The preface is rather meagre, and the notes 
more so. Still, the contents altogether are necessary as well as valuable 
in such a complete collection of the works of a mind so gifted and so sin- 
gular. Satirical fugitive pieces, many of them of recent production, ‘* The 
Fudge Family in England,” and miscellaneous poems, constitute the body 
of the volume. 

We learn from a note, that ‘‘ Memoirs of his own Time, and of those 
immediately preceding him,” have been left in manuscript by Lord Hol- 


land. When will they be published ? 





Art. XXVIII.— The Remorse of Orestes, King of Argos, §c., Son of 


Agamemnon. 


Tue fall of Troy, and the events, with their agents, which followed that 
classical catastrophe, do not appear to us well adapted for a tale that is 
intended to be philosophical. At any rate, the effort before us is a failure : 
it will be read, we think, by few. 
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